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HERE is 2 92 em re- 
EF IG lating to religion and t 
1 2 k ating 'g nd tro 
I 0 the flate of. things which 
is certainly true, whether 
we believe it or no. It greatly con- 
cerns us to have right notions about 
it, and to provide, as far as we can, 
for our future well-being, if this life 
ſhould be the paſſage to another. 


1 
1 
* 


To ſhew' that there is ſufficient evi- 
dence of the truth of Chriſtianity, to 
illuſtrate ſome parts of it, and to de- 
fend it againſt ſome objections, is the 

a 2 defign 


Cy) 
defign of the following Diſcourſes, to 
which before I diſmiſs the Reader, 1 
beg leave to detain him a few mi- 
utes, whilſt I make an apology for 
this undertaking again an obvious 
0bjettion. | 


Many are the books already ex- 
tant upon the ſubject; Fabricius has 
reckoned up fome hundreds, and doubt. 
leſs ſeveral treatiſes might be added 
which have eſcaped even his diligence. 
What occaſion is there for any more, 
in a country which has produced 6 
mamy excellent writers in the cauſe, 
and where learned perſons are conti- 
nually appointed to diſcourſe pro- 
feſſedly upon it? 

A to the number of treatiſes, it 
ay be replied, that ſome of them are 


grown 


(F} 

grown very ſcarce, and others are 
fallen into oblivion, for which rea- 
ſon an Author may be permitted 10 
ep in and take a place made va- 
cant by one who is now gone to 
refl. And though it be preſump- 
tion to think of equalling the great 
men who have laboured before us, 
and whoſe reputation is eflabliſhed, 
yet fence there are many who had ra- 
ther peruſe a f new book than a good 
book, their humour ſhould not be ta- 
rally diſregarded. 


The fame truths may be placed in 
various views; and among/} men 
whoſe taſte and fancy differ ſo wide- 
ly, an argument ſhall ſeem perſua- 


ve, and a. remarl pertinent to one, 


* Nunc placida compoſtus pace quieſcit. 
+ Tiy vd doidilv piracy E1tAud* avant, 
His dxuaflewr rew1a7n dνEẽEß ria. | 
Homer. Odyſſ. A. 351. 
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which by another is flighted and re- 
jected. It ſeems therefore convenient 
that ſeveral perſons ſhould try their 
Skill, and propoſe their thoughts upon 
a matter of ſuch importance, fince 
every one may reaſonably hope to gain 
over, or confirm, or ſecure ſome 
reader of a correſponding turn of 


mind. Even the weakeſt contriver 


of a fooliſh and forlorn ſyſtem muſt 
be very unlucky, if he finds not a 


few approvers and followers : be 
poſſeſſes at leaſt a quality ſomewhat 


like electricity, which attrafs chaff 
and firaws ; and what the old Greek 


Poet obſerved in bis days is as true 
now; 


g', di Toy dh dye Ords ws 730 Guotor 
Some overruling Pow'r 
Ever delights to covple like to like. 


The underſtandings of men are as 


the chords of muſical inflruments : 


when 


( vii ) 
when 4 ſtring ſounds, the ſtrings 
which are uniſons to it, if within © 
proper diſtance, will vibrate. 


Mone then ought to be diſcouraged, 
though his abilities be no more than 
common, from appearing in defence 
of truths in which all are intereſted. 
Invention, Wit, Sagacity, Eloquence, 
when they offer their ſervice on this 
occaſion, merit a kind reception. Be- 
hind theſe follows modeſt and flow- 
paced Induſtry, willing to take the 
loweſt place, and yet ſometimes more 
wſeful than ſome of the former, and 
verifying the proverb, Claudus viator 
omnia refert certiora, A lame tra- 
veller brings the beſt intelligence. 


Tf, amidſt ſome imper fectiont, an 
argument, which is not new, be ſet 
in a new light, if an objeftion be re- 
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(vii) 
moved, if a ſentiment be ſo expreſſed 
as to leave a good effect upon the 


mind, if an ingenious, or uſeful, or 


remarkable paſſage, not commonly 
known, be produced from an ancient 


Writer, if ſomeubat be ſuggeſted 


worthy of conſideration, and the 


Reader be put upon thinking, and 
the Author perform the humble office 
of an Index which points out the 
roads to the paſſenger, the work 
ought not to be treated with con- 


zempr. 


Shall I add yet farther, that ſuch 
perſons deſerve ſomething beyond a 
bare permiſſion toutter their thoughts? 
When the intention ſeems upright, 
and the end propoſed is to make 
men better and wiſer, what is not 
ill executed ſhould be received with 
approbation, with good words and 

| good 
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good wiſhes, and ſmall faults and 
inadvertencies ſhould be candidly ex- 
cuſed. Much more than this it may 


be vanity or folly to expect. 


And hiv I a to have con- 
cluded ; but theſe words of Grotius 
come ſo often into my mind, that 1 
cannot forbear to cite them, Lap- 
ſum Origenem in quibuſdam rebug 
negari non poteſt. Quale mihi ne- 
quid eveniat, Deum ſupplex precor, 
ſoleoque ſcriptis meis hanc addere 
cautionem, ut ſi quid ibi fit alie- 
num dogma [a veritate et ſacris 
Literis) id pro non ſcripto ha- 
beatur. 


In this I would willingly join 
with Grotius. V hoſoever is in the 
diſpofition which be deſcribes, takes 
the beſt way to ſecure himſelf from 

dangerous 
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(x) 


dangerous errors; and if be has 


any wrong notions, there is reaſon 
10 hope that they proceed not from 
a bad mind, but are only the Iſſues 


of unfortunate Inquiry. 


Joann JorTIN. 
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Page 51. I. 17. ſome * were remarkable 
for all wickedneſs, 
* Dedimus profecto grande patientiz documentum, et 
ſicut vetus ætas vidit quid ultimum in libertate eſſet, ita 


nos quid in ſervitute, ademto per inquiſitiones et loquendi 
audiendique commercio. Memoriam quoque ipſam cum 


voce perdidiſſemus, fi tam in noſtri poteſtate eſſet obliviſci 


quam tacere, Tacitus Vit. Jul. Agric. 2. X 


P. 57. not. I. 11. add: The civility and decency of 
Athenagoras is no leſs remarkable in his Apology. 

P. 83. not. laſt I. add: Father Paul, being asked by a 
friend how he could hold communion with the church 
of Rome, reply d: Deus non dedit mibi ſpiritum Lutheri: See 
Burnet's Life of Bedell, p. 16. 
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The Prejudices of the Jews and 
GENTILES. 


HEN we read over the hiſtory 
of Chrift, and conſider the va- 
riety of beneficial miracles which 
he wrought, and his mild and inoffenſive 
behaviour, it muſt at firſt fight ſeem very 
ſtrange that the Jews ſhould reject him 
and put him to death ; that they, who had 
ſo long expected and ſo greatly defired the 
coming of the Meſſias, ſhould perſecute and 
kill him when he appeared amongſt them, 
and fo well confirmed his right to the cha- 
racter which he aſſumed. 

When we conſider farther how the 
Apoſtles afterwards confirmed the truth of 
his reſurrection, how many miracles they 
wrought, teaching the ſame holy doctrines 
as their Maſter had taught, and imitating 
his good example, and how innocent and 
virtuous the behaviour of the firſt Chriſtians 
was, it ſeems alſo ſtrange that the Few: 
nation ſhould not have yielded to ſuch evi- 


dence, | 
B And 
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And though the Apoſtles had great ſuc- 
ceſs in the heathen world, and brought 
over multitudes to the faith, yet it appears 
unaccountable that more of the Gentiles 
were not moved to receive the Goſpel by 
the miracles which they wrought in its be- 
half, and that few of the rich, of the great, 
and of the learned were at firſt converted. 

We are inclined to think that if we had 
lived in thoſe days, and ſeen what the Jews 
and Gentiles then faw, we ſhould readily 
have embraced the Goſpel, and that if any 
perſon in our fight ſhould heal all diſtem- 
pers, and remove all infirmities, and raiſe 
the dead, we ſhould ſubmit to any thing 
that he commanded, and receive any thing 
that he taught, unleſs it were plainly ab- 
ſurd and contrary to common ſenſe. They 


who rejet® the Goſpel, object to the mi- 


racles recorded in it, that the bulk of the 
Jewiſh nation was not converted by them, 
and that in the Pagan world the poorer and 
meaner ſort of the people were chiefly the 
firſt proſelytes to the Chriſtian religion, 
and the learned and powerful for the moſt 


* See Limborch Collat. cum Judzo, p. 63. where the Jow 
uſes this kind of argument. 
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part ſtood out; till at length the Roman 
Emperors became Chriſtians, and what by 
force, what by example, brought their 
opinion into faſhion, and eſtabliſhed it in 
the world. 

But whoſoever ſhall well conſider the 
many cauſes concurring to keep the Jews 
and Gentiles from embracing the Goſpel, 
will ceaſe to judge it ſtrange that fo 
many of them perſevered in their un- 
belief. 

One great and general cauſe to which 
the infidelity of the Jews ſhould be aſcribed, 
is their wickedneſs; and that certainly is a 
cauſe ſufficient to produce ſuch an effect. 
If a man is vitious, he is diſpoſed to reject 
evident truths, and to embrace ridiculous 
opinions, That vice weakens the under- 
ſtanding, infatuates the judgment, and hin- 
ders it from diſcerning between truth and 
falſehood, eſpecially in matters of mora- 
lity and religion, is affirmed conſtantly in 
Scripture, is highly agrecable to reaſon, and 
perpetually teſtified by experience. That 
the Jews were then very wicked is plain 


from ſeveral paſſages of the New Teſtament, 
B 2 and 


149 


and * Foſephus informs us of enormous vil- 
lanies practiſed by many of them, of which 
no Pagan nation was perhaps ever guilty. 
Suppoſe a man ſenſual and debauched, 
proud and conceited, uncharitable and ma- 
licious, unjuſt and worldly-minded, ſup- 
poſe him not to have been educated in 
groſs ignorance of his duty, but to have 
had ſufficient opportunities of acquiring 
ſome degrees of ſacred knowledge, and by 


Vid. B. J. iv. v. vi. paſſim. 

Kabi xag er wir vr ili ie racrroliſar duyJay, d- 
va ſoy. ovrinirla α Ai, li b , TorabTe re- 
ey, wile yevedy i clays yer Rau,] your- 
affe. v. x. 5. 

Oluar Poudioer Cg uriflor em Jdc d Auel, & nala- 
modivar dv wad X#@ pales, N x&]axaudiirar Inv mea, d 
Tos Tas SoJounrns pilaratar xecauris. mary tdp Tov 
Jabra maviloy byiyre yeredy aleo]iepr. v. Xiii. 6. EA. 
Hawerc. 

To give a particular aceount of all their iniquities, would 
be endleſs ; thus much, in general, it may ſuffice to ſay, 
that there never was a city which ſuffered ſuch miſeries, 
nor a race of men from the beginning of the world who ſo 
abounded in wickedneſs. 

I verily believe that if the Romans had delayed to deſtroy 
theſe wicked wretches, the city would either have been 
ſwallowed up by the earth, or overwhelmed by the waters, 
or ſtruck with fire from heaven as another Sodom; for it 
produced a far more impious generation than thoſe who ſuf- 
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his evil diſpoſition to have been led either 
to diſbelieve plain truths, or to continue in 
fin againſt the dictates of his own conſci- 
ence, or to find out ſome ways of reconci- 
ling his religion with his vices; ſuppoſe 
ſuch a one has the Goſpel preach'd to him 
by an Apoſtle, and confirmed by figns and 
wonders, there is no reaſon to conclude 
that he will receive it, that he will ſubmit 
to a religion which is attended with many 
temporal inconveniences, and which upon 
all accounts he deſpiſes and hates, that he 
will alter his whole courſe of life, and be- 
come a poor and perſecuted diſciple of 
Chriſt, and enter into his Church. 

I. know, it may be faid that among the 
firſt Chriſtians there were * ſeyeral who had 
led bad lives before; but there are many 

degrees 


bs "Hugs: $2, ſays Origen, &lis xaavoiges i Hay u- 
Aubros 1 ae ue, Tadiovas Frome Tagxhioat Tos d 
Ard yarers wdvy Cis det Tos dd iF ν,ñ roy df, 
Tor icriepi-Lavlac. kal 7 reed TY: xpelTove & dau- 
77e oureyront]es, iN! dann Av 14 xnguaiuert 
tel Tns und 17 Oar Jois xperloow ducting, tloyublaeey 
cu e, , A8youtvors, wagd Its Td wor 9n- 
eos CSC .I any one will candidly conſider us Chriſt- 
ians, we can produce him more who have been converted 


from a life not the worſt, than from a very wicked courſe. - 
B 3 For 
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— in wickedneſs, and there is no rea- 
ſon to ſuppoſe that theſe ſinners were for 
the moſt part of the worſt ſort; and though 
ſome perſons who have been very wicked 
may become very good, and ſuch were 
found amongſt the firſt Chriſtians, yet 
where the exceptions are few, the general 
obſervation is not affected by them; for 
thus much is certain, that an honeſt mind 
is a great help to underſtand the truth, that 
the practice of Morality leads to the practice 
of Chriſtianity, and that, ſince converſion 
is brought about by ſteps, and revealed re- 
ligion is founded on natural religion, he 
who is .moved to embrace the Goſpel muſt 
be firſt ſenfible of the difference between 
good and evil, truth and falſehood, virtue 
and vice, muſt love the one and abhor the 
other, muſt repent of his former trangreſ- 
ſions and receive the ſacred knowledge, 
which is offered to him, with gratitude 
and a firm reſolution of performing his duty. 
He therefore who can call evil good, and 


For they, whoſe conſcience ſpeaks favourably in their behalf, 
are diſpoſed to wiſh that our doctrine concerning the future 
rewards of goodneſs may be true; and ſo are more ready to 
aſſent to the Goſpel than profligate men. Contr. Celſ. iii. p. 150. 
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good evil, who is totally corrupted in heart 
and underſtanding, is removed at an infi- 
nite diſtance from God and righteouſneſs, . 
has no ears to hear, and no eyes to ſee, not 
even to ſee miracles, ſo as to be inſtructed 
and amended by them. | 

To this general cauſe the unbelief of the 
Jeus may be aſcribed, as alſo to ſeveral 
prejudices which they had againſt the perſon 
of Chriſt, and the doctrines of the Goſpel. 

The Jews were offended at Chriſt, be- 
cauſe he was not received and followed by 
thoſe of the moſt learning and authority 
amongſt them. Have any of the rulers, or 
of the Phariſees believed on him ? 

We may then ſuppoſe that a Jew who 
rejected the Goſpel would have argued 
thus : It becomes a private man not to lean 
too much to his own underſtanding, but to 
ſuppoſe that they who have ſtudied the laws 
of God more than himſelf, and are ap- 
pointed of God to be his inſtructors, are 


better judges in religious controverſies than 
he can poſſibly be. Our ſpiritual guides are 
all of opinion that Jeſus is not the Meſſias. 
It is therefore the moſt modeſt, rational, 


and ſafe way for me, who have not their 
B 4 leifure, 
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leiſure, learning and abilities, to ſubmit and 


truſt to their deciſions. 

Here is a prejudice founded upon the 
doctrine that private perſons, eſpecially 
they who are ignorant and illiterate, ſhould 
follow thb judgment of the Church, of 
their guides and teachers. This doctrine 


has ſomething plauſible in it, and under 


certain limitations and reſtrictions may be 


The vulgar ought indeed to pay a great 
regard to their teachers, and are often under 
a neceſſity of admitting many things upon 
their authority; but then we muſt except 
things plain * in their own nature, in a 
word, every thing in which the reaſon of 
one man is as good a judge as the reaſon 
of another, in which a man knows that he 


wants no guide, and r ſhould fub- * 


mit to none. 
This is the caſe before us. Every Jeu 
in Jeruſalem was as competent a judge of a 


miracle as the high prieſt, and if he ſaw 
Chriſt raiſe a man from the dead, and per- 
form a variety of wonderful works, might 


* See Whitby Setm, on John viii, 37. in his Comment. 
| conclude. 
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69 
conclude with full aſſurance, and without 
any danger of miſtaking, that God would 
never ſuffer a deceiver to do ſuch works in 
his name, who taught nothing contrary to 
common ſenſe. | 

In ſuch a caſe as this, a Jew who ſub- 
mitted to the authority of the Scribes and 
Phariſees, of the chief prieſts and rulers, 
againſt plain evidence, abſolutely renounced 
all uſe of reaſon, after which it wonld have 
been ridiculous in him to talk of the rea- 
ſonableneſs of following his guides, the 
reaſonableneſs of rejecting private judg- 
ment; for * what had ſuch a one to do 
with reaſon ? 

The Jeus were offended at Chriſt, be- 
cauſe he was not a temporal prince and a 
conqueror. They were all perſuaded that 
the Meſſias ſhould be a great king, under 
whom they ſhould rule over the Gentiles, 
and live in wealth and pleaſure. 

When therefore. they found that Chriſt 
was poor and deſpiſed, and died an 1gno- 
minious death, and that his kingdom, as 
his Apoſtles taught, was a ſpiritual king- 


* See W:llafton Rel. of Nat. ſect. iii, p. 49. firſt ed. 
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dom eſtabliſhed in the hearts of men, a 
kingdom not of this world, the croſs of 
Chriſt proved a ſtumbling-block to them, 
and they were diſpleaſed with a doctrine 
that ſuited neither with their prejudices nor 
with their inclinations. 

They had indeed ſeveral arguments to 
offer in behalf of this prejudice, which, 
though they are weak if they be compared 
with the ſuperior evidences of the truth of 


the Goſpel, yet have a fair appearance 


when they are conſidered by themſelves, 
and therefore deſerve to be anſwered. 

1. In the firſt place, as their Law con- 
tained ſeveral promiſes to the obedient, and 
thoſe promiſes were temporal, it was not 
to be thought ſtrange that the Jews ſhould 
have accounted proſperity a mark of God's 


favour, and adverſity of his diſpleaſure. + 


This laid a foundation for a prejudice 
againſt Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 

2. Almoſt all the great and good men 
recorded in the Scriptures, whom God had 
raiſed 'up from time to time to be their 
princes and leaders, were miraculouſly 
bleſſed with ſucceſs in their undertakings. 
The Jews therefore expected that the Me/- 


fas, 
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6 
ſias, when he appeared, ſhould ſurpaſs 
Moſes and Joſhua, and David, and the 
Maccabees, and other of their victorious 
kings and leaders, as much in ſplendor and 
felicity, as in dignity and authority, 

3. To confirm them in this expectation, 
there were ſeveral propheſies applied by all 
the Jews to the Meffias, which repreſent 
him as a powerful prince, who ſhould fave 
and protect his people and overcome his 
enemies, and which ſpeak in magnificent 
terms of the peace and proſperity of his 
happy reign. 

But it is caſy to ſhew that theſe objecti- 
ons againſt our Saviour were not ſufficient 
to excuſe their unbelief. 

For, though the Law promiſed tempo- 
ral bleſſings to the good, yet the Jetos 
knew by long experience that thoſe pro- 
miſes had not been fulfilled at all times, 
and to all perſons. Extraordinary interpo- 
fitions in behalf of the righteous were 
grown leſs frequent, which was an intima- 
tion" of a future ſtate, and an argument by 
which it might be proved. The Jews 
therefore had no reaſon to judge of the 


cratacters and merits of men by their 
ſtation 
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ſtation and circumſtances in this life, or to 
imagine that fortunate and virtuous were the 
ſame thing. 

They might have found examples of 
good men who had undergone much trou- 
ble, and had received here below no reward 
of their obedience. 

They might have learned from the Pro- 
phets that the Maſſas, to whom ſo much 
power and proſperity and ſplendor was 
promiſed, was alſo to be a man * of ſorrows, 
and acquainted with grief, and that his 
ſoul was to be an offering for ſin ; and they 
might have feen, in the ſufferings of Chriſt, 
and in his reſurrection, the accompliſhment 
of theſe ſeemingly irreconcileable predic- 
tions, | 

Laſtly ; if ſome particular propheſies con- 
cerning the reign of the Meſſias appeared 

to them unfulfilled, they ought not upon 
that account to have rejected Chriſt : They 
ſhould have reſted ſatisfied with the various 
proofs which he gave them of his divine 
power, and have concluded, either that 
they did not underſtand the true ſenſe of 


* Some of them ſeem to have known and believed it. 
dee Whithy on Ephe/. i. 4. 
thoſe- 
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thoſe propheſies, or that the time of their 
completion was not yet come. 

They were offended at him, becauſe, as 
they ſaid, he profaned the Sabbath-day, 
that is, did not obſerve it according to 
their ſuperſtitious manner. | 

But Chriſt, as the great Prophet, and a 
worker of miracles, according to the ex- 
ample of other prophets, and according to 
the deciſions of the eus themſelves, had 
a power of ſetting aſide the ceremonial reſt 
of the Sabbath, or any other ritual law. 
Thus Joſhua commanded that the ark of 
God ſhould be carried round Jericho, the 
armed men going before and after it, ſeven 
days together, one of which muſt have 
been a Sabbath; thus Elijab and FBliſhe 
touched and handled dead bodies, to reſtore 
them to life, and did not account them- 
ſelves legally unclean; thus Samuel and 
Elijab offered ſacrifices, though neither of 
them were prieſts, and in places where, as 

ſome think, ſacrifices could not be offered 
according ta the law. In a word, it“ ap- 
pears 

* 7. Hales Sermon on John xviii. 36. p. 160. Le Clerc 


on 1 Sam. vii. 17, Gretius on Luke vii. 14. It is certain 
that the Sabbatic years and the Jubilees were greatly neg- 


| ( 14 ) 
pears that many ceremonial laws were at 
certain times generally diſuſed, and unob- 
ſerved by. very good men. 

They were offended, ſome of them at 

leaſt, becauſe he did-not live in a way more 
auſtere, and in their opinion more becoming 
the dignity which he aſſumed ; becauſe he 
condeſcended to converſe with people of 
bad reputation, with Publicans and ſin- 
ners. 
Some were offended at him, becauſe, 
faid they,“ we know whence he is, but 
when Chriſt cometh, no man knoweth 
whence he is. 

Some were offended, becauſe he was not 
of Bethlehem, where it was foretold that the 
Meſſias ſhould be born. A little enquiry 
would have ſet them right, if they had 
taken any pains to find out the truth. 
They were offended at him becauſe he 
had dwelt in Galilee, out of which place 


ected by the Jews, as probably were many other ceremo- 
nial laws. Yet we learn from Jo/ephus i. p. 657, and 741. 
Ed. Haverc. that in the Days of Herod the Great, and ſome 
time at leaſt, before, the Sabbatic years were obſerved. 
See Prideaux in the Pref. to his Connect. who has not taken 


notice of this. 
* See the Comment. on Jab. vii. 27. 


no 
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no prophet could ever ariſe, as they fooliſh- 
ly ſuppoſed. 

Chriſt had dwelt at Nazareth till he en- 
tered into his office; his relations dwelt 
there; the inhabitants of that place were 
acquainted with his perſon, and remem- 
bered his education ; they knew that he had 
had no opportunity of acquiring the learn- 
ing which could qualify him to be a 
teacher. When they heard the force and 
the wiſdom with which he ſpake, and 
were. informed of his mighty works, and 
ſaw ſome of them, they were aſtoniſhed, 
and yet they could not pay him a due reſ- 
pect; they * lighted him, becauſe they 
knew him, and the poverty of his family, 
and the obſcurity in which he had lived 
amongſt them, and having long view'd 
him as their equal, they could not ſubmit 
to ſhew him the veneration due to a pro- 
phet, It is very likely that ſome envy was 
mixed with their prejudice, Whence, ſaid 


® So the Zgyprians at firſt deſpiſed their king Amaſfis, on 
account of his extraction and former condition ; 7d peiy HJ 
Tp@T& xd]odyor]e Tor "Auag ANU %, xa} is duly 
whign weyday Tor, ale In dH Towels dba, x bing 
irie. Herodete ii. 172. Pp. 155. 
they 


( 16 ) 
they, hath this man this wiſdom, and theſe 
mighty works * Whence could he have his 
power of working miracles unleſs from 
God? and whence could he have his wiſ- 


dom, unleſs from him alſo? They, of all 


people, ſhould have been the readieſt to 
believe in him, becauſe knowing well that 
he had been deprived of the ordinary means 
of receiving inſtruction, and of acquiring 
the knowledge which appeared in all that 
he ſpake, they had a clear evidence that it 
muſt have been a fupernatural gift. | 
They were offended at him, becauſe in 
his diſcourſes to them he ſometimes gave 
them hints that he was a much greater-per- 
ſon than they imagined, upon which they 
called him a blaſphemer, who made him- 
felf God, and equal with God, that is, who 
aſſumed to hiniſelf divine honours and more 
reſpect than was due to a prophet ; for the 
Fews * had no notion that their Meſſias 
ſhould be any thing more than mere man. 

The Jews, as appears from Juſtin's Dia- 
logue with Trypho, objected to the Chriſti- 
ans, that they worſhipped more Gods than 


* J/hitb. on Rom, ix. 5. and Fuſtin M. p. 235. 


one; 


( 
one; and aſcribed divine perfections to 
Chriſt; 

To this * Juſtin, and other Chriſtians, an- 
ſwered, that frequent mention is made in 
the Old "Teſtament of a perſon, who is 
+called God, and is God, and yet is diſ- 
tinguiſh'd from the God and Father of all. 

Beſides; 4 Philo, and ſeveral of their 
own writers taught . ſomething ſo like the 
Chriſtian doctrine concerning the Son and 
the Spirit of God, that the Jeu, if they 
condemned the Goſpel upon that account, 
condemned themſelves. 

We read in the Scriptures that God is no 
object of our ſenſes, that he has no body or 
form, that he is the inviſible God, whom 
no man hath ſeen or can ſee. And in many 
of the manifeſtations which God made of 
himſelf, nothing appeared, except a glori- 
ous light, a cloud and fire, or elſe only a 
voice was heard. But in other places it is 
ſaid that God himſelf appeared. To re- 


gee the Index to Thir/by's Juſtin, Chriftus. 

+ Sede xaagiras, xa? Ob ior x; Frau Juſtin, p. 261. 

+ Grotins de Ver. R. C. v. 21. Vitringa on 1/ai. vol. ii. 
p. 458. not, Le Clerc on Job. i. Fabric. de Ver. R. C. 
p. 132. 


C concile 
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concile which, the ancient Chriſtian writers 
generally agree, and their conſent ought not 
to be lighted, that the“ perſon who ap- 
peared at different times to Adam, to Abra- 


bam, to Moſes," to the elders of Mael, to 


the Patriarchs and Prophets, and to other 
good men, who would not tell his name to 
Jacob and to Manoahb, when they aſked 
him who he was, who is called both God 
and the Angel of God, that this perſon was 
the Word of God, the Son of God, who 


yas in the form of God, who was the viſi- 


ble image of the inviſible God, repreſenting 
the majeſty 0 his Father, and acting in his 
name. 


gee Bull, Defenſ. Fid. Nic. Clarke Repl. to Ne//. 
p. 161. and Serm. 5. vol. 1. Whitby on Jab. i. 1 Cor. x. g. 


: Philipp. ii. 6. Col. i. 15. Vitringa on Jai. Ixiii. 9, 10. 


p. 249. and on Zech. i. 11, 12, p. 131. concerning the 
Angel who intercedes with God for the Jews. 

Some think that where the Angel of the Lord is men- 
tioned, no other is meant than one of thoſe miniſtring ſpi- 
rits, who ſometimes repreſented the perſon of God, ated 
in his Read and ſpake in his name; and then, ſay they, 
whatever honour and adoration might be ſeemingly paid to 
him, was really-paid to God, to whom it was deſigned, and 
whom the Angel perſonated. See Le Clerc in Indice ad Pen- 
tat. AxGzLus. and the Commentators on Heb. ii. 2, 


ind 5. and Clemens Alex, Strom. v. 1. p. 648. Edit. Potter. 


The 
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The Angel who appeared to“ Manab; 
{Fudg. xiii. 18.) faid to him, Why aſteft 
thou after my name, ſeeing it is ſecret, of 
wonderful ? If we compare this with ia 
ix. 6. it is there ſaid of the Meſſiah, bis 
name fhall be called, Wonderful. If we com- 
pare it with Rev, xix. 12. it is there ſaid of 
Chriſt, He had a name written which none 
knew but be himſelf. | 
Concerning this Angel + Jfatah thus 
ſpeaks, celebrating God's loving-kindneſs to 
the children of Mruel in ancient times: The 
Angel of God's preſence ſaved them ; in his 
love and in his pity he redeemed them, and he 
bare them and carried them all the days of 
old. 
Theſe great things are here aſcribed to 
the Angel of God's preſence, or, of his 
face ; which if we compare with the hiſtory 
of thoſe tranſactions, as related by Moſes, 
we find that God almighty manifeſted him- 
ſelf to Moſes by an Angel. The Angel of the 
Lord appeared to him in the buſh, and ſaid, 
1 am the God of Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob; 


See Fitringa on 1/ai. ix. 5, 6. 
+ ban. 9. Where ſee Vitrings. | 
C2 ah 
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and- afterwards, I am that 1 am, I am the 
- Lord Jebovab. We find that this Angel 
went before his people in a cloud: and 
afterwards, - repreſenting the perſon. of al- 
mighty God, and ſpeaking in his name, he 
ſays, Bebold, I fend my Angel before thee--- 
beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke 
him not: for be will not pardon your tranſ- 
greſſions ; for my name is in him. 

Concerning this Angel Jacob thus ſpeaks, 
when he bleſſes the children of Feſeph : 
The God who fed me all my life long unto this 
day, the Angel which redeemed me from all 
evil, bleſs the lads. And Meſes bleſſing the 
poſterity of Jycph, prays that they may en- 
joy the favour of him, of the Angel, who 
dwelt in the buſh. 

Concerning this Angel Zechariah thus 
ſpeaks, xii. 8. In that day ſball the Lord * 
defend the inhabitants of: Feruſalem, and he 
that is feeble among them at that day ſhall be 
as David ; and the houſe of David ſhall be 
4 God, gs the Angel of the Lord before 
them. The ſentence riſes in ſuch a manner, 
that it cannot be ſuppoſed to fink at laſt ; 


whence it is reaſonable to conclude that the 
ſame | 


21 
ſame perſon is here called God, and * 
Angel of the Lord. 

Laſtly, Concerning the ſame Angel Ma- 
lachi ſays, The Lord whom ye ſeek ſhall ſiud- 
denly come to his temple, even the Agel, or 
meſſenger, of the covenant, 

This mighty Angel, the ſaviour, re- 
deemer, interceſſor, and protector, ſeems 
to be no common or created Angel, but 
that Angel in whom the name of God was, 
and by whom God ſpeaks to man kind, and 
who on that account is called the Word of 
God, who was in the beginning with God, 
and who was God, by whom all things 
wete created, and who afterwards became 
man and dwelt with us. 

The Jews had many ptejudices againſt 
the perſon of Chriſt ; they had as many, or 
rather mote, againſt his doctrine, 

The religion of the Goſpel is fpiritual : 
the religion of the cus, as they made it, 
was carnal. The Goſpel places morality 
above rites and ceremonies : the eus pre- 
ferred, in their practice at leaſt, the ritual 
law to the moral. 

The Goſpel repreſents the law of cere- 
monies as a temporary inſtitution, which 

C93 drew 
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drew towards its end after the coming of 
Fohn the Baptiſt : the Fews thought that 
the whole Law was everlaſting, and of 
perpetual obligation. They believed that 
they could perform as much of it as would 
be ſufficient to ſecure the favour of God; 
they therefore rejected new doctrines and 
means of ſalvation as falſe, or uſeleſs and 
unneceſſary. 

Of all their miſtakes and prejudices, their 
too great zeal for the Law ſeems to have 
been the moſt excuſable, It aroſe partly 
from a high veneration for commandments, 
which were undoubtedly of divine appoint- 
ment, ' and a good man might have fallen 
into it. Therefore the Apoſtles uſed great 
lenity and condeſcenſion towards the Jews 
in this particular, and ſuffered them to ob- 
ſerve the ritual law along with the Goſpel, ' 
which they did for a conſiderable time, 
till, Jeruſalem being deſtroyed, no ſmall 
part of the ceremonial law became imprac- 
ticable, and by flow * degrees the Whole 
fell into diſuſe. 


* Sulpitius Severus L. ii. Euſebius E. H. iv. 6. Origen 
contr. Cel}: ii. p. 56. | 
= The 
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The eus accounted Moſes to have been 
the greateſt of all the prophets : the Goſpel 


taught them that hn the Baptiſt was a 
prophet greater than all who had been be- 


fore him, yet in every reſpect infinitely in- 
ferior to Chriſt, and not equal to the leaſt 
of Chriſt's diſciples in dignity of office. 

The Jews not only avoided, as much as 
they could, all intercourſe with the Gentiles, 
which indeed their own Law required of 
them in many caſes, but had them gene- 
rally in abomination, not for their vices, 
but becauſe they obſerved not the law of 
Moſes : the Goſpel commanded them to 
love all men, though they were not Fes 
either by birth or by religion, and not to 
ſhun them as unfit for converſation, unleſs 
they were ſcandalous by impiety or immo- 
rality. 

The Goſpel condemned, not only evil 
actions, but evil inclinations and thoughts: 
the * eus, if we may judge of them by the 

| ſentiments 


* Joſephus ſays that Antiochus Fpiphanes, as he was dy- 
ing, confeſſed that he ſuffered for the injuries which he had 
done to the Zezws, Then he adds, I wonder how Polybius 
could ſay that Antiochus periſhed, becauſe he had purpoſed 
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ſentiments of ſome of their own writers, 
were of opinion that there was no harm in 
bad deſigns, unleſs they were put in exe- 


cution. 
| The 


to plunder the temple of Diana in Perfia ; for to intend the 
thing only, and not to perform it, is not worthy of nich 
ment: 555 Hav L Mou 40 Tor Mey aaomoAiTuy, 26, 
47 00 & I avne, Ao 9 Tov 'Arlic Nov, chu 
78 Ins & & Tiigg aus Agens de cvancer. 7 yay unn. 
co, / leer Crngyoduzyr, £4 ig JET & 5. 
Ant. xii. 9. 

See Selden de Synedr. ii. 13. J 7. Hammond on Rom. vii. 7. 
Grevius on Cicero de Offic. i. 4. and Grotius on Exod. xx. 
17. who abſerves that the Wiler Pagans had much better 
notions. The ſtory of Glaucus is remarkable, who being 
eſteemed a man of ſingular probity, and having a large ſum 
of money depoſited in his hands, and an opportunity of 
keeping it from the owners, if he would forſwear himſelf, 
conſulted the Oracle at Delphi what he ſhould do; se 
Tov)e J de 77 Abe Hel & Teup Th yorudle aneh, 
Hod wiligyder Toigds Toior Freon 

Tabx ETizud cid n, 10 A dvlixe xteſ1ov gro, 

"Opxy MnO au, eu xciluala Ant 
"Owru: inet dvs ys rat Evogor ive Ades. 
eus mis ig dνẽ]Ai(hæ, d b Ages, 
"Ovd's Tides ache d lig xiſen, cc xs TaTay 

Evppucyr}as 3 2atoy yerehy, e ox d 

Ard es d ivigus yeren lail bmi der df peivay. 

Tad ra dxzons's TA, ov y yrwuny Toy O TacgtTis|o 
avla 19ev Toy d erſor. 1 d NuSin ton, Td ren Y 
Ott, xa 78 Toinoa, I Suvdlar. TNA wr SN U- 
Tame ld utros mos Mun ls Cel vag, ao c Ta es- 
Mara. Taos vor d- dT6yorir igt v, Ur cin 
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The Goſpel required purity of heart: the 
Jews had flight notions of this duty, and 
placed purity in * and ritual purifica- 


tions. 
The 


en in 20 oel, & TAaAW AAN, Th ee 
* ETagrus- 

When he had propoſed his queſtion, the Priefteſs of Apollo 
anſwered thus : 

If preſent profit claim thy chief regard, 

Be bold, and ſwear, and take the oF vious prize. 

Juſt dealing cannot ſave thee from the grave. 

But the oath's Guardian has a nameleſs Son, 

Who ſwift and ſtrong, though without hand or foot, 

Purſues, o'ertakes, and ſeizes, and deſtroys 

The whole devoted race; whilſt honeſt men 

Leave laſting bleſſings to their children's children. 

Glaucus bearing this, intreated the god to forgive him 
hat he had ſaid. The Priefleſs reply d; To tempt the god, 
and to commit the action, is all one. Glaucus however ſent 
to recall his Mileſian gueſts, and deliver'd them the moncy.— | 
At preſent there remaius no houſe or progeny of Glaucus, but 
it is rooted out from Sparta. Herodot. vi. p. 359. Ed. Gron. 
See the fame ſtory related by Juvenal xiii. 199. Greer de 
Offic. iii. 8. ſeems to allude to it. 

Compare the words of the Oracle, concerning the Son of 
the Deity who preſides over oaths, with Zechar. v. 1— 


I hnoked, and behold, a frying roll. —Then ſaid he unto me, 


This is the curſe that goeth forth over the face of the whole 

h,—end it ſhall enter into the houſe of the thief, and into 
t , him that feveareth falſy by my name: and it 
ſhall remain in the midſt of his houſe ; and ſhall conſume it, 
with the timber thereof, and the ſlones thereof. The likeneſs 
between theſe two places is obſerved by Gretius. 1 


16 
The Goſpel promiſed eternal happineſs 


to thoſe who would lead religious lives, and 
to impenitent ſinners denounced the moſt 
dreadful puniſhments: the Jews thought 
that no 1raehte ſhould be deprived of fu- 
ture happineſs, whatſoever his faults had 


been,* unleſs he were guilty of apoſtaſy, 
idolatry, 


The laſt yerſe of the Oracle is to be found in Hef 
"Fey. 285. and the ſenſe, though not the words, of the 
foregoing lines, 282, &c. | 

Maimonides indeed, and ſome others, leam'd to talk in a 
better manner on this ſubjet, and more conformably to 
Chriſtian morality. See Huet. Alnet, Queſt. p. 343. 

But though evil intentions are faults, yet, as to human 
laws, Ulpian's determination ſeems, generally ſpeaking, to 
be juſt : Cogitationis pnam nemo patitur. Digeſt. L. xlviii. 
Tit. xix. 18. Where ſee the Notes. | 

* "VroaauCavorre; i mdyTw; Tois and Tis OTH Ths 
xa gdgxa 78 *ACggdu fot, kev ajuaf]wnot bot xal d'T15 Ou 
acl & eib ig ve Y Oed, n Ce n dw; Sollnos]aur 
exiſtimantes eis omnino qui ex ſatu, ſecundum carnem, 
Abrahami ſunt, quamvis peccatoribus, et infidelibus, et erga 
Deum immorigeris, regnum æternum datum iri. Jin M. 
Dial. 433. Ed. Thirl. 

The School of Elias uſed to ſay, that whoſoever learned 
the Traditions of the Miſnah might be aſſured he ſhould 
have eternal life. See Grotius on Mat. x. 28. xiv. 2. 
James ii. 14. Whith, on Ads i. 25. Rom. ii. 13. James ii. 
11. and p. 466, 467. vol. 2. of 6th Edit. 

Perhaps they did not carry this notion ſo far as to affirm 
that their wicked country-men ſhould receive no correction 
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idolatry, and a few other crimes which 
they ſpecified. 

The Goſpel gave the Jeus no hopes that 
they ſhould ſubdue their enemies, and be- 
come a free and independent nation : the 
Jews were very “ factious and ſeditious, 
and had an intemperate love of liberty, at 

| a time 


in a future ſtate, but probably they thought that God, who 
in their opinion was a reſpecter of perſons, would be gra- 
cious to theſe unworthy children of Abraham, that their pu- 
niſhment ſhould laſt a certain time, and that then they 
ſhould enter into a ſtate of happineſs, which favour ſhould 
not be extended to the Gentiles, for whom God had no re- 
gard. See Le Clerc. Quæſt. Hieron. p. 287. Hhith. on 
As xi. 18. xv. 1. Rom. ii. 13. 1 Cor, i. 28. 2 Cor. xi. 20. 
Het. Alnet. Queſt. p. 297. Windet. de Vita funct. ſtatu. 
p. 70. 4to. Ed. Sale's notes on the Ceran. p. 11. 

Many Mohammedan doctors are much in the ſame way 
of thinking, and teach that believers ſhall all enter into a 
{tate of happineſs after the reſurrection, ſome immediately, 
others after certain puniſhments, but that infidels ſhall be 
conſigned over to eternal miſery. See Reland. de Relig. 
Mohammed, and Sale's Ceran, prelim. diſc. p. 92. 

Their turbulent temper may be known from the J 
Zelotarum, or privilege, under the pretence of zeal, to diſ- 
patch an offender without the tedious formality of a trial; 
concerning which licentiouſneſs Philo fays, injudicioufly 
enough; Kat irie CN va dmact Toig CA 
Eyu010 dpt]iis, *x xc dvamedTlar drumeghtrws Tas T1- 
pecias, WNT" Gg due ieee, wiTt* de CuneuNneur, wits 
gurb g i dpy nv dyorras, d\Ad TO maggs as[t e- 

np 
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a time and in circumſtances when it was not 
to be obtained, 


vipp re u e xd]ayonta mel; TH; TAY dc 
draęxiſi rus xo, vouigar]as avis und Ti rams Td 
che yeywaiga, CAN, dun, reflwyts, inxan- 
orards, aan, pitluens, veues, Shuey, ive undes 
Vos iumoddr, dgocor auvide TAXI meayoriturle 
d cores. 
This alſo is right, that all who have a zeal for virtue are 
allowed to execute rigorous puniſhment without delay, nei- 
ther earrying the offender to the courts of judicature, nor to 
any magiſtrate, but indulging that ardour which the hatred 
of iniquity and the love of God excites, to the end that the 
impious may never eſcape vengeance, and acccounting them- 
ſelves, by the exigence of the time, to be made all things, 
ſenators, judges, generals, aſſemblies, accuſers, witneſſes, 
laws and people, that fo nothing may hinder them from ex- 
erting themſelves boldly and jointly for righteouſneſs. De 
Monarch. I. p. 818. EA. Pariſ. 1640. 

The love of God and of virtue and of truth is no ſuch 


turbulent and boiſterous paſſion, and pious teal may be 
active and yet not pernicious, and ſhine without burning. 
Intemperate Zeal is like $rius in Homer : 
Azumneired]os wir Gy id, naxdy d, T8 ofhun Tirilar, 
Kai rs pte. Toraby Tvgs]dy Searotor Ceploter. 
Ille quidem clara, fed ſævã luce coruſcat, 
Et morbos æſtuſque adfert mortalibus ægris. 
| II. x. zo. 


Pious Zeal is like the gentle Flame in Virgil: 
Ecce levis ſubito de vertice viſus Juli 
Fundere lumen apex, tactuque innoxia mollis 
Lambere Sanuma comas, et circum tempora paſci. 
| AE. ii. 
The 
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The Goſpel called the eus to ſufferings 
and perſecution, and had at that time a 
very unpromiſing aſpect as to this world. 
A converted Jew could expect nothing be- 
ſides ill uſage from his country-men, who 
were very zealous for their religion : and 
if he were the only one of his family who 
received Chriſtianity, he might be ſure that 
his worſt enemies would be his neareſt rela- 
tions, and his moſt inveterate foes thoſe of 
his own houſhold, It required no ſmall 
virtue and reſolution to offer up ſuch a 
ſacrifice to God, to forſake houſe and land, 
friends and kindred, father and mother, 
wife and children, for the fake of Chriſt. 
The Jeus were accuſtomed to “ indulge 
themſelves without reſtraint in thoſe things 
which the Law allowed for the hardneſs 
of their hearts: here the Goſpel interpoſed 
with ſtrict prohibitions, repreſenting the 
cuſtom of divorce and of marrying again, 
as it was practiſed by them, as no better 
than adultery. The Apoſtles themſelves 
thought this, when they firſt heard it, to 
be a hard precept; and indeed, ＋ in all 
* Whitby on John viii. 7. 
+ Bayle Dict. ManomeT GALADIN, & Parrhaſiana, ch. 7. 
parts 
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parts of the world where theſe practices 
have been eſtabliſhed, nothing has ſtopped 
the progreſs of Chriſtianity more than the 
prohibition of * polygamy and divorce, and 
many, who elſe ſeemed diſpoſed to receive 
the Goſpel, have rejected it upon this only, 


account. * 


Laſtly, the Jews thought that the Chri- 
ſtian + morality was in general too ſtrict and 


* Chriſt and the Apoſtles have not perhaps directly, and 
in ſo many words, prohibited polygamy ; but from the rea- 
ſoning of Chriſt againſt divorce, Chriſtians have juſtly con. 
cluded polygamy to be unlawful. Of the evils ariſing from 
both, ſee Le Clerc Hiſt, Eceleſ. Proleg. p. 1 13. 161. 

Polygamy was forbidden by the Roman laws. Digeft; 
L. iii. Tit. ii. 1. Cod. L. ix. Tit. ix. 18. And afterwards, 
Chriſtian Emperors would not permit it to any perſons in 
their dominions. Cod. L,% Tit, ix. 7. L. v. Tit.v. 2. 
Nowell. xviii. 5. In what Caſes they allowed divorce, may be 
ſeen Cod. L. v. Tit. xvii. Novell, xxii. 15. Cxvii. 8. 9. exl. | 

' Moreover ; Fo tempore, quo quis uxorem habet, concubinam 
habere non poteſt. Julius Paulus Recept. Sentent. L. ii. Tit. xX. 
Et Cod. L. v. Tit. xxvi. Et Leonis Conftit. xci. | 

+ Trypho ſays to Juſtin, ua d nat T4 ww 79 = 
ro tvayyiriy Taggy yiaud]e Iauuard irw; x0 wiyane 
enioaum ava, dg vroraul dre und ,a gurdtat 


ab. Veſtra ſane quæ in evangelio, quod dicitur, ſunt 4 
præcepta tam magna et admiranda eſſe novimus, ut ſuſpicio 
noſtra ſit a nemine ea ſervari poſſe. 
So alſo ſays Orobius in his diſpute with Limborch. > 
See Tillotſon Vol. I. Serm. 28, The Jews taught that a ( 
careful obſervance of ſome laws would excuſe the violation } 


of the reſt, See Whitby on James ii. 11. 
bb ſevere, 
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ſevere, and that no man could poſſibly prac- 
tiſe it. 

The chief prieſts, Scribes and Phariſees, 
beſides all theſe prejudices already men- 
tioned, had particular motives to reject the 
Goſpel. 

They hated Chriſt, becauſe he had re- 
proved and openly expoſed their pride, their 
hypocriſy, their uncharitableneſs, their co- 
vetouſneſs, their zeal for traditions; and 
their hatred againſt him diſpoſed them to 
think ill of him, and to do him all ill 
offices. We need not wonder when we 
find them upon all occaſions oppoſing and 
calumniating him, if we conſider that they 
were a wicked ſet of men, and that he had 
publicly and frequently reproved them. 
They were highly incenſed againſt him, 
and in the judgment which they made of 
him, they were directed by their paſſions, 
not by their reaſon. 

Nor did anger and reſentment only fur- 
niſh them with prejudices againſt Chriſt, 
but ſelf-intereſt alſo and worldly policy. 
The people, who had ſeen the miracles of 
Chriſt, particularly that miracle by which 
he had fed a great multitude, had at one 

time, 
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time, as St. John relates, a deſign to make 
him their king, concluding reaſonably 
enough that under ſuch” a leader they 
ſhould be victorious. Therefore Chriſt, if 
he had been a deceiver, and had enter- 
tained ambitious deſigns, might eaſily have 
made himſelf a prince, and might have in- 
cited the people to ſhake off the Roman 
yoke; which was grievous: to them. 

The chief prieſts and principal perſons 
amongſt the eus thought, that if Chriſt 
ſhould make ſuch an attempt they ſhould 
be ruined, whatſoever the conſequence of 
it were. If the Jews under his conduct 
ſhould endeavour to recover their liberties, 
and fail in it, they knew that the nation 
would be ſeverely -puniſhed- by the Romans. 
Nor was their proſpect lefs bad, if Chrift 
ſhould deliver the people from their ſub- 
jection to a foreign power, and rule over 
them himſelf; for though they hated the 
Romans, yet doubtleſs they thought that 
Chriſt would be a worſe ruler for them 
than any Raman governor. They knew 
that he had a bad opinion of them, and 


that he had expoſed their vices; and there- 


fore they concluded that the eſtabliſhment 
| of 
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of his authority would be the ruin of theirs- 
Thus were they incited not only by reſent- 
ment, but, as they fancied, by intereſt, to 
deny that Chriſt was the Meſſas, to oppoſe 
him, and to deſtroy him; for fince they 
were perſuaded that the Mæſias thould be a 
temporal king, they could not acknow- 
ledge Chriſt to be the Maſias, unleſs at the 
fame time they owned him to be their 
king. 

They ſucceeded in their endeavours, they 
ſtirred up the people, they intimidated the 
governor, they prevailed to have Chriſt 
crucified, and by his death tliey thought 
themſelves at laſt | ſecure from all theſe 
evils. But he aroſe again, and his diſciples 
appeared openly in Jeruſalem, working mi- 
racles; and teaching that Jeſtis was the 
Meſias. One would at firſt think that no 
man could withſtand ſuch evidence; but 
we ſhall not ſo much wonder at their ob- 
ſtinacy, if we obſerve that their fears, and; 
as they thought, their intereſts led them 
again to oppoſe the truth. 

They conſidered that they were the per- 
ſons who had repreſented Chriſt as a mad- 
man, an impoſtor, a magician, a violator 
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of the law ; who had inſtigated the people 
and who had perſuaded Pilate to crucify 
him ; they heard that the Apoſtles wrought 
miracles in the name of Chriſt, and they 
concluded that if the Apoſtles were per- 
mitted to proceed in this manner, they 
would convert a great part of the Jews, and 
they feared that if the doctrines taught 
by Chriſt's diſciples were received, they 
who had been his implacable enemies, 
ſhould be accounted not only ignorant and 
blind guides, but diſhoneſt men ; that they 
ſhould not only loſe their credit and autho- 
rity, but be expoſed to the reſentment of 
the incenſed multitude ; and therefore they 
thought that the beſt way to ſecure them- 
ſelves was to deter and hinder the Apoſtles 
from appearing any more in public, and 
from preaching the Goſpel. And when 
the diſciples continued to perform the func- 
tions of their miniſtry, the high prieſt aſked 
them, ſaying, Did we not flraightly com- 
mand you that you ſhould not teach in this 
name? And behold, ye have filled Jeruſalem 
with your doftrine, and intend to bring this 
man's blood upon us, 


Miracles 
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Miracles were wrought to convince 
them; but when a man is violently bent 
to believe or diſbelieve; he is more than 
half perſuaded that things are as he deſires; 
They haſtily concluded that thoſe miracles 
were either deluſions and impoſtures, or 
wonderful works performed by the aid of 
evil ſpirits. 

From theſe ill diſpoſitions proceeded 
ſuitable effects; for they perſecuted the 
firſt Chriſtians, they accuſed them to the 
Roman magiſtrates of ſedition, they beat 
them in their ſynagogues, they impriſoned 
them, they baniſhed them, they put many 
of them to death, and ſtrove to the utmoſt 
of their power to deſtroy this riſing ſect. 
Some * ancient writers aſſure us, that the 
Jeus took the pains to ſend perſons from 
Feruſalem into all countries, to accuſe the 
Chriſtians of atheiſm and other crimes, and 
to make them as odious as they poſſibly 
could, 

From the account which we have given 
of the obſtinacy of the Jews, and of the 


* Tuſtin M. and Euſebius. See Juſtin p. 171. and 
Thirlby's Notes, and Fabricius de Ver. R C. p. 665. 
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cauſes whence it aroſe, it appears that their 
unbelief is no objection to the truth of the 
Goſpel. The modern eus therefore reaſon 
weakly when they ſay, that their anceſtors 
would not, and could not have rejected 
Chriſt, if the miracles related in the Goſpel 
had been really wrought. Againſt this ar- 
gument we may alſo obſerve, that it can do 
no ſervice to a Jew, becauſe it would prove 
too much. It would prove that Meſes 
wrought no miracles, ſince the whole peo- 
ple of Ijrael often rebelled againſt him: it 
would prove that many of the prophets re- 
corded in the Old Teſtament were falſe 
prophets, becauſe they were perſecuted by 
the Jews. The Jews are not able to give 
any reaſon ® why they acknowledge the 


This argument is uſed by Origen contr. Celf. I, p. 32. 
and frequently through the whole treatiſe, Orob;jus, being 
preis d with it by Limborch, was forced to make two auk. 
ward conecfſions ; firſt, that a Few could not prove his reli- 
gion to a Deiſt; and ſecondly, that it became every Chri- 
ſtian and Jeu to continue in the religion in which he had 
been educated, becauſe each had arguments to urge which 
the other could not confute. See Limborch's Collat, & Ls 
Clerc Bibl. Choiſ. xxiv. p. 359. The heretic Apelles ſaid 
much the ſame thing, namely, , Jaws iF e 74 
Abyor, dM” lag ws Tis mus Euſebius 
KH. v. 13. 
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Law of Moſes to be a divine revelation, 
which will not directly and more ſtrongly 
eſtabliſh the truth and authority of the 
Goſpel. 

The GenTiLEs had many prejudices in 
common with the Jews, and ſome peculiar 
to themſelves. 

The cauſes of unbelicf which were com- 
mon to them with the Jews were, a great 
corruption of manners, the prejudice of edu- 
cation, the purity of the precepts of the 
Goſpel ſo oppoſite to their vitious inclina- 
tions, the temporal inconveniences which 
attended the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
the temporal advantages which might be 
ſecured or obtained by rejecting or oppoſing 
it, the poor appearance which Chriſt had 
made in the world, and his ignominious 
death, which they could not reconcile with 
the divine power aſctibed to him by his 
diſciples; theſe things produced in the 
greater part of the Jews an averſion to the 
Goſpel, and they had the ſame effect on the 
unconverted Gentles. 

The Gentiles ought not to have ſlighted 
and rejected the Goſpel upon account of the 
low eſtate and ſufferings of Chriſt and his 

D 3 Apoſtles, 
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Apoſtles. * Their own reaſon, and ſome 
of their moſt approved writers might have 
taught them not to value perſons according 
to their greatneſs and riches, nor to mea- 
ſure the favour of God by temporal happi- 
neſs, but to love and honour oppreſs'd in- 
nocence. | 

They might have remembred that the 
beſt man and the wiſeſt philoſopher record- 
ed in their hiſtories, lived all his days in 
+ poverty, was expoſed to ſlander and ca- 
lumny, and at laſt was accuſed by falſe wit- 
neſſes, and condemned to die by unjuſt 
judges. 

They knew that Virtue often obtains not 
the eſteem and reſpect which it deſerves, 
that it often lies concealed from the world, 


* Omnes adeo veſtri viri fortes, quos in exemplum præ- 
dicatis, ærumnis ſuis inclyti floruerunt. Minuc. Felix. 36. 

+ i wiv ehen, len 6 Ton dne, & dy abs evils om- 
Tuyorpt, dvdr dy pot ov TH elxl nat I ava mala wdvu 
pad ia rue pods. I believe, faid Socrates, that, if I 
ſhould meet with a good purchaſer, my effects, houſe and 
all would eafily fetch me ſixte en pounds. 

Xenoph. Oeconom. I. 3. 

Socrates, amicis audientibus : Emiſſem, inquit, pallium, 
fi nummos haberem, &c. Seneca de Benef. VII. 24. 

In Plato's Apol. Socrat. he ſays that he is in extreme po- 
werty, & ri pvels Au. 


or, 
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or, being placed in view, is yet not ob- 
ſerved, and that poſterity frequently does 
Juſtice to the characters * of illuſtrious per- 
ſons whoſe good qualities have been over- 


looked by thoſe amongſt whom they 


dwelt, 

They knew that Virtue, though it be ſo 
amiable in itſelf, has a luſtre offenſive to the 
vitious, that therefore Pride, and Ignorance, 
and Envy, and Malice, and Cenſoriouſneſs 
will join to obſcure and miſrepreſent it, will 
endeavour to make it contemptible, and to 
bring it to a level with themſelves. 

They knew that he beſt deſerved the 
name of a wiſe and good man, who lived up 
to the rules of morality which he had pre- 
ſcribed to others; and they ought to have 
admired a man who at the ſame time that 
he recommended to his followers humility, 
patience and reſignation to the will of God 
under the ſevereſt trials, forgiveneſs of inju- 
ries, and univerſal love and charity, practiſed 
theſe duties himſelf in their full extent, and 
was a perfect example of all that he taught. 


®* Quamdin Catonem civitas ignoravit ? reſpuit, nec intel- 
lexit, niſi cum perdidit. Seneca. 
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The Gentiles could not conceive how one 
who ſeemed hated and forſaken of God 
ſhould reſtore men to the favour of God, 
and how his ſufferings could be ſerviceable 
to that end. 

It is reaſonable that the Divine mercy 
ſhould conſtantly diſplay itſelf in all caſes 
which lie within the reach of .compaſtion. 
Such was the caſe of us men, who though 
ſinful, yet are weak and frail beings, 
though offenders, yet corrigible and capable 
of amendment, 

But it is alſo reaſonable that God ſhould 
be diſpleaſed at the rebellion and tranſgreſſi- 
ons of his creatures, that he ſhould ſhew his 
diſapprobation of iniquity, and fo grant his 

rdon, as at the ſame time to vindicate the 
honour of his government and of his laws. 
Now this he has accompliſhed in a moſt. 
illuſtrious manner in the death of his 
Son, thereby ſhewing his hatred to fin 
in keeping finners at a diſtance, and re- 
fuſing to hear them in their own name, 
and in beſtowing his favours only through 
the mediation of one, who ſufered for 

| thetr 
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their offences, and roſe again for their juſti- 
ation * 
It is farther reaſonable that even this * 


terceſſor ſhould not interpoſe in our behalf, 
if 


* Petrus I. II. 19. vult nos patientes eſſe in tolerandis 
2MiQtionibus, quas inſontes patimur. Adfert Chriſti ex. 
emplum: gui, inquit, er iþ/e paſſive eff. Satis hoc erat ad 
comparationem: ſed addidit, d , quod ad compa- 
rationem non pertinet, ſed rem ipſam, hoc eſt, Chriſti paſ- - 
flonem clare deftgriat. Commune ergo eſt patientia z modus 
Ille differt. Alioqui fruſtra Paulus quereret, an Paulus pro 
fidelibus eſſet erucifixus, Cor. I. I. 13. Poterat enim et ipſe 
pro Eccleſid, hoc eſt, in uſum Eccleſiæ eruciſigi, ficut pati 
ſe dixit pro Eeclefia, Col. I. 24. et poſtea magno Eccleſiæ 
bond ipſe gladio percuſſus eft, Petrus, aliique Apoſtoli cru- 
cifixi. Sed eo modo, quo Chriſtus, cruciſgi, pcenas vice 
noſtra ferendo, nec Paulus poterat, nec alius quiſquam. 
Vox ergo illa d fro, peculiare hie aliquid denotat, quod 
Apoſtolis communicari non poteſt. Poſſet autem, ſi mortis 
Chriſti utilitas gradu tantùm a morte Apoſtolorum, non 
etiam fine proprio ſegregaretur. Grotius de Satigf. cap. 9. 

331. 

N Joan. I. 29. 5 due 17 e Reſpicit Baptiſta non ad 
agnum mactatum, gratiarum agendarum cauſſa, qualis erat 
agnus Paſchalis, fed ad agnum expiandi peccati cauſſã ob- 
latum, quales erant agni holocautomatis quotidiani. Jo- 
annes ergo comparat id quod facturus erat Jeſus ad homines 
ad ſanctitatem adducendos, cum Deo reconciliandos, libe- 
fandoſque paris quas erant commeriti, ritui qui adhibeba- 
tur, quando Deo victima pro peccato offerebatur, Tum 
verò quifquis ſacra faciebat, ritu ipſo facrificii palam fare- 
batur ſe commeritum eſſe mortem, quam victima mods 
paſa erat, ſeque moriturum, ſi Deus ſummo jure ſecum 
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if we prefer vice to virtue, and therefore 
the Goſpel has taught us that Chriſt's death 
ſhall be no attonement for us, nor his reſur- 
rection of any benefit to us, unleſs we uſe 
our beſt endeavours to die to fin and to live 
to God, 

An example of goodneſs ſet before us for 
our imitation, encouragement to practiſe the 
virtues which are moſt conſpicuous in ad- 
verſity, which at the ſame time adorn it and 
ſoften its harſh nature, reliance upon him 
who underwent ſo much for our ſake, hope 
that he will be a merciful judge, motives 
from gratitude to love him more than our 
fins who loved us more than his own life, 
the fears of departing hence conſiderably aſ- 
ſuaged, theſe are benefits ariſing from the 
ſufferings of our Maſter, and uſeful purpoſes 


agere vellet: Deus vero vicifim accipiebat ſanguinem vic- 
timæ loco ſanguinis peccatoris, et fibi confeſſione rei ac pce- 
nitentia ſarisfieri patiebatur Similiter cum Chriſtus ſemet 
ipſe Deo obtulit, humani generis loco ſeſe ei ſtitit, at Deus 
accepit mortem ejus loco pœnarum, quas ſinguli peccatores 
luere debuiſſent, vultque eas ei condonare, ea lege ut ii ſoli, 
qui Chriſto credent et parebunt, fructuum ſacrificii ejus par- 
ticipes fiant. Sic nobis deſcribitur in Scriptura ſacrificium 
Chriſti, nec ab ei deſcriptione abire liceat, niſi velimus ali- 
ter loqui, quam fecere Apoſtoli. Clericas, 


which 
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which ſeem to be better anſwer'd by this 
method of our redemption, than they would 
have been if Chriſt had deſcended from 
heaven to proclaim forgiveneſs of fins upon 
repentance, and to teach men their duty, 
and then had left the world without under- 
going the evils to which he ſubmitted. 

The Gentiles thought it ſtrange to aſcribe 
ſuch power and authority to a crucified 
man. 

But, the greateſt power which any perſon 
can ſhew, conſiſts unqueſtionably in per- 
forming things which no other can do, un- 
leſs God aſſiſt him in an extraordinary man- 
ner. Todeſtroy the peace of mankind, and 
carry ruin and deſolation through populous 
countries, is no more than what human 
ſtrength and human policy can accompliſh. 
Many have done this who have not poſſeſs d 
one commendable quality. To be ho- 
noured, admired, truſted, reverenced, and 
beloved, theſe are advantages which may be 
obtained without any ſupernatural aid. But, 
as the P/alm/t obſerves, no man by the 
multitude of his riches, or the eminence of 
his ſtation, can deliver his brother, or him- 
ſelf from death, or make agreement unto 

God 
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God for him. For it coſt more to redeem 
their ſouls, ſo that he muſt let that alone 
for ever. Therefore he who can heal all 
ſickneſſes and diſeaſes by ſpeaking a word, 
who can reſtore the dead to life, who can 
confer the ſame power upon others, who 
can deliver himſelf from the grave, is as 
much ſuperior to the rich, the rulers, and 
the heroes of this world, as the heavens are 
above the earth. 

If he had appeared in power and ſplendor, 
if he had ſubdued vice by force of arms, and 
eſtabliſhed his kingdom upon earth, and 
ruled over the willing nations, giving them 
juſt and holy laws, and taking innocence 
and virtue under his protection, ſuch an en- 
terprize, ſo accompliſhed, had indeed been 
great and glorious ; but as in this caſe the 
means would have been proportionate to the 
end, it would have been nothing when 
compared with the deliverance which he 
wrought, and the victories which he gained, 
not by human means, nor by worldly wiſ- 
dom, but. by a moſt wonderful and unpa- 
rallell'd methed, by ſubmitting to poverty 
and contempt, by avoiding honours, by 
ſuffering indignities, by dying upon the 
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croſs, by ſending out a few ignorant and 
obſcure men, who with no other arms than 
patience and meeknels, and with no other 
art than ſpeaking the truth, though op- 
poſed by the learned and the mighty, in- 
troduced a religion which ſpread itſelf 
through the world. 

The national religion of the Heathen, 
and their idolatrous worthip, as eſtabliſhed 
by their laws and cuſtoms, and received by 
the vulgar, was ſo ſtrange, abſurd and in- 
conſiſtent, beſides its variety in different 
countries, that it is not eaſy to give an ac- 
count of it. But briefly, and in general, it 
ſeems to have been founded on theſe ſuppo- 

ſitions: 

That there were many Gods, one of 
whom was ſuperior to the reſt; 

That they were all concerned in the go- 
vernment of the world, and could do good 
or hurt to men, as they were diſpoſed; 

That they were far ſuperior to men in 
power and knowledge, as alſo that they 
were immortal, but that elſe “ they had 
like paſſions with men, were capricious, re- 
vengeful, and eaſily provoked ; 


* The inferior dcitics. 
That 


3 
That they only expected to have magnifi- 
cent temples built for them, adorned with 
rich gifts, ſtatues erected and facrifices of- 
fered to them, hymns ſung in their praiſe, 
perſons dedicated to their ſervice, feaſts and 
ſolemnities kept in honour of them, that 
whoſoever paid them ſuch outward reſpect 
was religious, ſo that religion and virtue 
were two things. Add to this + that ſome 
ſolemn rites conſiſted in cruel, impure, or 
indecent actions. 


* Pulchre obſervat Sam. Pufendorfius Introd. ad Hiſtor, 
Part. 1. c. 12. { 2. apud Ethnicos veteres nullas fuiſſe ſa- 
cras conciones five publicos ceetus, in quibus populus de re- 
ligione ſua inſtitueretur, et de virtute ac pietate colenda ad- 
moneretur: ſed maximam partem cultus Deorum conſtitiſſe 
facrificiis cerimoniiſque et dierum feſtorum ſolennitate, quæ 
tamen ludis potius et luxu quam divinarum ferum contem- 
platione et pietatis exercitatione, obibatur. Ita ut ex ejuſ- 
modi religione Ethnica neque per vitam erudiri homo in 
cognitione Numinis, neque inflammari ad pietatem; neque 
in morte ſolatium ac ſpem de meliore vita concipere poſſet. 
Quo magis agnoſcenda eſt noſtra Chriſtianorum felicitas, &e. 
Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiq. p. 379. The Emperor Julian 
was ſenſible of this defect in Paganiſm, and intended to re- 
dreſs it, as I obſerve in another place. 

+ Julia xxi. 3. Euſebius de Vit. Conſt. III. 55, 58. 
Orat. de Laud. Conſt. 9. 13. Socrates Hiſt, Eccl. III. 2. 
Clemens Alex. Cohort. iii. p. 36. Edit. Pott. Le Clerc on 
Exod, xxxiv. 15. Whitby on Epheſ. v. 4. 


The 


( 47 ) 

The Gentiles, though they had for the 
moſt part mean and falſe notions of religion, 
were more wicked than ignorant. We need 
not appeal to the teſtimony of the firſt Chri- 
ſtians and to the Epiſtles of St. Paul for the 
truth of this: The Heathen writers, their 
poets, philoſophers, and hiſtorians have left 
fad * deſcriptions or ſcandalous proofs of the 
extreme corruption of the age in which 
they lived. Such a degeneracy amongſt 
the Gentiles would probably produce in 
them an averſion to a pure and holy reli- 
gion, and to the difagreeable truths which 
oppoſed their favourite inclinations, and a 
diſlike to thoſe troubleſome reformers who 
undertook to ſhew them the neceſſity of 
breaking off their bad courſes. 

The philoſophers and other learned Pa- 
gans ſcorned, no leſs than the Yew 
teachers, to be inſtructed by poor and ob- 
ſcure and illiterate men; and as the Jews 
objected that none of their rulers believed 
in Chriſt, ſo the Gentiles obſerved with 
great contempt, that the firſt proſelytes to 
Chriſtianity were chiefly of the lower ſort. 


Seneca de Benef. I. g. 
The 
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The philoſophers and the more learned 
amongſt the Gentiles might be ranked under 
three ſorts : 

Such as worſhipped one ſupreme God, 
and many inferior who under him governed 


the world 3 a 
Such as thought that there was no know- 


ledge and certainty ; 


Such as believed no God, or no provi- 
dence. | 

Their pride and high opinion of them- 
ſelves would not ſuffer them to condeſcend 
to be taught by men of no reading and 
learning, and their firm adherence to their 
ſeveral ſets, for which they were remarka- 


ble, made them obſtinate in refiſting the 
_ beſt arguments. There were in particular 
two. or three notions much prevailing a- 


mongſt them, which increaſed their preju- 
dices againſt the Goſpel : 

Firſt, that the learned might think as 
they would, and diſpute as much as they 
thought fit, but that they ought to conform 
to the religion of their country, and keep it 
up, as it was delivered to them by their an- 


ceſtors ; 


Secondly, 


( 49 ) 

Secondly, that “ God did not require that 
all nations ſhould be of the ſame religion, 
but was well pleaſed with the variety of wor- 
ſhip which obtained in different places, ac- 
cordihg to the different notions which men 
had of the divine nature; 

Thirdly, + which ſeems to be a conſe- 
quence of the two opinions before men- 
tioned, that religion or piety towards the 
Gods, as it is diſtinguiſhed from morality, 
was a thing of ſtnall moment in itſelf, and 
to be obſerved for reaſons of ſtate and for ; 
political purpoſes. þ: 


® Socrates Hiſt; Eccl. iv. 3 2. Themi/t. Orat. 7. ad Vulent. 
Symmach, apud Prudent. ii. 773. 

+ Seneca ſays, concerning the religion of his country: 
Due omnia ſapiens ſervabit, tanguam legibus juſſa, non tan- 
quam Diis grata. And — Onnem iflam ignobilem deorum 
turbam, quam longo wo, longa ſuperſtitio congeſfit, fic ado- 
rabimus, ut meminerimus cultum cjus magis ad morem, quam ad 
rem pertinere, Apud Auguſtin. de Civ. Dei. VI. 10. 

Hortabaris me} ut — opiniones, quas a majoribus accept. 
mus de Diis immortalibus, ſacra, czremonias, religioneſque 
defenderem. Ego verò eas defendam ſemper, ſemperque 
defendi'; nec me ex ei opinione, quam a majoribus accepj / 
de cultu Deorum immortalium, ullius unquam oratio aut 
docti aut indocti movebit, &c. Cotta, apud Cicer. de Nat. 
Deor. III. 2. 


t But ſee Grotizs de Jure B. II. xx 44. 
L, They 
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loſophers did, yet they could lie + in be- 


(6350 
They had no notion of refuſing to com- 
ply with eſtabliſhed rites under pretence of 
conſcience. They accounted Chriſtians * 
inexcuſably obſtinate and | perverſe. when 
they would not facrifice to idols, and no 
better than fools and madmen, when they 
would ſuffer death rather than ſubmit to 
the command of the Magiſtrate. 

Theſe were the perſons who deſpiſed and 
ridiculed the firſt Chriſtians, who reſiſted 
the Goſpel during its progreſs, who wrote 
againſt it, and were the laſt defenders of 
Paganiſm, when under the Chriſtian Em- 
perors it was in a very declining condition, 

In the heathen world were alfo many 
thouſands who lived by the ſuperſtition of 
mankind, and who therefore would eagerly 
oppoſe a new doctrine, which, if it pre- 
vailed, would put an end to their gain; and 
though, being illiterate, they could not 
write and diſpute for Paganiſm, as the phi- 


half 


© ® Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod fate- 

rentur, pervicaciam certe et inflexibilem obſtinationem de- 

bere puniri. Plin. Epiſt. x. 97. 

F Haruſpices has fabulas, conjectores, arioli, vates, et 

nunquam non vani concinnavere fanatici; qui ne ſuæ artes 
inte- 


8 
half of it, and denounce the wrath of the 
Gods, and ſtir up the populace againſt the 
Chriſtians. 

And ai from time to time, * ora- 
cles were given out, either real or pretend- 
ed, either by evil ſpirits, or by evil men, 
complaining of the Chriſtians, as of ene- 
mies to the Gods, and exciting the Gentiles 
againſt them. 

But the moſt dangerous enemies to Chri- 
ſtianity were Magiſtrates, Princes, Roman 
Emperors. When theſe were ſuperſtitious, 
or capricious and cruel, or when they 
thought it prudent to oppoſe any change in 
religion, leſt it ſhould hurt the ſtate, the 
Chriſtians were expoſed to the fury of mer- 
cileſs tyrants. Of theſe Emperors ſome 
were remarkable for all wickedneſs ; they 
had a will to do any miſchief, and nothing 
to + hinder them from doing as they would. 

They 


intereant, ac ne ſti pes exiguas conſultoribus excutiant jam 
raris, fi quando vos velle rem venire in invidiam compere- 
runt, negliguntur Dii, clamitant, &c. Arnobius, L. I. p. 13. 
| *® Lamprid. Alexand. 43. p. 993. in Hiſt. Aug. Script, 
Euſeb. Vit. Conſt. II. 50, 51. Soxzomen. V. 19. Chryſoft+ 

Homil. de Babyla. 
+ Auguſtus cuncta diſcordiis civilibus feſſa, nomine Prin- 
cipis, ſub imperium accepit. Tacitus, Ann. I. 1. Lege 
E 2 antiqua, 


($8. ) 

They aſſumed to themſelves divine honours, 
and hated every thing that looked like good- 
neſs, courage and liberty. Under ſome of 
theſe Emperors the Chriſtians were treated 
with great inhumanity and cruelty ; and, 
which ſeems ſtrange, they met with ill 
uſage under * ſome who had ſeveral good 
qualities, and from whom better things 
might have been expected; but the reaſons 

for it ſeem to have been partly theſe : 
1. Thoſe Emperors who had many vir- 
tues, yet had their prejudices, + or their 
ſuperſtition, 
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antiqui, quz Regia nuncupabatur, omne jus omniſque po- 
teſtas populi Romani in Imperatoriam tranſlata ſunt poteſta- 
tem. Prefat. prima Digeſt. ad Trib. The ſame is often re- 
peated in the r/titutions, the Digeſts, and the Code. The 
Emperors A{auy]at Tois vous, ſays Dio LIII. Licet legi- 
bus ſoluti ſimus, (ſay Severus and Antoninus] attamen legibus 
wivinus. Inſtit. Lib. II. Tit. xvii. Imperatori et i/as* 
Deus leges ſubjecit. Novell. cv. 2. The notion that they 
were ſubject to the Senate, is one of Harduin's innumerable 
TEveries. 

* Trajan, T. Antoninus, M. Aurelius. 

+ The Emperor M. Aurelius was prejudiced againſt the 
Chriſtians, and in his own Book xi. 3. has cenſured very 
unreaſonably, what he ought to have approved, their readi- 
neſs and reſolution to die for their religion. 

Aliud erat quod maxime gentiles in Chriſtianos commo- 
vebat, quod hi ſcilicet pro bono Reipublica ſtatu, aut Im- 
peratorum, vel patriæ ſalute offerri ſacriſicia improbarent, 

| iiſgae 


(WW) 
ſuperſtition, and Chriſtianity had been miſ- 
repreſented to them; nor are any perſons 
more liable than princes to receive bad im- 
preſſions and falſe accounts, and to have the 


truth concealed from them. 
2. By the * ancient Roman laws it was 


not permitted to introduce any new religion 
without 


iiſque nec adeſſe, nec etiam five per publicos, five per pri- 
vatos Imperatorum genios jurare acquieſcerent. Ad hæc, 
Chriſtiani a feſtis ſolemnibus, ludis publicis, aliiſque ejuſ- 
modi ſpectaculis quæ pro victoriis adverſus hoſtes partis, aut 
Imperatorum natalitiis fieri conſueverant, ſeſe abhorrere 
teſtabantur. Hinc mirum non eſt, ſi Imperatores, etiam 
qui religioſiores et mitiſſimĩ habiti ſunt, Chriſtianos peniths 
extirpare conati fuerint, quos nempe non religioni ſolum 
ſuze, ſed etiam propriæ ſaluti adverſari exiſtimabant. Ruinart- 
Pref. in Act. Martyr. 

* Tertullian and Euſebius ſay that the Romans had an an- 
cient law, which forbad the worſhip of new Deities without 
the permiſſion of the Senate; ne quis Deus conſecraretur, 
nifs a Senatu probatus. Apolog. Tarais vin A, © 
un ane; live macs Popains Jeorua Zea, jan 853 Ji 
Y NH avyunirs. FEccl. H. II. 2. 

Julius Paulus, who lived in the time of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, has preſerved to us an ancient law re- 
lating to this ſubject: Qi nowas, et uſu wel ratione inceg- 
nitas religiones inducunt, ex quibus animi hominum moveantur, 
honeſtiores deportantur, humiliores capite puniuntur. Sentent. 
Receptar, L. V. Tit..21, 

Under the ſame Title, he has another law againſt ſooth- 


fayers and pretenders to infpiration, who are ordered to be 
E 3 beaten, 


( $54 ) 
without the leave of the Magiſtrate, much 
leſs a religion which directly tended to over- 
turn all the eſtabliſh'd rites and ceremonies, 

3. The 


beaten, banithed, &c. ne humana credulitate publici mores ad 
ſpem alicujus rei corrumperentur, vel certt tx e populares 
animi turbarentur. 

Si quis aliquid fecerit, quo leves hominum animi ſuper ſti- 
tione numinis terrerentur, Divus Marcus hujuſmadi homines in 
inſulam relegari reſcripſit. Digeſt. L. xlviii. Tit. xix. 39. 

In the 4s of the Jpoſtles xvi. 21. ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of Philippi bring this accuſation againſt Paul and Silas: 
Theſe men teach cuſtoms which are not lawful for us to receive 
neither to obſerve, being Romans, Where ſee Grotius. 

Cicero de Leg. XI. 8. Separatim nemo habeſfit Deos, neue 
not; ſed ne advenas, nift publice adſcitos, privatim colunto. 
Un the fame book ſacra nofurne are accounted unlawful 
without particular leave] 

Plato has the ſame law. Is undd dg i leg SIA 
lüge. fu d- dr em. vir in D, mesTe Snuioie in 
buowy: &c. Sacella nemo in privata domo habeat. Cum verb 
animum quis ad ſacrificandum induxerit, ad publica ſacrifica- 
turus accedat. &c. and the tranſgreſſors of this law are to be, 
puniſhed. De Leg. X. 

The accufation againſt Socrates was, Iz Taxe vnc, 
3s wy 1 Tons Üb uid e Oed, o vouuiCey, tree J xouwd 
Jeanine eiroiger. Plato Apol. Xenophon Memor. Clericus 
Sily. Phil. cap. iii. 

Porplyry ſays of Ammonius, who, as he pretends, left 
Chriſtianity for. Paganiſm, ee In xu vijus Tor]eiay 
uli gane, ad vi vendi rationem Iigibus conſentientem deſcivit, 
whereas Origen (ſays he) lived Xerrravas x; Tagzriuuas. 
Euſeb. E. H. VI. 19, This was the common language of 
the Pagans. 


If 
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3. The people and“ the Governors of 


provinces ſometimes perſecuted the Chriſti- 
ans 


If Ulpian's Treatiſe on the duty of Proconſuls were extant, 
we ſhould know what Edits had been publiſhed againſt 
Chriſtians by the Emperors, down to the time of Alexandir 
Severus. Domitius [Ulpianus] de officio Proconſulis Libro 
VIIT, Reſcripta principum nefaria collegit, ut doceret quibus 
pamnis adfict oporteret eos, gui ſe cultores Dei confiterentur, 
Lactantius Inf. Div. V. 11. 

Pliny, in his memorable Epiſtle to Trajan X. 97. en- 
quires of him how he ſhould proceed againſt the Chriſtians. 

Trajan, in his Reſcript, ſo far ſpared the Chriſtians, that 
he forbad them to be ſought after, or to be condemned upon 
the evidence of nameleſs informations. But, if a proſecutor- 
appeared, he ordered them to be put to death, unleſs they 
recanted. Plix. Ep. X. 98. 

However, as Pliny's Letter to Trajan did not ſet the 
Chriſtians in a bad light, ſo the Emperor's reply was in ſome 
meaſure fayourable to them. He ſeemed willing to connive 
at them, and not to uſe them rigorouſly. 

Afterwards Adrian gave a Reſcript to Minucins 8 
io be found in Eu/eb. IV. 9. and at the end of 7uftir's ſirſt 
Apol.] which is obſcure, It does not manifeſtly exempt 
Chriſtians from puniſhment ; and yet it ſeems in ſome de- 
gree to favour them, and might have been ſo interpreted by 
a judge who was diſpoſed to put the mildeſt conſtruction 
upon it. The Chriſtians often appealed to it. 

See Sozomen. E. E. v. 11. Euſebius E. H. VI. 41. 
IX. 6. where it is ſaid that Peter of Alexandria d edu dr 
AN, os dy MaZiuirs rer f , nv xegariy 
dr tut which Valliſus tranſlates, ſubito et abſque ul; 
probabili cauſſa, utpote Maximino. jubente, capite truncatur. 
I think it ſhould be, guaf jv/i/et Maximinus. The edicts 

E 4 againſt 
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ans without any particular leave or order 
from the Emperor, 
4. The 


againſt Chriſtians were then repealed, and Maximinus at 
that time rather ſecretly encouraged than openly command- 
ed thoſe cruelties. 

Melito, biſhop of Sardes, in the apology which he dedi- 
cated to the Emperor M. ae, ſays ; 78 vf d r- 
role v erblaeros, yov iαννααι me TOY hege yu, xeuyois 
£,auy6juavey $hyuast xatt ny 'Adiay' of Y dvaid ds u- 

og v1au 5 ) Tar dο i iercel Iny & Toy dd]eyparer 
ole epopjury, partes Ng, voxlog Y habn 
eu due, Tv; ; d ̃ αννe Y & u of 
xehtuoaslos Jad r recrſiſa, leo x, ivoueror* di- 
Raios » Baoiheys du av dd ix Se area · 
1 n pieshuer 18 Tors7s hey 2d Views: Telv]nv cot 
porny regcpicglaa Sino, iu avlds TOTH3 emryves Tos 
dg Tetaurn⸗ el dere ag leydras, Junaios neiveics ” ue 
Gavdre &) THC as, N coreelcg % novxias 671 ade» 
Tees Gs u ein 1 BRAN Aol x; T0 acuvey Te79 d]aype, 
2 und xa BagCagar fire rehehior, TOY anno 
ed uebe os, win meuwid ar nas tr Toidu]n & nude, . 
Azoiz. Pious men are now perſecuted and harraſſed through 
all Aa by new decrees, which was never done before: for 
impudent ſycophants, and ſuch as covet the poſſeſſions of 
others, taking occaſion from the edicts, rob without fear or 
ſhame, and ceaſe not to plunder thoſe who in nothing have 
offended, — And if theſe things are done by your order, it 
is enough, all is well, for a juſt Prince can never decree any 
thing that is unjuſt, and we chearfully bear ſuch a death, as 
2n honour and a reward. Only this favour we beg of you, 
that you would firſt inform yourſelf concerning men who 
pre obſtinate and inflexible, [in a goed cauſe, as they think, 
in a bad one, as thiir enemies pretend] and then judge, as 
your 


(8 
4. The Emperors diſliked the frequent & af- 
ſemblies and clandeſtine meetings of Chri- 
ſtians 


your own equity ſhall direct, whether they deſerve puniſn- 
ment and death, or impunity and quiet, But if this reſo- 
lution and this new decree, not fit to be enacted againſt 
barbarians and enemies, proceeds not from you, much 
more may we entreat you that you would not give us up un- 
protected to this public injury and popular devaſtation. Eu- 
feb. E. H. IV. 26. 

The place deſerves to be produced, were it only to ſhew 
the politeneſs of the old Chriftian Apologiſt. In the Inter- 
pretation of grAovaxjas I have followed ** to whom 
J refer the reader. 

Ab nullo genere non æque 8 periculum eſt, fi 
ccetus et concilia, et ſecretas conſultationes eſſe ſinas. M. 
Porcius Cato, apud Liv. XXXIV. 2. At Crotona, trecenti 
ex juvenibus cum — ſeparatam a czteris civibus vitam exer- 
cerent, quaſi cœtum clandeſtinz conjurationis haberent, ci- 
vitatem in ſe converterunt, &c, Juſtin XX. 4. 

Mecenas is ſaid by Dis Caſſius to have giyen this advice 
to Auguſtus; 79 wiv bei, ch Telos gulis Ts ce 
zald Jd mdteia, J Tvs aus Trudy drdyxals Tis d 
Zeri Cor rde Tt *. duTd x, wires Y xhnalt, wi ver TAY 
de ven, — dA FT. Kauve, Tu, , of TH A- 
Jaciesrrec morals dramedlecty dANoTEOINLEY xd re 
x) Curapodiat, Y TUSETE, Area, Te Yοονον, Are 
i x woragy ig ovugige Worſhip the deity your ſelf, by 
all means, according to the cuſtom of the country, and com- 
pel others to do the ſame ; and abhor and puniſh all thoſe 
who would make any innovations in religion, not only for 
the ſake of the gods, but becauſe ſuch perſons, ſubſti- 


tuting new deities, prevail upon many to obſerve foreign 
laws and inſtitutions ; and hence ariſe conſpiracies, conſe- 
deracies, 


* 
a =>. ht oa 
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ſtians, as giving an opportunity to cabals 
and conſpiracies. 
Chriſtians were ſometimes perſecuted 
in a manner which (upon the Pagan ſuppo- 


fition that they offended againſt the laws 


deracies and fraternities, which are not at all expedient in 
a monarchy. LII. p. 561. EA. Steph. 

| Pliny tells Trajan that he had forbidden ſuch ſocieties, 
and that the Chriſtians had obeyed his order — guod ipſum 
Facere desifſe poſt edictum meum, quo, ſecundum mandata tua, 
beterias efſe vetueram. 

Magi auctores fuere Trajano ut beterias, id eſt, fodali- 

tates five collegia omnia, vetaret, ut videre eſt apud Pli- 
nium, excefitis que religionis nomine, Paganicz ſcilicet 
coibant, L. I. F. Sed rehigionis, C. de Collegiis. Cum 
vero hemines naturi ament ſodalitates, factum inde ut nemo 
- efſet in Imperio Romano qui non in ſodalitatem deorum 
alicui dicatam nomen daret, &c. Grotius ad Apoc. XIII. 
16. See alſo Columbys on the writer 4% Mortib. Perſec. c. 34. 

Severus gave a reſcript ordering information to be made 
to the Prefect of Rome againſt thoſe who ſhould hold unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies ; which probably affected the Chriſtians, as 
Baronius obſerves 204. f. 12. 

Celſus objects theſe clandeſtine meetings to the Chriſtians. 
See Origen. contr. Ce//; p. 4. 

Tertullian ſays very well Apo. 39. Hac coitio Chriſtiano- 
rum merito ſane illicita, fi illicitis par, merito damnanda, fi 
quis de ea queritur eo titulo quo de ſactionibus querela eſt. 
In cujus perniciem aliquando convenimus ? Hoc ſumus con- 
gregati, quod et diſperſi: hoc univerſi, quod et ſinguli ; 
neminem lædentes, neminem contriſtantes. Cum probi, 
cum boni coë unt, cum pii, cum caſti congregantur ; non eſt 
faftio dicenda, ſed curia. 


and 
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and deſeryed to die for it) muſt be acknow- 
ledged not to have been the moſt violent 
and bloody ; for it appears evidently in Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory, and in the Ads of the 
Martyrs, that ſometimes * a few perſons 
only were ſeized and put to death, to inti- 
midate the reſt and to give a check to their 
increaſe, and that the Chriſtians viſited them 
in priſon, and attended them, when they 
ſuffered, in great numbers. 

AMONGST the bad diſpoſitions which 
keep men in error and ignorance, there was 
one which was more eminently peculiar ta 
the Gentiles than to the Jews, namely a 
great careleſsneſs and indifference about all 

religion in general. 

Men of rank and fortunes, of wit and a- 
bilities, are often found even in Chriſtian 
countries to be ſurpriſingly ignorant of reli- 
gion and of every thing that relates to it. 
Such were many of the Heathen ; their 


thoughts were all fixed upon other things, 


* Arrius Antoninus in Afia cum perſequeretur inſtanter, 
omnes illius civitatis Chriſtiani ante tribunalia ejus ſe manu 
—_ obtulerunt ; cum ille paucis duci juſſis, reliquis ait, 
& ne, & Yinsle dmobvioxes, npujayis & Cr Exile. 
Tertullian ad Scapulam, cap. ult. 

upon 
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upon reputation and vain-glory, upon wealth 
and power, upon luxury and pleaſure, upon 
buſineſs or learning. They thought, and 
they had reaſon to think, that the religion 
of their country was fable and forgery, and 
a heap of inconſiſtent lies, which inclined 
them to ſuppoſe that other religions were no 
better, and deſerved not to be examined, 
Hence it came to paſs that eyen when the 
Apoſtles preached the Goſpel, and wrought 
miracles in confirmation of a doctrine every 
way worthy of God, many Gentiles knew 
little or nothing of it, and would not take 
the leaſt pains to inform themſelves about 
it. This appears plainly from ancient hi- 
ſtory. 

About the time of the Apoſtles, and a 
little after, flouriſhed “ ſome learned men 
in the heathen world whoſe works are till 
extant. Theſe men muſt have known that 
there was a religion called the Chriſtian re- 
ligion; but their filence about it, or the very 
little that they ſay of the Chriſtians, or the 
falſe account which they give of them, af- 


A See Le Clere de N Incredulitt. Par, I. ch. 5. whence this 
remark is borrowed, 
fords 
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fords reaſon to ſuſpect that they never de- 
fired to be informed concerning Chriſtiani- 
ty, and that they underſtood nothing of it. 

We read in the A#ts of the Apoſtles, that 
Gallo, when the Jews brought St. Paul be- 
fore him, would not give them a hearing, 

He thought it unreaſonable that Paul 
ſhould be puniſhed by him becauſe he dif- 
fered from his countrymen in matters of re- 
ligion; and he thought right: but whether 
the doctrine taught by St. Paul were true or 
falſe, that he never conſidered for his own 
information, and therein he was very neg- 
ligent. 

When St. Part pleaded his cauſe before 
Feſtus, his diſcourſe was altogether to the 
purpoſe ; but becauſe it turned upon a reli- 
vious ſubject, it prefently tired the judge 
he would hear no more about it, and he 
told St. Paul that much ſtudy and learning 
had made him mad. 

When St. Paul preached to the Atheni- 
ans, he gained few proſelytes. His auditors 
were men of learning and underſtanding ; 
but they had more pride than knowledge, 
and more vanity than good ſenſe, and there- 
fore they left him, and neglected the op- 
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portunity of receiving further information 
and inſtruction. 

Another prejudice which the Gentiles en- 
tertained againſt the Goſpel, aroſe from the 
mean or bad opinion which many of them 
had of the Jes. For * a conſiderable time 
they made little diſtinction between Jews 
and Chriſtians, accounting Chriſtianity to be 
only a particular ſort of Judaiſin. 

The Gentiles + called the Chriſtians athe- 
iſts, becauſe they taught that the Gods of 
the nations were either nothing at all, or 


* When therefore Nera forbad to accuſe any perſon of 
Judaiſin, it is probable that Chriſtians came in for a ſhare of 
the benefit. Dio LXVIII. p. 769. Fabric. Luc. Evang. 
p. 222, The Chriſtian religion in its beginning was perſe- 
cated more by the Fews than by the Romans. The Romans 
had granted the Jr liberty of conſcience, and of obſer- 
ving their own laws, not only in Judæa, but in other coun- 
tries where they were ſettled, which appears in many places 
of Foſephus, as Ant. XVI. 10. XIV. 7. and in Philo. In- 
deed in the time of Tiberius, laws were made and executed 
to check Jew and Agyprian ſuperſtitions. Tacitus Ann. 
II. 85. Suetonius Tiber. 36. Seneca Epiſt. 108. Foſephus 
Ant. XVIII. 4. The ut, probably, ſuffered little from 
theſe edits, and infinuated themſelves again into the Empe- 
ror's favour. The like may be ſaid of the Edict of Claudius, 
mentioned As xviii. 2. See Grotius on Rom, xvi. 3. 18. 
and Pref. to Galat. and Whithy on Galat. vi. 12. 

+ Fuftin M. and other Apologiſto. 
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dead men, or Dæmons; becauſe they wor- 
ſhipped a ſpiritual Deity in a ſpiritual man- 

ner, and had no temples and no images. 
When the Goſpel began to ſpread in the 
world, the tares, as Chriſt foretold, ſptang 
up along with the good ſeed, ſeveral here- 
tics aroſe, who both taught falſe and wicked 
doctrines, and led very vitious lives. The 
ancient Chriſtians complain frequently that 
the 


* Tuſtin M. See Tillemont, Cakrockarirxs, Hiſt. 
Eccl. Tom, IL AJrenaxs I. 24. Edit. Oxon. obſerves that 
the Carfocratians brought diſgrace on the Chriſtian name by 
pretending to aſſume it, though they had nothing common 
with Chriſtians either in opinions, or in morals, or in way 
of life ; and then adds theſe words: Sed vitam guidem luxu- 
rio/am, ſententiam autem impiam ad vrlamen malitiæ iyſorum 
nomi ne abutuntur. 

The paſſage is corrupted. Grabe gives it up, as à place 
which he could not correct, and two emendations of it are 
propoſed one by Maſſuct, the editor of /renexs, the other 
by Le Clerc, Bibl. Choiſ. xxv. 237, which I ſhall not 
tranſcribe, - becauſe I think that they give us the ſenſe in- 
deed, but not the words. The likelieſt way to diſcover 
where the fault lies, is, from this old Latin verſion to gueſs 
at the Greek, which ſeems to have been thus; AxAd 737 
uy Ciov dowlor, Thy Se yreuny de, Te3s (or elt) vrixet- 
Avunua Ths lern le evlov, di xd|ayearrar. That is, 
literally ; vitam quidem luxurioſi, ſntentiam autem impii, 
ad welamen malitiæ ipſorum, nomine abutuntur. But they, 
Aufi in their lives, and impions in their doctrines, make a 
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the Gentiles would not*diſtinguiſh between 
the heretics and the true diſciples of Chriſt, 
and that they laid the crimes of theſe falſe 

' brethren 


Bud uſe "of the name [of Chriſtians) for a clole of their qvicks 
edneſt. 

Treneus alludes to Pet. I. II. 16. ui os adh 
Exec Th xaxias Thy iaeubietay. 

Somebody who thought that the fubſtatitives and adjec- 
tives ought to have agreed, changed /zxurioft and impii into 
luxurioſam and impiam. 

So II. 37. —— enumciare profunda et incredibilia myſteria 
prurientibus aures. Jreneus wrote, xynfloutrors Thy dxonv, 
from Tim. II. IV. 3. as others have obſerved. Prurientibus 
aures has the ſame conſtruction as vitam luxuriei, which 
greatly confirms my conjecture. See Clemens Alex. Strom; 
III. 1. p. 510, 511, 523, 532. Who uſes you inthe ſame 
manner as Jreneus. 

The old tranſtation which we have of Ireness is cloſe and 
unpolite, and for that reaſon may often diſcover to us the 
original ; as might eaſily be ſhewed in a multitude of places. 

Hence we may ſee why St. Paul ſays to Titus ; A mart 
that is an heretic, after the firſt and ſecond admonition rejett ; 
knowing that he that is ſuch is ſubverted, and finneth, being 
condemned of himſelf. For by the account which ancient 
Chriſtians have given us of ancient heretics, we find that 
they were turbulent factious men, who wanted to make 
themſelves heads of parties, or to ſow diſſention amongſt 
Chriſtians, that in effect they denied the authority of Mo/es, 
of the prophets, and of the Apoſtles, and that they blaſ- 
phemed the Creator of the world, that their morals were as 
bad as their belief, and that they ſurpaſſed the Pagans in 
wickedneſs. - Such men could feign themſelves Chriſtians 


oa: {het th and it was fit that they ſhould be re- 
jected 
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brethren to the charge of Chriſtianity ; not 
could the ſingular innocence and piety of 
the 


ected from Chriſtiah ſoeieties, eſpecially after they had 
been admoniſhed once and again. Self- condemned they 
were, either, firſt, becauſe they muſt have known in their 
own hearts that they had not the ſame belief with thoſe to 
whom they had joined themſelves ; or, ſecondly; becauſe 
perhaps, when they had been formerly admoniſhed, they 
had owned themſelves inexcuſable, and had promiſed a bet · 
ter behaviour. Thus the heretic Czyd acknowledged his 
fault more than once, and was pardoned and received, till at 
laſt for repeated offences he either was abſolutely rejected by 
the Church, or left it of his own accord. See Euſtbius 
Eccl. H. IV. 11. and Yalefus there, and Tillemont. H. E. 
Tom. II. Marcionites. Art. 6. 

If Tertullian be not miſtaken, Marcion and Palentings 
were excommunicated twice at leaſt, - /ermel et iterum, and 
Marcion repented at laſt, and would have been received 
into the Church® but orte preventus oft, Tertullian de Præ- 
ſcript. See Till:mont, Marcionites, and Bayle's Dit. under 
chat word. See alſo 7://emont, E. H. Tom. IV. Sabellient. 

There ſeems to be no ſmall difference between the here- 
tics of whom St. Paul ſpeaks, and thoſe who, though they 
fall into errors, yet deſire to know and to believe whatſoever 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles have taught, and to do what they 
require, and are not ſeduced from the right way by any 
apparent motives of vjce or mtereſt. 

The Manicheans were far enough from being heretics of 
the better ſort, You may ſee an account of them in Tille- 
mont H. E. Tom. IV. and the recantation of a Manichean; 
before he could be admitted into the Church, in Cotelerius 
Patr, Apoſt. Fo. I. p. 543. Ed. Cler. Yet Auguſtin, ad- 
Areſſing himſelf to them, treats them with great lenity and 
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the Chriſtians ſecure them from * malicious 
and falſe accuſations. 

Becauſe the Chriſtians aſſembled together 
frequently, and that ſecretly and in the 
night, in time of perſecution, the Pagans 
took occaſion to forge a + baſe calumny, and 
to affirm that they met in that manner to 
commit the moſt execrable crimes. This 
ſtory, though no proof of it was ever pro- 
duced, found credit amongſt ſome, which 
indeed is the leſs wonderful, becauſe wicked 
t men are uſually inclined to think others 
as bad as themſelves; and the Gentiles knew 
very well that in ſome of their own religious 
aſſemblies held in the night-time all works 
of darkneſs had been committed, 


compaſſion, contr. Fp. Manich. cap. 11. Tom. VIII. Ed. 
Ben. col. 151. He had been one of them himſelf, and knew 
how hard it was to ſhake off inveterate errors and preju- 
dices: 

Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccuſ rere diſco. 

* See Whitby on Cor. i. v. 1. 

+ Juſtin and the Apologiſts. Sce Minuc. Fel. ix. & 
Dawes. 

1 Ex nonnullis comperi, perſuaſiſſimum habuiſſe eum 
(Neronem) neminem hominem pudicum, aut ulla corporis 
parte purum eſſe: verùm pleroſque diſſimulare vitium, et 
calliditate obtegere. Suetor. Neron. 29. Ut quiſque eft vir 
optimus, ita difficillime eſſe alios improbos ſuſpicatur, Cicero 
Epiſt. ad Q, Fate. 

But 


7 
But the blameleſs lives, and the ſhining 
virtues, and the patient ſufferings of the 
Chriſtans, diſſipated by degrees theſe idle 
reports, and thoſe Jews and Gentiles who 
had any candour and ingenuity, thought 
them to be * ſpiteful and ridiculous. 

The + novelty of the Chriſtian religion, 
and the antiquity of Paganiſm was another 
prejudice of the Gentiles, Where was your 
religion a few years ago? ſaid the Romans. 
We follow our anceſtors, as they, with 
good ſucceſs, followed theirs: We have 
experienced the profitableneſs of our ſacred 
rites and ceremonies; the Gods whom we 
ſerve have protected and rewarded us, and 
raiſed our nation from ſmall beginnings to a 
ſtate of great wealth and power. This 
looſe and popular argument they urged very 
gravely, as if it had been a ſufficient defence 
of their fooliſh ſuperſtitions, 


* See Tuſtin. Dial. p. 155. 

+ In oppoſition to this, Fu/ebias undertakes to prove that 
Chriſtianity, in a certain ſenſe, is as old as mankind. E. H. 
I. 4. The Emperor Conflantine ſays the ſame, which 
perhaps he had learned from Ez/ebius. See Euſeb. vit. Con- 
ſtant, II. 57. Jin M. had ſaid the ſame; Apel. I. 69. 
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The plainneſs of the Goſpel, and the 
artleſs ſimplicity with which the Apoſtles 
and firſt teachers of it diſcourſed, was mat- 
ter of offence to the Gentiles, and truth ap- 
fooliſhneſs to them, becauſe it was 
unadorned. They required a better choice 
of words, a more elegant manner of expreſ- 
fion, more vivacity and fancy, more method 
and regularity, and more of the art of rea- 
foning. Philoſophy and oratory, of which 
they were ſo fond, had ſpoiled them ; phi- 
loſophy made them vain and conceited, and 
taught them to defend filly notions with 
captious and deceitful reafonings : and what 
was called eloquence at * that time, though 
much ſtudied and eſteemed, had degene- 
| rated, a bad taſte beginning to prevail, 


The time of Nero. Petronius, who lived at that time, 
juſtly complains adoleſcentulos in ſcholis ſtultiſſimas fieri, quia 
nihil ex iis que ip uſu habemns, aut audiunt aut vident; ſed 
piratas cum catenis\ in litore flantes, et tyrannos edifta ſcri- 
bentes, quibus impercat filiis, ut patrum ſuorum capita præci- 
dant, ſed reſponſa in peſtilentia data, ut virgines tres aut 
plures immolentur, &c. But Petronius himſelf, as Huetius 
thinks, judicio uu eff in literis valde limato et fubtili ; Ala 
deteriore, affeitato, fucato, interpolato : wt plus ei ad exiſti- 
mationem profuiſſe putem obſcanitatem rerum, quam ſermonis 

legantiam. | 

See alſd Lucian, Quomodo Hiſt. conſcribenda fit. 
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which made them deſpiſe the unaffected 
ſtyle of the New Teſtament, 

They complained of the Goſpel, that * it 
treated men like children, and required an 
unreaſonable condeſcenſion and ſubmiſſion 
from them, commanding hem to believe 
every thing without examination and upon 
the bare authority of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 
and not proving its aflertions by an argu- 
mentative method. 

The truths relating to faith and practice, 
propounded to us in the Goſpel, are indeed 
uſually affirmed, and not proved according 
to the rules of reaſoning. But every ſtudi- 
ous perſon knows that argumentative proofs 
of theſe things are ſometimes intricate, ob- 
ſcure, and above the reach of the bulk of 
mankind, and that + they may be oppoſed 


®* Origen contra C, I. p. 8. et VI. Credo guia impaſſibile 
eff, is often mentioned as a ſally of zeal in ſome old Chri- 
ſtian writer. Take it as it ſtands in Tertullian; Crucifixus 
e Dei Filius: Non pudet, quia pudendum eft. Et mortuus eft 
Dei Filius: prorſus credibile eft, quia ineptum eft. Et ſepul- 
tus reſurrexit : certum «ft, quia impoſſibile eſt. De Carne 
Chriſti, 

+ Argumenta a Philoſophis producuntur ſpecioſa in u- 
tramque partem; nec omnium eſt de eorum vi dijudicare. 
@rot. ad Heby. XI. 3. 
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by ingenious men with ſubtil objections 
which may perplex a perſon of an ordinary 
capacity. Therefore we may ſuppoſe that 
one ſent from God to reform and inſtruct 
the world will have recourſe to ſome plain 
and ſatisfactory way of eſtabliſhing his au- 
thority, which muſt be by working mira- 
cles, or by fulfilling ancient prophecies, or 
by foretelling future events, and that when 
he has thus prepared men to obey him and 
truſt in him, he will command as a Law- 
giver, rather than reaſon as a philoſopher. 

The end of religious teaching is to make 
men wiſe to falvation, and if nothing be 
wanting to accompliſh this end, there is no 
reaſon to complain that the “ ſtyle is rude 
and homely, or that the common ways of 
arguing are not obſerved. He who under- ' 
takes to inſtruct others, and has no autho- 
rity beſides that which he can obtain by 


raiſing in them a good opinion of his wiſ- 


dom and abilities, ſhould omit none of thoſe 
arts of perſuaſion which ingenious and 
learned men have cultivated, that he may 


Le Clerc on Car. 2, xi. 6. and Hammond and Le Clere 
on Galat. xi. 6. and Junius on Clemens, 1. Ep. ad G 


ſe 
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ſet truth in the faireſt light: but he who 
comes from God, and to whom God bears 
teſtimony, has no occaſion for theſe me- 
thods of gaining credit. He ought to be 
hear'd with reverence and ſubmiſſion, 
though as St. Paul ſays, his bodily preſence 
be weak, and his ſpeech contemptible. 
His very imperfections are in one reſpect a 
recommendation, as they tend to prove 
that his doctrines are not of his own 
invention, 
Beſides, the ſimplicity of the Goſpel ſuits 
with the ſubject, which is for the moſt part 
either an hiſtorical narration, or a collection 
of precepts, Even in“ human laws ſtudied 
eloquence 


* Quz quidem tradita ſunt breviter, ac nudè; nec enim 
decebat aliter : ut cum Deus ad hominem loqueretur, ar- 
gumentis aſſereret ſuas voces, tanquam fides ei non habe- 
retur : Sed, ut oportuit, eſt locutus, quaſi rerum omnium 
maximus jadex ; cujus eſt non argumentari, ſed pronunciare 
verum. Lactantius III. 1. 

Simplex et nuda veritas eſt luculentior, quia ſatis ornata 
per ſe eſt: adeoque ornamentis extrinſecus additis fucata 
corrumpitur : mendacium vers ſpecie placet alieni, dem, 

Non probo, quod Platonis legibus adjecta principia ſunt; 
Legem enim brevem eſſe oportet, quo facihus ab imperitis 
teneatur, velut emiſſa divinitus vox fit. Jubeat, non diſpu- 
tet, Nihil videtur mihi frigidius, nihil ineptius quam lex 
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gloquence is out of place. When God 
ſpeaks and commands, perſpicuity and bre- 
vity are the moſt proper ornaments, 

Yet we need not acknowledge that the 
Scriptures are void of thoſe graces which are 
eſteemed in human compoſitions s. There 
is in them beauty and ſublimity where the 
ſubje& requires or admits it ; though it 
ſeems often rather owing to the things of 
which they treat, than to * Wee and 
diſpoſition of words, 

When the Chriſtians 3 to the mi- 
racles by which the Goſpel was ſupported, 
the Gentiles replied that thoſe miracles were 
wrought by + magic. 

This 4 was certainly a fooliſh prejudice 
and a weak objection. If the Gentiles meant 


cum prologo. Mone, dic quid me velis feciſſe ; non diſco, 
ſed pareo. Seneca Epiſt. 94. 

Begxeis Ji Y oviiouer map dig abyu ννοανν,vv, £ 
* Topic ng UTC s — Breves autem et compendigſi furre 
[Chriſt] /ermones, non enim ſophiſta erat—)uſtin M. Apel. I. 

* Grotius ſays that St. Paul in his Epiſtle to the Fpbe- 
frans, rerum ſublimitatem adæguat verbis ſublimioribus guats 
alla unquam habuit lingua humana. 

+ Chu, in Origen, p. 7. and many others. 

r Many Pagans were of opinion that the boaſted arts of 
Magic were folly end deceit. See Plin, XXX. 2. Suecton · 


Mero. $1. 
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that the miracles were not real, but only 
illuſions and falſe appearances, this was con- 
futed by the teſtimony of thouſands who 
had ſeen thoſe wonderful works, and by the 
nature of many of thoſe works, which was 
ſuch that there could be no deceit in them. 
Or if they meant that there were certain 
wicked arts and charms by which bad men 
could compel the Gods to obey them and to 
aſſiſt them in performing ſupernatural things, 
this is a notion * which was only fit for po- 
etry. Or laſtly, if they meant that the mi- 
racles were wrought by the interpoſition of 
inferior or evil powers, and not by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſupreme God, the anſwer to 
their objection is this: The Chriſtian reli- 
gion is founded upon natural religion, and 
ſuppoſes that there is a God, and that he is 
molt wiſe, moſt powerful, and + moſt good. 

Chriſt 


* See Broukus, on Tibull. I. IT. 43. and Grotius de Very 
R. C. IV. 8. Mexander p. 88. 
— & ty ag iaxor Tor Oey 
Tots xupCdnos par roc &5 3 C 
O ere roav ig pet or 17 Oe. 
Where ſee Le Clerc. 
+ All religion, natural oz revealed, and all our better 
hopes are founded upon the ſuppoſition that God is good 3 
ü and 
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Chriſt and the Apoſtles appealed to the God 
and Father of the univerſe, to the firſt Cauſe 


and as this is of all truths the moſt important, ſo there are 
many clear and ſtrong proofs of it. I ſhall only mention 
one or two. 

1. To ſuppoſe that God is not good, is to ſuppoſe him 
weaker, and more imperfect, and worſe than the worſt 
of his creatures. 

In men every evil action may be aſcribed to the tempta- 
tion of preſent proſit or pleaſure, to a power which the mind 
has of fixing its thoughts entirely upon the object which it 
deſires, and of overlooking the ill conſequences ariſing from 
it, and in ſome meaſure to error and miſtake. Thus en- 
ticed and deluded a ſinner acts, never chufirg evil for its own 
ſake. But God, if he were an evil being, would be diſ 
poſed to evil neither by miſtake, nor temptation, nor paſ- 
ſion, nor advantage, and would chuſe evil purely as evil. 

2, It is the obſervation of a celebrated philoſopher, that 
erg; T3 binde I dyant warn i dyanuldn av ds 
Tz eye, ful eee, &c. Ariſtot. Ethic, Nicom. IX, 
that the Artiſt loves the work of his hands better than his 
work would love him, if it were endued with ſenſe and 
reaſon ; and that the perſon who confers a great benefit upon 
another, loves him whom he obliges better than the obliged 
perſon loves him. To which we may add that parents ge- 
nerally love their children more than they are beloved by 
them. And yet in all theſe inſtances, gratitude, one would 
think, ſhould make the love of the inferior to be the 
ſtrongeſt; but experience ſhews that it has not this effect. 
Theſe obſervations may be reduced to a general truth, that 
love deſcends more than it aſcends ; and we may be per. 
mitted, I think, to apply this to God and our ſelves, and to 
ſay that our great and good Creator and Benefactor loves us 
far better than the moſt dutiful of us love him, F 
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of all things, they declared themſelves to be 
his miniſters, appointed by him to reform 
mankind, they declared that all other reli- 
gions were falſe, and that all the Gods of 
the Gentiles were no gods, they declared 
that they were ſent to extirpate idolatry, and 
to overturn the dominion of evil ſpirits ; 
and in atteſtation to this they wrought mi- 
racles, Here was a ſolemn appeal to the 
Almighty, and a publick challenge to all 
other deities, and to evil Dzmons ; it is not 
therefore * reaſonable to ſuppoſe either that 
God would permit men to abuſe his name 
and authority for bad purpoſes and give ſuch 
power to impoſtors, or that the GodsF 


This will likewiſe anſwer the objection of the cut, that 
Chriſt wrought miracles by the aſſiſtance of the Devil. 

+ The Pagans were ſometimes offended at their Gods and 
forſook them, becauſe they did not ſhew their power in re- 
ſenting affronts and vindicating their own injured honour, 
In the reign of Theodo/aus, it happen'd that the Mie did not 
overflow at the common time. The AZgyptian Pagans ſaid 
it was becauſe they were not permitted to offer their accuſ- 
tomed ſacrifices to the River, and grew tumultuous about it- 
Soon after, he began to ſwell, and flow'd much more plen- 
tifully than was uſual ; whereupon the Alexandrians, who 
were ever famous for ſcoff and ridicule, cried out in the 
Theatre, & oja yiewy H ee iEupnaey 6 ra, Mum, 
tanquam ſenem ac delirum urinam effudifſe ; and many of them 
turn'd Chriſtians, Soxomen, H. E. VII. 20. of 
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of the Gentiles and evil ſpirits would not ex- 
ert their utmoſt power againſt their pro- 
ſeſſed and open enemies, and hinder them 
from working miracles, if they were able“. 
The 


# Tt has been objected to miracles in general, that God, 
who is moſt wiſe and unchangeable, cannot alter that courſe 
of nature which with perfect wiſdom he has eſtabliſhed. 

1. It would be proper to know what notions the objeftors 
have of the Deity. If by the word God they mean the god 
of otrato or of Spinoxa, tis very true that ſuch a God cannot 
alter any thing. 

2. When a miracle is wrought, the courſe of nature is 
altered, but the will and purpoſe of God is not altered, who 
could not eſtabliſh a courſe which he ſhould not be able to 
change, and who, when he eſtabliſhed .it, knew what 
changes he would at certain times make in it. 

Though miracles ſeem to be the beſt credentials which: a 
perſon can produce, it is poſſible that by being frequently re- 
peated they may loſe ſome of their effect on ſome tempers, 
and make a fainter impreſſion upon them, May we ſuppoſe 
this to have been the caſe of ſome careleſs and negligent 
men who ſaw the miracles of Chriſt and of his Apoſtles ? 

Chriſt often appeals to his miracles as to a direct and ſuf. 
ficient proof of his authority; and his Apoſtles ſpeak the 
{ame language. The Pagans, when they were afterwards 
preſs'd with this argument, to elude the force of it, uſed to 
ſay that Chriſt and his diſciples wrought miracles by magic 
art. Some of the Fathers, as Juſtin Apol. I. p. 48. and 
Jreneus II 57. thought that the beſt way of removing this 
objection was to appeal to the prophecies, and to ſay, that 
fince the miracles of Chriſt had been foretold, they muſt 
have been true miracles, performed by the divine aſſiſtance, 
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The Chriſtian religion required an open 


profeſſion before men, which ſeemed alſo 
unrea- 


and not illuſions or tricks of magic. Others, as Tertullian, 
in a certain place, and La&antius V. 3. went ſo far as to 
own that the miracles of Chriſt would not have been proved 
to be true miracles, nor diſtinguiſhed from magical opera- 
tions, unleſs they had been foretold by the prophets. 

Arnabias, in his firſt Book, has reaſoned better on this 
ſubje&, though reaſoning was not his talent, and his judg- 
ment was not equal to his learning and vivacity. Origer 
prudently infiſts upon miracles as proving the truth of Chri- 
ſtianity no leſs than prophecy, Contra C2//. p. 5. 

The Gentiles alſo oppoled miracles to miracles, and the 
Fathers would not undertake to affirm that ſuch a thing 
could not poſhbly be. When the Pagans ſaid that ſome by 
imploring the aid of their Gods had been cured of diſeaſes, 
the Chriſtians replied that it might be true, for that their 
Gods were Devils, who, irrepentes corporibus occult?, ut ſpi- 
ritus lenues, morbos fingunt, terrent mentes, membra diftor= 
quent, ut ad cultum ſui cogant, ut nidore altarium vel hoſtiis 
pecudum ſaginati, remiſſis, que conſtrinxæerant, curaſſe ui 
deantur. Minucius Felix. p. 137. 

The miracles aſcribed to Chriſt and his Apoſtles recom- 
mend themſelves to our belief on the following accounts. 

They were wrought by perſons who ſolemnly appealed to 
God, and who declared that they would perform them, 

They were wrought in a public manner, 

Before enemies and unbelievers. 

In a learned age and civilized countries, 

Not with any air of pride, vanity, and oftentation, 

Not for the ſake of lucre, or for worldly adyantage; - , 

In confirmation of precepts and doctrines good and uſe- 
ful to mankind, 

Ar 
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unreaſonable to the learned Pagan, who, 
as we obſerved before, were generally of 
opinion that if a man led a virtuous life, it 
mattered not much what religion he pro- 
feſſed, that the ſupreme Being choſe to be 
worſhipped in various ways, according to 
the various notions which different people 
entertained of him, and that every one was 
obliged for the ſake of public peace to con- 
form to the religion eſtabliſhed in his 
country. 


At a time when men wanted neither power nor inclina- 
tion to expoſe them if they were impoſtures, and were in no 
danger of being called Atheiſts and Heretics, and of being 
inſulted by the populace, and perſecuted by the civil Ma- 
giſtrate for ridiculing them. 

They were various and numerous. 

Of a permanent nature, and might be reviewed and re- 
examined. : 

Had nothing fantaſtical and cruel in them, but were acts 
of kindneſs and beneficence. 

They had ceaſed for a long time before Chriſt appeared, 
and therefore would raiſe the attention of men. 

They converted multitudes to the faith, 

Were atteſted by proper witneſſes. 

Foretold by the prophets, and ſuch as the Jews expected 
from the Meſſias. See Grot, de Ver. R. C. IV. 17. 

Acknowledged by adverſaries. See Grot. de Ver. II. 5. 
III. 7. and Le Clerc's notes, III. 14. Cudworth Intell. 
Syſt. p. 271. Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. III. 6, 8. Bayle 
Dit. Hizrocies. Biſhop Chandler Def. of Chriſtian, 
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I ſhall not treat this opinion with con- 
tempt: it is perhaps the moſt “ ſpecious 
thing that the Gentiles had to ſay for them- 
ſelves. Let it be granted that a Pagan was 
not obliged to enquire diligently after all the 
religious notions and the various modes of 
worſhip which obtained up and down in the 
habitable world, nor to ſpend his time in 
examining what the philoſophers had to 
urge for their ſeveral tenets, that it was 
enough ſor him to practiſe thoſe virtues 
which had the general approbation, and to 
honour the Deity, more patrio; if we ſhould 
make even theſe large conceſſions, yet when 
a Religion, fair and amiable, juſt and holy, 
and atteſted by miracles, condeſcended to 
vifit him and to come to ſeek him; to re- 
fuſe her a hearing and to reject her with 
ſcorn was an immoral behaviour, ſhewed a 
contempt of truth and of the Deity, and 
was a ſcandalous indolence in a man, who 


* Marcilius Ficinus, in his Treatiſe of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, has in ſome meaſure adopted the ſentiment. He 
contends, ch, 4. that all religions, how differing ſoever, 
are ſo far good as they teach men to honour the Deity ; and 
he adds, forfitan et warietas hujuſmodi, ordinante Deo, de- 
corem quendam parit in wniverſo mirabilem. 
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probably would not have refuſed toil of 
body and attention of mind, if pleaſure, or 
profit, or praiſe had called him to it. 

To profeſs doctrines which we believe to 
be falſe, for worldly advantage, for the ſake 
of quiet, for political reaſons, and out of 
ſubmiſſion to the civil Magiſtrate; is a vitious 
exceſs which nothing can juſtify. Not to 
be content with the liberty of following our 
own ſentiments, but rudely to attack what 
is accounted true and facred in the nation 
where we live, is an extreme on the other 
fide. The dictates of prudence and of good 
manners, and the reverence due to civil ſo- 
ciety, ate things which ought to be carefully 
conſidered by thoſe whoſe inquiries have 
led them aſide from the religious opinions 


Ry received, 
"Laſtly, the Gentiles diſliked Chriſtianity, 


1 it was in their way of thinking, an 
unſociable and domineering religion“, which 


When Dionyſus Alex. was brought before Aimilian, 
and exhorted by him to adore the Gods, he replied, that 


Chriſtians worſhipped one God, maker of all things, Why, 


ſo you may, ſaid Amilian, you may worſhip your own 


God as much as you will, if you will but worſhip our Gods 
alſo. Euſeb. E. H. VII. 11. 
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rejected all Gods; except one, and con- 
demned all other religions as impious and 
deteſtable. 

Sven were the prejudices of the Yeres 
and Gentiles, which made ſo many of them 
unwilling and unfit to receive the Chriſtian 
religion. But there is reaſon to think that 
the number of unbelievers, amongſt thoſe 
to whom the Goſpel was firſt preached, was 
not altogether ſo great, as is commonly 
imagined*, Befides thoſe who profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, and thoſe who rejected and 
oppoſed it, there were in all probability 
multitudes between both, neither perfect 
Chriſtians, nor yet unbelievers; they had 
a favourable opinion of the Goſpel, but 
worldly conſiderations made them unwilling 
to own it. There were many circumſtances 
which inclined them to think that Chri- 
ſtianity was a divine revelation, but there 
were many inconveniences which attended 
the open profeſſion of it; and they could 
not find in themſelves coutage enough to 
bear them; to diſoblige their friends and 


* See Epiphanius Heres. 30. c. 9. p. 133. and Petavy, 
Not. p: 58. where ſome ſtrange things are related, the 


eruth of which I would neither affirm nor deny. 
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family, to ruin their fortunes, to loſe their 
reputation, their liberty, and their life, for 
the fake of this new religion. Therefore 
they were willing to hope that if they en- 
deavoured to obſerve the great precepts of 
morality, which Chriſt had repreſented as 
the principal part, the ſum and ſubſtance 
of religion, if they thought honourably of 
the Goſpel, if they never ſpake againſt it, 
if they offered no injury to the Chriſtians, 
if they did them all the ſervices that they 
could ſafely perform, they were willing to 
hope that God would accept this, and that 
he would excuſe and forgive the reſt. 

The account which we have of thoſe 
times is very ſhort ; but enough is ſaid in 
the New Teſtament to ſhew that this ſup- 
poſition is -not groundleſs, and that many 
thought and acted in this manner; for we 
ars there told that ſeveral believed in Chriſt, 
but durſt not own it, ſome becauſe they 
loved the praiſe of men, others becauſe they 
feared the Jews, becauſe they would not be 
put out of the ſynagogue, others becauſe 
they would not part with their poſſeſſions. 
Toſepb of Arimathes is ſaid to have been ſe- 

| cretly 
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cretly his diſciple & Nz:codenus ſeems to 
have had the ſame diſpoſition; and after- 
wards Gamaliel, and other Phariſees who 
oppoſed the perſecution and the puniſhment 
of the Apoſtles, were probably not a little 
inclined to Chriſtianity. Thus it was then, 
and thus it has been ever ſince. Truth has 
had concealed and timorous friends; who 
keeping their ſentiments to themſelves, or 
diſcloſing them only to a few, complied 
with eſtabliſhed errors and ſuperſtitions, 
which they diſliked and deſpiſed. They 
who are at all acquainted with hiſtory know 
that a + great number of ſuch examples 


might be produced. 

Tur oppoſition which the Goſpel expe- 
rienced from the Jews and Gentiles aroſe 
principally from their vices. To this cauſe 


* 7illemont, Hift. Fccl. Tom. II. has collected many 
things concerning Nicodemus and Gamaliel, principally from 
Lucian de Inventione S. Stephant. 

+ Eraſmus Fyift. 583. ſays, Quid ego potuiſſem opitu - 
lari Luthero, fi me periculi comitem fecifſem, niſi ut pro 
uno perirent duo? —— Mu!ta quidem præclare et docuit et 
monuit, atque utinam ſua bona malis intolerabilibus non 
vitiaſſet! Quod fi omnia pie ſcripſiſſet, non tamen erat 
animus ob veritatem capite periclitari. Non omnes ad mar- 
tyrium ſatis habent roboris. Vereor ne fi quid inciderit tu- 
multds; Petrum ſim imitaturus. 
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the Scriptures aſcribe their unbelief, and ob- 
ſerve that truth is hidden from thoſe who 
love darkneſs rather than light, whoſe deeds 
are evil, who hate to be reformed, whoſe 
minds are carnal and cannot be ſubject to 
the law of God, and who have pleaſure in 
unrighteouſneſs. Of ſuch perſons it is ſaid, 
that none of them ſhall underſtand. 

Virtue and goodneſs are the health of the 
ſoul, and vice is a diſeaſe in it. A ſickly 
and infirm body cannot undergo hard toil, 
nor can a mind vexed and diſcompoſed with 
irregular appetites attend to the ſearch after 
truth, wanting that evenneſs of temper and 
that vigour which are neceſſary in ſuch en- 
quiries. 

The entire oppoſition between the prin- 
ciples of religion and the inclinations of a 
vitious mind, makes a bad man an improper 
judge of morality. 

A man ſeldom judges right in a cauſe be- 
tween himſelf and his enemy ; prejudice and 
paſſion incline him to give an unfair ſen- 
tence. In ſuch a fituation is the ſinner 
when he ſits down to examine the truth of 
religion; for if religion be indeed what it is 


commonly ſuppoſed to be, he is a rebel to 
God 
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God and to reaſon, a mere fool, and yet not 
excuſable upon that account, becauſe his 
folly is not a natural, but an acquired infir- 
mity. And what can ſuch a one do? He 
muſt hate the glaſs that ſets his deformity 
before him, he muſt turn away his eyes and 
his thoughts from divine truths, and con- 
found the differences between right and 
wrong, that he may find ſome plea for his 
conduct. 

Since God is the Father of all, ſince his 
mercy is over all his works, ſince he puts it 
in the power of every perſon to perform all 
that he requires from him, and ſince men 
are expoſed to many temptations, it is rea- 
ſonable to think that from this ſupreme Be- 
ing, from this eternal Fountain of truth and 
of all good gifts, there ĩſſues a * light which 
lighteth every one that cometh into the 
world, and that whoſoever hath a love of 
things good and praiſe-worthy, and a deſire 
of acting a virtuous and rational part in his 
ſtation, has alſo a bleſſing from God, and a 


* See Gretius, Vot. pro Pac. p. 666. and River. Apol. 
Diſeuf. p. 704- 
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ſecret influence upon his heart and under- 
ſtanding to guide and improve him. 

This bleſſing, as it is given to the good, 
ſo it is withholden from the wicked. The 
mind that delights in unrighteouſneſs, and 
prefers it to the divine favour, is left to it- 
felf, to its injudicious choice, and to the 
fatal conſequences of that choice. God 
withdraws himſelf from it, and all is darky 
neſs and diſorder. 


II. The 
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The propagation of the Goſpel. 


HE ſwift and ſucceſsful progreſs of 

the Goſpel, which preached by a 
few inconſiderable perſons overcame a vio- 
lent oppoſition, and in a ſhort time ſpread 
itſelf through the world, is commonly and 
juſtly ſuppoſed to afford convincing proofs 
of the truth of the Chriſtian religion ; and 
on that account deſerves to be ſeriouſly and 
carefully examined. 

1. The converſion of the Gentiles is a 
proof of the truth of our religion, if it be 
conſidered as the completion of ſeveral pro- 
phecies. 

There are paſſages in the old Teſtament 
applied by Chriſtians to our Lord and to 
his religion, which muſt be confeſſed to 
have ſome obſcurity, and to be at- 
tended with ſome difficulty; but there are 
others clear and expreſs : and of this kind 
64 are 


13 
are the predictions & concerning the calling 
of the Gentiles. 

There are + many places in the Old Teſ- 
tament which declare that in due time there 
ſhould be a converſion of the Pagan world, 
all nations ſhould turn to the Lord, and 
worſhip him, and his name ſhould be great 
amongſt the Gentzles, that true religion 
taught at Jeruſalem ſhould prevail oyer ido- 
latry, that God ſhould ſend forth his Law 
thence, and rule over the converted nations, 
guiding and inſtrufting them by his holy 
word, ſhewing them their former errors, 
and teaching them to lead a new life, and 
that they who ſhould ſubmit to theſe divine 
precepts, ſhould alſo lay aſide their mutual 


It may be objected; if the calling of the Gentiles was 
fo clearly foretold, how could it be ſaid in the New Teſta- 
ment to have been a myſtery, a myſtery to men and 
Angels ? 

That multitudes of Gentiles ſhould one day forſake idola- 
try, and be converted to the worſhip of God, this could 
ſcarce be unknown, after the prophets had faid ſo much 
about it; but that the Gentiles ſhould become God's people 
without being made proſelytes to Judaiſm, and that the ce- 
remonial law ſhould be antiquated, this was not ſo clearly 
declared as to be underſtood before the event explained it. 

+ They are collected in Fabric. Luc. Evang. p. 7. or 
Huet. Dem. Ev. Prop. IX. cap. 148. 
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animoſities, their hatred and malice, and 
ſhould be remarkable for charity and uni- 
verſal love. 

Thus ſpeak the prophets concerning this 
great and happy change, and from the man- 
ner in which they ſpeak we may obſerve 
that this reformation of the Gentiles ſhould 
extend itſelf very far, that many nations 
were to leave their idolatrous rites, and to 
ſerve the true God; for nothing leſs can 
well be underſtood by theſe expreſſions ; A 
the ends of the earth, and, the Gentiles from 
the riſing of the ſun to his going down. 

We may obſerve that therefore theſe pro- 
phecies cannot be ſuppoſed to have been 
fulfilled before the preaching of the Goſpel. 
Many Gentiles from time to time became 
proſelytes to the Jeuiſb religion, but the 
number of thoſe proſelytes was not conſide- 
rable enough to deſerve to be deſcribed in 
ſuch a manner; nor were * whole nations 
converted to the worſhip of the true God. 


* Unleſs, perhaps, the Samaritans, and the Idumean:. 
The [dumeans embraced Judaiſin, being compelled to it by 
Hyrcanus. Joſeph. Antig. XIII. 9. after which they were 
incorporated into the Jeiſb nation, and ceaſed to be a 


diſtinct people. 
Our 
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Jeſepbus contr. Apion. I. 12. 


9 
Our Lord came into the world, declared 
himſelf to be the perſon foretold by the 
prophets who ſhould work this great change, 
and in whom the Gentiles ſhould truſt, and 
ſent forth his diſciples to make converts in 
all nations, promiſing them ſucceſs through 


his aſſiſtance. 
Thus we ſee the prophets and our Lord 


affirming, that idolatry ſhould decline, and 


true religion be eſtabliſhed in its place; we 
ſee Chriſtianity propagated by the Apoſtles 
through the earth, and prevailing over hea- 
then ſuperſtition whereſoever it appeared; 
we ſee alſo that this was an event which lay 
out of the reach of human foreſight. The 
prophets had no reaſon from the appearance 
of things to believe that ſuch a thing ſhould 
come to paſs. The worſhip of God was 
then confined in a manner to the Jews ; the 
Jeus were in danger of being ſome time or 
other ſubdued by more powerful nations, of 
being led away into captivity or deſtroyed ; 
they had * little intercourſe with other 
Hude Juruy e YA ortiper éü ae, ET i- 
gleus XA, ud Tots re d ο(d˖u Jr i] la 
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people, and were hated or deſpiſed by many 
of the Gentiles ; they often fell into the er- 
rors and vices of their neighbours. Upon 
all theſe accounts it ſeemed more probable 
that the time might come when the Jews 
ſhould be cut off, or become idolaters, than 
that the Heathen ſhould be converted by 
their means. And when our Lord ſaid that 
the converſion of the Gent:/es was at hand, 
idolatry was as flouriſhing as it had been in 
the time of the Prophets, ſuperſtition in 
many places as prevailing, irreligion as ge- 
neral, and vice, at leaſt as triumphant as 
ever; the Romans, whoſe dominion was 
then very extenſive, had no high opinion 
of the Jews ; yet Chriſt declares that his 


| Apoſtles, though ſeemingly unequal to the 


undertaking, ſhould ſucceed in it, and re- 
form the corrupted world. The conver- 
ſion therefore of the Gentiles, confidered as 
an event which could not be foreſeen by 


men, which always appeared impro- 
bable, and which was * foretold by the 


prophets 


* Rutilins, who lived when, to his ſorrow, theſe decla- 
rations were fulfilled, ſays ; 
Atque 
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prophets and by Jeſus Chriſt, is a juſt proof 
that Chriſtianity is a divine revelation, and 
that the Spirit of God, who ſo long before 
declared its ſwift and extenſive progreſs, aſ- 
fiſted in its eſtabliſhment. 

2. The propagation of Chriſtianity is a 
proof of its truth, becauſe it could never 
have made its way in the world * without 
the aſſiſtance of miracles. 

Not many years after Chriſt's death we 
find great numbers of Chriſtians among 
the Jews, and Gentiles. We cannot ac- 
count for their converſion merely from the 
love of novelty, from ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm, from the promiſes and threats 
contained in the Goſpel, from the purity of 
its morality, from the good lives and pa- 
tient ſufferings of the diſciples of Chriſt. 
We muſt of neceſſity ſuppoſe that miracles 


Atque utinam nunquam Judæa ſubacta fuiſſet 
Pompeii bellis, imperioque Titi. 
- Latins exciſe peftis contagia forpunt, 
FVittareſque ſuos natio victa premit. Itiner. 395. 
Seneca had ſaid the ſame of the us; vidi vidtorilu 
ges dedernnt, apud Anga. De Civ. Dei. VI. II. But 
Rutilius by his Jews means the Chriſtians, whom he dur 
not openly abuſe. | 


* Origen uſes this argument Contr, C,. p. 30. 


re 
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were wrought to convince them ; and * 
for the following reaſons. 

The Apoſtles, when they began to noma 
the Goſpel “, declared that Jeſus Chriſt had 
done many mighty works, and was riſen 
from the dead, and had ſent them to con- 
vert the world, and had given them a 
power to work miracles in proof of their 
miſſion. 

By declaring this they were under a ne- 
ceſſity of working miracles, or of loſing 
credit among all men, If they wrought no 
miracles, they confuted themſelves, and 
could never have made any conſiderable 
number of diſciples. Since therefore it ap- 
pears that they pretended to have received 
the holy Spirit, to ſpeak languages which 
they had never learned, to perform many 
miraculous works, and to confer the ſame 
gifts upon believers, and ſince they prevail 
ed on multitudes of all nations, ranks, ages, 
and employments, to forſake the religions 
in which they were educated, and to em- 
brace Chriſtianity, the converſion of fo 


* Mohammed, prudently enough, always profeſſed that 
he had no power to work miracles. 


many 
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many perſons is a proof that the Apoſtles 
were undoubtedly endued with power from 
on high. 

St. Paul planted and preached the Goſpel 
at Corinth, no obſcure place in ſome remote 
corner of the world, but a city great and 
populous, flouriſhing in trade, wealth, and 
learning, filled with orators and philoſo- 
phers, advantageouſly ſituated in Greece, 
and called the light and pride and glory of 
Greece, 

To theſe Corinthians he writes two epi- 
ſtles; in the firſt he blames them for ſome 
faults which they had committed, amongſt 
which this 1s particularly mentioned, that 
they had not always made the beſt and 
moſt diſcreet uſe of ſpiritual and miraculous 
gifts; he gives them ſome directions how 
to exerciſe theſe gifts, and he tells them that 
charity, that is, the love of our fellow- 
creatures, and a ſtudy to promote peace, 
happineſs, and virtue amongſt men, is a 
more excellent thing than any miraculous 
power whatſoever, which, by the way, is 
not the language of an enthuſiaſt. 

In his next Epiſtle he commends the re- 
ſpect and obedience which they had paid to 
him ; 
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him; and to convince ſome of them ſtill 
farther that he deſerved ſuch regard, he re- 
minds them of the miracles which he had 
wrought amongſt them; I ought to have 
been commended of you; for in nothing am I 
behind the very chiefeſ# Apoſtles, though I be 
nothing. Truly the figns of an Apoſtle were 
wrought among you in all patience, in ſigns, 
and wonders and mighty deeds. 

Now, if the Corinthians had really no 
ſuch preternatural gifts, and if St, Paul had 
never wrought any miracles amongſt them, 
it is impoſſible to think that they would 
have retained any regard to him and to his 
doctrine. If we think ſo, we mult ſuppoſe 
them to have been perſons who lived in a 
polite country and had not the ſenſe of ſa- 
vages, men who had nothing of men be- 
ſides the outward ſhape and reſemblance, 
men of a different Kind from any that the 
world ever ſaw before or ſince; for the moſt 
enthuſiaſtic ſe& would forſake their founder 
and teacher, if he ſhould write them long 
and grave epiſtles full of matters of fact 
which they all knew to be falſe, appealing 
to miracles which he had never wrought, 

and 
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and directing them to a diſcreet uſe of pow- 
ers which themſelves never had. 

3. To eſtabliſh a new religion even a- 
mongſt a few people, or in one ſingle na- 
tion, is a thing in itſelf exceedingly diffi- 
cult, To reform ſome corruptions which 
may have ſpread in a religion, or to make 
new regulations in it, is not perhaps ſo 
hard, when the main and principal parts 
of that religion are preſerved entire and un- 
ſhaken ; and yet even this very often can- 
not be accompliſhed without an extraordi- 
nary concurrence of circumſtances, and may 
be attempted a thouſand times without ſuc- 
ceſs: But to introduce a new faith, a new 
way of thinking and acting, and to per- 
ſuade many nations to quit the religion in 
which their anceſtors had lived and died, 
which had been delivered down to them 
from time immemorial, to make them for- 
ſake and deſpiſe the Deities which they had 
been accuſtomed to reverence and worſhip, 
this is a work of ſtill greater difficulty. The 
prejudices of education and the ſtubborneſs 
of ſuperſtition ſeem almoſt invincible ; and 


therefore the prophet Jeremiah, when he 
h upbraids 


Cogp ] 


upbraids the people for * neglecting their 


own religion, and embracing the idolatrous 
worſhip of their neighbours, obſerves that 
their behaviour in this was not only baſe and 
ſtupid, and ungrateful, but new and unpa- 
rallel'd. Hath any nation changed their 
Gods, which yet are no Gods? but my people 
baue changed their glory for that which doth 
not profit. 

But beſides the refiſtance which ſuperſti- 
tion and the prejudices of education would 
form, worldly policy could not fail to dif- 
countenance ſuch an attempt. Changes in 
religion very often produce changes in the 
ſtate, and according to the maxims of go- 
vernment, all Princes and Magiſtrates look 
with an evil eye upon teachers of new doc- 
trines, as upon ſeditious and dangerous per- 
ſons. 

4. It cannot be denied to be a very ſtrange 
and ſurpriſing thing that perſons whole cir- 

I ſay, negledting, rather than forſaling and rgeding, 
For the people of 1/-ae/ and Fudah, even in their worſt and 
moſt idolatrous times, did never abſolutely and totally re. 
nounce the true God; they worſhipped falſe Gods with and 
befides him. But God, who would hot ſuffer the honour due 
to him alone to be thus given to others, nor bear a rival, 


often reſents and repreſents it as no better than apoſtaſy. See 


the Commentators on As viii. 42. 
| cumſtances 
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cumſtances and natural abilities were low 
and mean, ſhould have ſucceeded in ſo 
great an undertaking. 

It might juſtly be expected of one who 
ſhould perform ſuch a thing, that he ſhould 
be a victorious and virtuous prince, who 
ſhould make himſelf both reverenced and 
beloved, or a philoſopher remarkable for 
wiſdom and eloquence, ſkilled in all the 
arts of perſuaſion, and formed by nature 
to infinuate himſelf into the favour of men. 
But when perſons of mean extraction, of yo 


human learning, poor, obſcure and friend- 


leſs, ſet about it, nothing can follow but 
ſcorn and diſappointment, unleſs the Di- 


vine aſſiſtance be added, which can give 


ſtrength * to weakneſs, and wiſdom to ig- 
norance, and accompliſh its purpoſe by the 
moſt unpromiſing means. 

5. If theſe perſons are not only of mean 


rank and abilities, but expoſed to ſlander 


#* Mirum eſt quam parum acuti eſſent Apoſtolorum non- 
nulli, ſed dats operi tales a Chriſto electos fuiſſe veriſimile 
eſt ; ne dum putabant ſe intelligere quis efſet, quidve moli- 
retur, quidpiam ingenio ſuo freti, quod Evangelio noceret, 
aggrederentur ; neve poſſent dogmatum, quæ nunciabantur, 
inventores haberi. Clericus ad Foan. XIV. 7. Vide etiam 
FValeſium ad Conſtant. Orat. in Eu/ebio, cap. II. p. 687. 

and 
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and calumny, and greatly hated by the 
world, there is ſtill leſs proſpect of ſucceſs, 
Whoſoever would command the attention, 
the reſpect and obedience of men, muſt 
ſtand fair in their opinion; as one who is 
diſintereſted and who ſeeks their good. He 
who, though undeſervedly, has loſt his re- 
putation, has loſt many opportunities of do- 
ing ſervice to mankind : what comes from 
him, though commendable and profitable 
in itſelf, is often ſuſpected, lighted, and 
ill received. I have already ſhewed the 
great hatred which the generality of the 
Jews and Gentiles bare towards the firſt 
Chriſtians, and the cauſes and effects of that 
hatred. Therefore the progreſs of the Goſ- 
pel, in ſpite of all the lies which had 
been told concerning it, of all the mali- 
cious oppoſition which its profeſſors under- 
went, can only be aſcribed to the prevail- 
ing force of truth and innocence, and to the 
protection of the Almighty. | 

6. The eſtabliſhing of Chriſtianity in 
ſo many nations, and amongſt perſons of 
all ranks and conditions, is an argument in 
favour of it. Never was there a religion 


which in this reſpect can be compared with 
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it ; for it united the Jews and Gentiles, that 
is, perſons in many reſpects the moſt oppo- 
ſite, it brought over rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned, it ſpread through barbarous 
and ſavage nations, and through the moſt 
polite and wiſe people, and made its pro- 
greſs far and wide. 

The Apoſtles began with the Jews, and 
though they could not ſucceed ſo well as to 
reform the whole nation, though the bulk 
of them remained incorrigible till deſtruc- 
tion overtook them, yet the harveſt was by 
no means contemptible. Twenty years 
were not paſſed from Chriſt's reſurrection, 
when St. Paul coming to Jeruſalem, was 
told by the Diſciples, Acts xxi. 20. Thou 
ſeeſt, Brother, how many * thouſands of Jews 
there are which believe. So mightily did the 
word of God prevail, even in the capital 
city of that diſobedient people. In other 
nations the ſucceſs was greater, and in leſs 
than forty years after Chriſt, an innumera- 
ble multitude of believers were found in 


moſt parts of the known world. 


f Togeu Muerte, how many — ten thouſand:, that 
i, how great @ number, 


A reli- 
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A religion which can thus recommend 
itſelf to all tempers and meet with ſo wide 
an approbation, muſt in all probability be 
founded on truth, and agreeable to the 
dictates of reaſon. 
7. To convert nations to a ſtrict religion 
from religions which give great indulgences, 
and are more ſuitable to depraved inclina- 
tions, is a difficult thing. This was the 
caſe in the propagation of the Goſpel ; for 
the Greek and Roman Gentiles were not very 
rigid in their practical notions of morality, 
and accounted many things to be either 
harmleſs, or ſmall. faults, which the Goſpel 
abſolutely condemned; and the Jets by 
their own interpretations had made their re- 
ligion compliable,. and accommodated to 
their paſſions. Now when perſons have 
been thus educated, and taught to account 
themſelves virtuous and pious at a cheap 
rate, and without labour and pains, when 
they think that they can ſecure to them- 
ſelves God's favour here and hereafter, and 
yet purſue their pleaſures with little re- 
ſtraint, they are extremely indiſpoſed to- 
wards a religion which requires quite ano- 
ther ſtrictneſs in thought, word, and deed. 
| H 3 i 
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It appears to them a ſevere, moroſe, and 
melancholy ſyſtem, a cruel tyranny, and a 
heavy burden, and there muſt be bright and 
overbearing evidence to work a thorough 
reformation in them. 

8. The converſion of * very vitious per- 
ſons from ſin to righteouſneſs is ſtill more 
difficult, as experience and reaſon will teach, 
and is ſometimes compared in Scripture to 
a reſurrection from the dead, and to 
changes naturally impoſſible. Though 
Chriſtianity made its principal progreſs a- 
mongſt well-diſpoſed minds, yet ſeveral 
were won over to it, who had been re- 
markably wicked before ; and this is a proof 
that there muſt have been very plain and 
ſtrong indications of its truth, which could 
overbear all the obſtinate oppoſition of ha- 
bitual vice. 

9. The converſion of multitudes to a 
+ ſuffering ſtate, and to a religion ſo little 


®* Origen urges this argument Contr. Cel; p. 21. and in 
other places, 

+ Nullo modo fieri poteſt, ut quiſquam tanti æſtimet 
æquitatem et fidem, ut ejus conſervandi caufli nullum ſup- 
plicium recuſet, niſi iis rebus aſſenſus ſit, quæ falſz eſſe non 
poſſunt. Cicero Acad. Queſt, II. 8. | 
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favourable as it was at that time even to our 
innocent inclinations, is another argument 
in behalf of the Goſpel. We all naturally 
love friends, relations, reputation, liberty, 
eaſe and quiet, food and raiment, and life, 
It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a man will 
not part with all theſe upon no evidence 
that God requires it, and no ſecurity that he 
will reward it. 

The converſion of ſo many, who laid 
down their lives for Chriſt, in whatſoever 
way we conſider it, abounds with proofs of 
the truth of the Goſpel. The courage and 
conſtancy *, with which the firſt Chriſtians 
underwent all that human nature ſhuns and 
fears, is aſtoniſhing, Even women and 
young people ſuffered with unſhaken reſo- 
lution tortures which we cannot read with- 
out horror. It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
that God and his good Spirit enabled them 
to bear in this manner what they bare for 
his ſake, 

The Chriſtian Church was ſometimes ex- 
poſed to perſecutions which naturally and 


* In this, ſays Cry/o/fom, the Chriſtians far ſurpaſſed the 
holy perſons recorded in the Old Teſtament, none of whom 
is faid to have rejoiced in ſuffering for righteouſneſs fake, 
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in the ordinary courſe, of things muſt have 
put an end to a falſe religion. I know it 
has been often ſaid that perſecution is not 
the way to deſtroy, but rather to animate 
and enlarge a fect. Ill uſage makes men 
hate doctrines which tyrannical oppreſſors 
would force upon them, and fonder of their 
own opinions than they were before; ill 
uſage often gives them a religious turn of 
mind, weans them from a love. of the 
world, and ; teaches them to place their 
hopes and confidence in God; and there- 
fore the conſtancy with which a perſon en- 
dures ſufferings for his religions ſentiments 
is not a certain proof that his notions are 
well-grounded. All this will hold true 
concerning that leſs violent kind of perſe- 
cution which extends only to baniſhment, 
impriſonment, fines, and the like. But 
when it proceeds ſo far as to take away life 
in a cruel manner, bare obſtinacy of temper 
will ſeldom hold out; a rational conviction 
and a divine aſſiſtance ſeem neceflary to 
ſupport perſons under ſo ſevere a trial. 

It has been alſo ſaid that almoſt all ſects 
have their martyrs ; and true it is that men 
may ſuffer, and have ſuffered for falle opi- 
. ;  nions#, 
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nionsk. But the caſe of the firſt Chriſtlans 
is very different. They ſuffered in behalf 
of facts. They gave their teſtimony to 
ſigns. and wonders which they had beheld 
with their own eyes, and on which their 
faith was founded ; in this they perſiſted, and 
for this they died. But no man, not even 
an enthuſiaſt, will lay down his life in con- 
firmation of facts which he knows to be 
falſe. 

I have endeavoured to ſhew that from the 
propagation of the Goſpel the truth of it 
may be proved, as it was foretold by the 
Prophets, as it abſolutely required the aſ- 
ſiſtance of miracles, as it overcame the 
greateſt difficulties and oppoſition, and as 
it was conducted and accomplithed by per- 
ſons naturally unqualified for the under- 
taking. 

In this we may ſee one difference between 
the methods of human wiſdom and of Di- 
vine wiſdom. Human wiſdom ſpares no 


Ut pro concepta opinione mortem quis ſubeat keri poteſt, 
quanquam et hoc rarum eſt ; at ut quis idem faciat pro teſti- 
monio rei quam falſam eſſe novit, et unde nihil aut ipſi aut 
alits boni ſperari poſſit, omnibus ſani judicii hominibus in- 
credibile yidetur, Grotius ad Matt. xxviui. 13. 


pains 
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pains and induſtry in ſeeking out and ap- 
plying helps and inſtruments proper in the 
ordinary courſe of things to bring about its 
deſigns; but Divine wiſdom often chuſes 
means in all appearance unſuitable, and yet 
in reality the moſt effectual; which con- 
duct of Providence St. Paul thus de- 
ſeribes: God hath choſen the fooliſh things of 
the world to confound the wiſe, and God hath 
| choſen the weak things of the world to con- 
| found the things that are mighty ; and baſe 
things of the world, and things which are de- 
Jpiſed hath God choſen, yea and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are : 
that no fleſh ſhould glory in his preſence. 
This great event our Lord probably had 
in view, when he ſaid to his Diſciples ; He 
that believeth on me, the works that I do, ſhall 
he do alſo, and greater works than theſe ſhall 
he do; becauſe I go unto my Father. We 
cannot name any miracle wrought by any 
Apoſtle which in any ſenſe can be ſaid to 
ſurpaſs the miracles wrought by Chriſt, ex- 
| cept the converſion of the Gentile world, 
which, when we conſider the difficulties 
attending it, and the oppoſition made to it, 


and the wonderful works: wrought to ac- 
complith 
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compliſh it, and the happy effects and con- 
ſequences of it, may well be conſidered as 
a more illuſtrious evidence of God's power, 
wiſdom, and goodneſs, than even our Sa- 
viour's miracles of caſting out devils, heal- 
ing the ſick, and raiſing the dead. 

I have taken notice of the cauſes, which 
in the ordinary courſe of things ſhould have 
ſtopped the progreſs of Chriſtianity. If 
every thing had been againſt it, and nothing 
for it, it muſt have periſhed at its birth. 
Let us therefore conſider, on the other 
hand, what there was to help its progreſs, 
and to recommend it to mankind; and 
here we ſhall find at the ſame time new 
proofs of its divine original, ſince every 
thing that contributed to its eſtabliſhment, 
is a teſtimony of its excellence. 

1. Firſt then the prophecies concerning 
the calling of the Gentiles, and the * mira- 
cles wrought by the Chriſtians, were a ſuf- 


We have Origen's teſtimony, that many, beſides St. 
Paul and Cornelius, were called to Chriſtianity in a mira- 
culous manner. Conty. Cel. p. 35. And Grotius cites it, 
and approves it, on Luke xiv. 23- Tertullian De Anim. 47. 
fays the ſame ; as alſo Eu/ebius, Jerom, and Sozomen. See 
Euſebius VI. 7. 


ficient 
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ficient recommendation of the Goſpel to all 
ſerious, inquiſitive, and ingenuous minds, 
But theſe evidences have been already con- 


ſidered. | 
2. Another thing which might reconcile 


the learned Gentiles to Chriſtianity, was a 
reſemblance and conformity, greater or leſs, 
between the theological doctrines of revealed 
religion, and the * opinions of ſome or 

bother 


* Namely, one ſupreme God. 

The Platonic Trinity, of which the firſt is 29 EY, 7 A 
02y, One, moſt Simple, and abſolutely Good and Perfect; 
the next Ng or Ab Cr, Wiſdom, Reaſon, the Word, 
who is the Sypurepy dr, the maker of all; thirdly Yu, 
the univerſal Soul or Spirit, pervading all things. 

Seneca's words, though they ſeem only to expreſs ſo many 
names, or ways of conſidering God, are ſingular and re- 
markable. Ruiſquis fermator uni verſi fuit, ſive ille Deus 
eft potens emnium, fie incorporalis Ratio, ingentium oper um 
artifex, five divinus Spiritus, per omnia, maxima, minima, 
equali intentione diffuſus.—— Indeed he adds, feve Fatun, 
Kc. Conſol. ad Helv. 8. 

The doctrine of a Mediator, ſon of the Deity, one or 
more, who conveyed bleſſings from God to men, and re- 
commended men to the favour of God. 

The doctrine of an evil Dæmon, who though very pow- 
erful, was inferior to the good Deity, and ſhould be abo- 
liſhed by him, 

The doctrine of three flates of the world, that all was 
created fair and good in its kind, that there has been a fall 
and empairing of this original goodneſs, and that there 
| ſhall 
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other of the wiſer Gentiles in various ages 
and places, amongſt whom are found evi- 
dent traces of the doctrines of one God and 
Father of all, of a Mediator, of the origi- 
nal beauty and perfection of the creation, 
of the fall of men and Angels, of a reſtitu- 
tion to a happier ſtate, of the conflagration of 
the world, of the ſoul's immortality, of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments. 

3. Chriſtianity had likewiſe this advan- 
tage, that its precepts were for the moſt 
part agreeable to the doctrines which ſome 
of the beſt Pagan authors had delivered. 

The Gentiles, though in their ſearches 
after wiſdom and knowledge they had 
fallen into many errors, yet had diſco- 
vered many * excellent truths; and if a ju- 

dicious 
ſhall be a reſtitution of things to their ancient beauty and 
perfection. 

Proofs of theſe tenets may be found in Cudavortbh Intell. 
Syſt. Hyd: Relig. Vet Perf. Rem/ay's Diſſert. ſubjoined to 
the Travels of Cyrus. Vitringa in Jai. 45. p. 496. 7% 
Mede, B. III. Ch. III. p. 626. and Comment. in Apocal- 
p- 475. Prideaux Lett. to the Deiſts. Sect. 7. Fabricius 
De Ver. Rel. Chriſt. C. VIII. p. 312. Huet. Alnet. Quæſt. 
p. 290, &c. not to mention many others. 

* Al wiydnc 2Voes xe ννννανꝗ,ẽMuabd ãuSοαιν αν mas 
iel Tis daiileiar, Great - inds and free from perturbations 

have 


Ense 


dicious collection * had been made of the 
uſeful doctrines which ſome or other of 


them in various times and places had 
taught, 


have a happy ſagacity in diſcovering truth, ſays Cle. 
ners Alex. Strom. II. p. 482. ſpeaking of Plato. The fa- 
vourable opinion which many Chriſtians entertained of this 
philoſopher gave riſe to a pretty ſiction mentioned by Ara. 
ſtaſius Antiochenus, and Nicetas, that when Chriſt deſcended 
into Hades to preach the Goſpel to the dead, the firſt who 
believed in him and was converted, wes Plato. 
* The conformity of Philoſophy and Chriſtianity in many 
* things has been ſhewed by ſeveral of the ancient Fathers, 
particularly by Clemens Alexandrinus, and by Euſebius in 
Prep. Evang. I ſhall only cite La&antius ; Docemus nul 
lam ſeam fuiſſe tam dewiam, nec philoſaphorum quenguam tan 
inancn, qui non videret aliguid cæ vero. — Quad fi cxtilifſet, 
aliquis, qui veritatem ſparſam per fingulos, per ſectaſgue di fu- 
fam colligeret in unum, ac reaigeret in corpus, is profetto non 
difſentiret à nobis. Inſt. VII. 7. See Grotius de Ver. C. R. 
IV. 12. The Philoſophers all prepared the way, though 
undeſignedly, for the Goſpel, by expoſing and overturning 
the popular and fabulous religions. Epicureiſm itſelf, though 
of all ſchemes the remoteit from Chriſtianity, yet in ſome 
things agreed with it, as ; 
1. In recommending temperance and ſobriety. See Lu- 
eretius II. 14. &c. Juvenal; 
Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis ſuffecit in hortis. 
Seneca does juſtice to Epicurus on this head many times. 
2. In ſuppoſing that this world would one day periſh. 
Lucret. II. 1144. 
3. In deſpiſing and expoſing the poetical, popular, and 
civil religion of the Gentiles, The impoſtor Alexander, ſays 


Lucian, was upon good terms with the Platonics, Stoics, and 
Pytha- 


( 


taught, a ſyſtem of morality might have 
been drawn up which would bear no ſmall 
reſemblance to the dictates of the Goſpel. 

And 


Pythagoreans, but mortally hated the Epicureans and Chri- 
ſtians, and therefore gave out that Pontus ſwarmed with 
atheiſts and Chriſtians, and that the people ought to drive 
them away with ſtones, if they cxpected to have the God 
ptopitious. And when he celebrated initiations of his own 
contrivance, on the firſt day of the ceremonies, proclamation 
was made: I any Atheiſt, Chriſtian, or Epicurean, comes to 
pry into the ſecret rites, let him be gone. But ye who believe 
the God, approach, and be initiated, and happineſs attend 
you ! Then they cleared the place : and he began, ſaying, Our 
ewith the Chriſtians ; to which all the multitude anfewered, 
Out with the Epicureans. % oy ley rn, Tegopugrs ＋ 
Jeiduln- & Tis & O-, 3 Xeurtarts, n Enmiye©, fre 
xaTd oor Tay opyior, givyirw of Is mifeuoyles 78 
bes, Terddwrar TUyn Th dyaln. Ex tg i deyi 
tZinars tyinynele Y © pin nyaro, Atyor, EE Xe 
Siayis* 7 8 mangoes anay enightyyilo, ECG Emmurciss 
Lucian Alex. 

The reaſons for which this Juggler turned out the Epicu. 
reans and Chriſtians are plain enough: but Dodrwell ſup- 
poſes that Alexander was afraid leſt the Chriſtians ſhould 
break the ſpell, and drive away the evil ſpirit. D#/. 
pr. X. 30. J 

Arnobius L. iii. p. 103. ſays that ſome Pagans wanted not 
only to have the Scriptures deſtroyed, but alſo the philoſo- 


phical works of Cicero, "Tis probable enough. cam 


ſciam efſe non paucos, qui averſentur et figiant libros de hoc 
ejus =— cumgue alios audiam muſſitare indignanter, et dicere, 
oportere flatui per Senatum, aboleantur ut hec ſcripta, quibus 


- Chriſtiana religis comprobetur, et vetuſtatis opprimatur au9- 


ritas. 
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And this doubtleſs was a great advantage to 
Chriſtianity, that the New Teſtament alone 
ſhould contain in it every valuable truth 
which diffcrent perſons at different times by 
a ſober uſe of reaſon had diſcovered, with- 
out the errors which they had blended with 
thoſe truths. 

4. At the time when * the Goſpel was 
firſt preached, there was a great number of 
Gentiles, who were proſelytes to the Jewrfh 
religion ſo far, that they worſhipped the 
God of T/rael, and renounced the follies and 
vices of Paganiſm. Moſt of theſe perſons 
were well diſpoſed to receive the Goſpel, 
and were converted by the Apoſtles. They 
of whom our Saviour ſays, that the Phari- 
fees made them twofold more the children 
of hell than themſelves, ſeem to have been 
the other ſort of proſelytes, who received 
circumciſion and the whole law of Meſes. 


rites, &c. It is certain, and might eaſily be proved, that 
Pagan authors have been at leaſt as free in cenſuring and ri- 
diculing their poetical and popular religion as any of the 
ancient Chriſtian writers. The Fathers therefore took no 
liberty in this, which had not been long and generally 


allowed. 
See Mede B. I. Diſc. 3. 


5. Ano- 
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5. Another cauſe of the progreſs of Chri- 
ſtianity was the importance of the truths 
contained in the Goſpel. The Apoſtles, 
when they had prepared men to believe and 
obey them, by giving ſufficient proofs of 
their miſſion, propoſed to them the Chri- 
ſtian religion as the only way by which 
they could hope to avoid extreme miſery in 
the world to come, and to obtain everlaſt- 
ing happineſs. A day of judgment, when 
every one ſhould receive according to his 
works, a reſurrection to eternal life or con- 
demnation, were the motives by which 
they preſſed repentance and obedience. 

6. Another thing which contributed to 
the propagation of the Goſpel was the amia- 
ble character of the Apoſtles and of the 
Chriſtians of that age. The diſciples of the 
Lord were examples of fervent zeal for the 
welfare of mankind, of an inoffenſive be- 
haviour, of diſintereſtedneſs and ſelf-denial, 


of indefatigable induſtry, of the moſt ex- 
tenſive charity, of patience and courage and 
conſtancy, and of a regular practice of all 


that they taught, The firſt Chriſtians 
I reſembled 
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reſembled * their teachers in theſe good 
qualities, and it was no ſmall advan- 
tage to them in their apologies for them- 
ſelves and for their religion to be able to 
appeal boldly to their innocence and inte- 
grity. 

That we may have a right ſenſe of this, 
we ſhould confider what it was to be a 
Chriſtian in thoſe days, leſt we be deceived 
by the vulgar uſe of the word, and by the 
notion which we at preſent entertain about 
If, 

To be a good Chriftian at that time was 
to be an example of well-tried virtue, of 
true wiſdom, and of confummate fortitude ; 
for he ſurely deſerves the name of a great 
and a good man, who ſerves God, and is a 
friend to mankind, and receives the moſt 
ungrateful returns from the world, and en- 
dures them with a calm and compoſed 
mind, who dares look ſcorn and infamy 


However we ſhould not carry the notion of the ſanctity 
of the old Chriſtians too high: that they had their defects 
appears plainly from the Epiſtles of the Apoſtles and of Ce- 
mens Romanus. 


+ Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula 


terrent ; 
Reſponſare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis, &c, Horat. 


and 
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and death in the face, who can ſtand forth 
unmoved and patiently bear to be derided as 
a fool and an ideot, to be pointed out for a 
madman and an enthuſiaſt, to be reviled as 
an atheiſt and an enemy to all righteouſneſs, 
to be puniſhed as a robber and a murderer. 
He who can paſs through theſe trials is a 
conquerar indeed, and what the world calls 
courage, ſcarce deſerves that name when 
compared to this behaviour, 

This conſtant and pious greatneſs of ſoul 
under the moſt afflicting circumſtances was 
one of the means * by which Chriſtianity 
was propagated, The example of a perſon 
who is humble and reſolute in adverſity, 
who places his whole truſt in God, when 
God ſeems to forſake him ; this example 
preaches the Goſpel more effectually than 
the moſt ingenious and learned diſcourſe, 
and inclines others to think and to ſay, 
ſurely that faith muſt be rational and well- 
grounded which produces ſuch noble effects, 
and that religion muſt have God for its au- 


* Duris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus, 
Nigræ ſeraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per cædes ab ipſo | 
Ducit opes animumque ferro, Horat. 
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thor which can ſupport the mind under 
all difficulties and preſſures. 

7. Laſtly, the Goſpel preſented to men 
a diſpenſation of ſuch awful and impartial 
juſtice ſo admirably tempered with good- 
. neſs, clemency and forbearance, that it ap- 
peared highly worthy of him from whom 
it proceeded, and as ſuitable to thoſe to 
whom it was offered. It required a regular 
and univerſal regard to righteouſneſs, but 
it offered an aſſiſtance which ſhould add 
ſtrength to human weakneſs: it gave no 
hopes to ſtubborn and habitual offenders ; 
but it left room for repentance and amend- 
ment, and excluded none who by a change 
from evil to good would make themſelves 


objects of the Divine mercy. 


III, The 


III. 
The kingdom of Chriſt. 


Mongſt the offices which our Saviour 
ſuſtained, the office of King is firſt in 
dignity. Under this character he is de- 
{cribed by the Angel who was ſent to his 
mother; under th's character he is foretold 
by the prophets. 

The firſt prediction of Chriſt's regal office 
is the promiſe which God made to David, 
that his houſe, and his throne, his ſeed and 
his kingdom ſhould be eſtabliſhed for ever, 
as the days of heaven, as long as the ſun 
and moon ſhould continue ; of which pro- 
miſe mention is often made in the hiſtorical 
books of the Old Teſtament and in the 
Pſalms. Hence the Jews concluded that 
from David ſhould ariſe the Meſſias. 

The Prophets frequently ſpeak of this 
promiſed perſon, as of a king, and David * 


®* Plalm ii. xlv. cx. 


I 3 often 
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often deſcribes the child who ſhould deſcend 
from him, as a great and mighty Prince, 

I propoſe to conſider, 


I. When our Lord's kingdom began: 

II. What are the particular characters of 
his kingdom, which ſhould diſtinguiſh it 
from all other empires, 


I. There is a kingdom which our Lord 
had from the beginning, as he was the 
Word of God, and the Son of God, and 
the perſon by whom God made all things. 
But the kingdom of which we are now 
ſpeaking, is that kingdom which he was to 
receive when he became man, and which 
was foretold by the prophets, and concern- 
ing which the Angel thus ſpeaks in St. 
Luke's Goſpel ; He ſhall be great, and ſball 
be called the Son of the Higheft, and the Lord 
God fhall give unto him the throne of his fa- 
ther David, and he ſhall reign over the houſe 
of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there 
Ball be no end, And the time when it be- 
gan is to be firſt conſidered. 

The kingdom of Chriſt is commonly ac- 


counted to have begun when he aſcended 
| into 
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into heaven, and ſent down the holy Ghoſt. 
Nevertheleſs our Lord may be truly ſaid to 
have been born a king, and his kingdom 
may commence with his nativity, though 
he did not exert many acts of royal autho- 
rity, or ſuffer his reign to be manifeſt before 
his aſcenſion. 

For ſoon after his birth the Wiſe men 
were guided by a heavenly light, and came 
and offered him preſents, and paid him that 
worſhip which uſed to be paid to Eaſtern 
kings, and acknowledged him as the great 
king who was to ariſe in Judæa. 

After this he continued in obſcurity till 
he entered into his miniſtry, during which 
he gave ſome intimations of his royal dig- 
nity, and permitted himſelf to be acknow- 
ledged as a king, but ſparingly and ſecret- 
ly, that he might not offend the civil ma- 
giſtrate; for, 

Firſt, he took upon him the name of 
Meſſias or Chriſt, and ſuffered it to be given 
to him. Now Meſſias, or Chriſt, in the 
opinion of all the Jews, was the name of 
that great king foretold by the prophets; 
and conſequently all who believed him to be 


the Meſſias owned him for their king. Na- 
14 thanael 


6 
thanael ſays to him; Thau art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Iſrael: and Chriſt 
accepts the acknowledgment. Afterwards, 
when he was entering into Jeruſalem, all 
his diſciples praiſed God, and faid ; Bleſſed be 
the king that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
At which the Phariſees were offended, and 
ſaid to him; Maſter, rebuke thy diſciples, 
But he anſwered : If theſe ſhould bold their 
peace, the ſtones would immediately cry out, 

Secondly, he ſuffered himſelf to be called, 
the Lord, which implies as much, 

Thirdly, it is the office of a king to give 
laws, and this office he executed. 

Fourthly, when Pilate aſked him whe- 
ther he was a king, Chriſt owned to him 
that he * was; but to fatisfy him, he told 
him farther, that his kingdom was not like 
the kingdoms of this world, and was not 


Cum vero Jeſus hic regem ſe fateatur, negari mihi vi. 
detur non poſſe regnum ejus aliquo modo inchoatum eſſe 
cum veritatem cœpit docere : nam ita ipſe apud Joannem 
regnum interpretatur. Neque obſtat quod paſſim regni ejus 
initium duci videtur ab eyeCtione in cœlum: id enim de 
plena regni poſſeſſione intelligendum eſt, — Certe poteſtas re- 
mittendi peccata, quam Jeſus vitam mortalem agehs exer- 
Cuit, ad regnum pertinebat, ut et liberrima illa miraculorum 
pro arbitrio diſpenſandorum poteſtas. Gretius ad Ma. 
xxvii. ii. 


oppoſite 


an 


oppoſite to the Reman, or to any other hu- 
man government. This is that good con- 
feſſion, which, as St. Paul obſerves, he 
witneſſed before Pontius Plate. 

Thus did Chriſt's kingdom begin with his 
birth, but whilſt he dwelt here below it 
was ſmall and obſcure, and eſcaped the no- 
tice of the world. His ſubjects were few, 
weak in faith, and not confirmed in their 
obedience, and they forſook him and hid 
themſelves when he was in danger. His 
kingdom was like a grain of muſtard ſeed ; 
but ſtill it was a kingdom. And therefore, 
being aſked by the Phariſees when the 
kingdom of God ſhould come, he anſwer'd; 
The kingdom of God cometh not with obſer- 
vation, neither ſhall they ſay, Lo here, or, 
Lo there, for the kingdom of God is within 
you, Which is as if he had faid, My king- 
dom makes not its firſt appearance, and is 
not uſhered in with royal pomp and ſplen- 
dor, like the Afyrian, Ægyptian, Babyle- 
nian, Gracian, or Roman. It comes fi- 
lently and ſteals upon the world unob- 
ſerved ; for indeed it is already begun, and 
you know it not. 


Hitherto 


1 

Hitherto we have ſeen our Saviour's king- 
dom in its infancy ; but as ſoon as he was 
riſen from the dead, and at his aſcenſion, it 
began to be very viſible and remarkable. 
Then as the lightning which ſhineth from 
one fide of heaven to the other, ſo was the 
Son of man in that day. His glory and his 
Goſpel were propagated through the world 
with amazing irreſiſtible ſwiftneſs. And 
therefore the Apoſtles repreſent him as then 
inveſted with royal power, and beginning 
his reign, becauſe it then began to be con- 
ſpicuous. Thus St. Peter tells the Jews 
that God had raiſed up Jeſus from the dead 
to ſet him on the throne of his father David, 
that he had ſet him at his own right hand 
and made him Lord of all, and Chriſt, or 
Meſſias, or the anointed king of 1/rael ; that 
he had exalted him to his right hand to be 
a Prince and a Saviour. And our Lord 
ſays of himſelf, after his reſurrection, that all 

power was given to him in heaven and in 

earth, In the Revelation he is called, King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, This royal dig- 
nity, this high exaltation, this name above 
every name, to which Angels and men 


ſhould bow, is repreſented by St, Paul as a 
reward 
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reward which God conferred upon Chriſt 
for his humiliation and ſufferings. If we 
therefore conſider Chriſt as man, it was a 
new dignity which he had not before his 
aſcenſion, or rather, which he had in a 
more imperfect degree ; but as he was the 
eternal Son of God, he had, as he ſays of 
himſelf, * glory with the Father before the 


world was. 


II. The ſecond thing which I propoſed, 
was to examine what are the particular cha- 
rafters of Chriſt's kingdom which diſtin- 
guiſh it from all other kingdoms, or, which 
amounts to the fame, the peculiar cha- 
racters of Chriſt, as he is a king. 

1. Chriſt was not a temporal prince; his 
kingdom was not of this world; it differed 
in many reſpects from earthly kingdoms. 
It was not eſtabliſhed like them either by 
human policy, or by human force, but by 


„ Joh. xvii. 5. Gl/orify thou me, &c. that is, ſays Theophy» 
lac, Tir dvSewrimmy ws quo dyays os Tir JH dy 
Se Tags ce iys Aly ©: which is preferable to the 
interpretation given by Grotius, But Grotius ſpeaks other- 
wiſe in his Ordin. Holland. Pier. prope init. 

Eis Geb ic 6 qatrerwoas far]oy did ln Regt yi dv], 
% ic du Ales did es, d Sm aryns π Ela. Ignatius 
d Magne/. 

a few 
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a few poor, obſcure, helpleſs, illiterate per- 
ſons. It experienced ſuch an oppoſition as 
would infallibly deſtroy any earthly domi- 
nion : kings ſtood up and rulers took coun- 
ſel together againſt it, and the wiſe and the 
learned joined with them, and for three 
hundred years, from time to time, all kind 
of ſubtilty and violence and inhumanity was 
employed to overturn it ; but the more it 
was perſecuted, the more it flouriſhed, and 
at laſt prevailed over all its enemies, 

It was a kingdom erected in the hearrs 
and over the conſciences of men. It was a 
kingdom which conſiſted of ſubjects who 
entered into it and continued in it volunta- 
rily, and were neither encouraged nor kept 
in awe by thoſe methods which are moſt 
effectual in civil ſociety. Temporal recom- 


pences and temporal chaſtiſements were ſpa- 


ringly adminiſter'd in it. At its firſt eſta- 
bliſhment, and for a conſiderable time after, 
the loſs of friends and of fortunes and of 
life was. the preſent proſpect for thoſe who 


. ſhould enter into it, and the recompenſe 


was eternal happineſs after death. 
2. Chriſt's kingdom was to extend itſelf 


over all nations, and to differ in this from 
human 
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human empires which had indeed been 
called univerſal monarchies, and whoſe 
kings and emperors had ſtiled themſelves 
Lords of the world, but had no juſt preten- 
ſions to ſuch titles. Chriſt declares that all 
power was given to him in heaven and 
earth, that all things were delivered to him 
of his Father; and St. Paul, that at his 
name all ſhould bow in heaven and earth. 
His kingdom then 1s univerſal, and all crea- 
tures are, or ought to be his ſubjects, all 
the inhabitants of heaven, and all mankind. 
Therefore they who ſerve and obey him are 
to be conſidered as his dutiful ſubjects, they 
to whom he is preached, and who reject his 
Goſpel, are his rebellious ſubjects, they 
who receive his religion but live not accord- 
ing to it, are his diſobedient and ſinful ſub- 
jets, and they who never had opportuni- 
ties of hearing and learning it are to be con- 
ſidered as his ignorant ſubjects, who know 
not their true Lord nor maſter ; for he hag 
a right to rule over them all, and in that 


ſenſe is univerſal King. 
But the number of thoſe who ſhould pro- 


feſs themſelves to be, and who ſhould in- 
deed 


1 
deed be his ſervants, is repreſented by the 
Prophets as exceeding great. 

All nations, ſay the Prophets, and many 
People ſhall go and ſay, Let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the houſe of the God 
of Jacob, and he will teach us his ways and 
we cell walk in his paths. —— There ſhall be 
a root of Jeſſe, to it ſhall the Gentiles ſeek. — 
All the ends of the world ſhall remember and 
turn unto the Lord, and the kindreds of the 
nations ſhall worſhip before thee All nations 
whom thou haſt made ſhall come and worſhip 
before thee, O Lord, and ſhall glorify thy 
name.—Behold my ſervant — in whom my ſoul 
delighteth—he ſhall bring forth judgment 10 
the Gentiles ——T will give thee for à cove- 
nant to the people, for @ light to the Gentiles. 
it is a light thing that thou ſhouldft be my ſer- 
vant to raiſe up the tribes of Faceh, and to 
reftore the preſerved of Iſrael! : I will alſo give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
mayſt be my ſalvation unto the ends of the 
earth.—The earth ſhall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea. 
rom the riſing of the ſun even unto the 
going down of the ſame my name ſhall be great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place incenſ 
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ſhall be offered unto my name, and a pure of 
fering ; for my name ſhall be great among the 
Heathen, ſaith the Lord of hoſts. — I ſaw, 
ſays Daniel, and behold one like the fon of 
man,—and there was given unto him dominion 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, 
nations, and languages ſhould ſerve him : his 
dominion is an everlaſting dominton which ſhall 
not paſs away, and his kingdom that which 
ſhall not be deſtroyed. 

Thus it was foretold of Chriſt, in gene- 
neral, that he ſhould rule over all things; in 
particular, that he ſhould have the throne 
of David, and rule over the houſe of Jacob. 

3. Chriſt is called a righteous branch, and 
the Lord our righteouſneſs ; he is alſo called 
the Prince of peace. His kingdom was to 
be a kingdom of righteouſneſs ; piety and 
virtue were to flouriſh in his dominions ; 
his kingdom was to be a kingdom of peace, 
as it ſhould be eſtabliſhed without war and 
bloodſhed, and as his ſubjects ſhould be 
quiet and peaceable. Jaiab ſays of the con- 
verted multitudes; they fall beat their 
ſwords into plow-ſhares, and their ſpears into 
pruning-books ; nation ſhall not lift up feword 
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againſt nation, neither ſhall they learn war 
any more. 

. Andagain, deſcribing the amazing change 
that ſhould be wrought in ſavage and cruel! 
nations, he compares them to the wildeſt 
and fierceſt beaſts putting off their nature 
and becoming tame and gentle, The wolf 
ſhall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
ſhall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young hon, and the fatling together, and 
@ little child ſhall feed them; and the cow and 
the bear ſhall feed, their young ones ſhall lie 
down together, and the lion ſhall eat ſtrau 
lite the ox ; and the ſucking child ſhall play on 
the hole of the aſp.—They ſhall not hurt nor 
deſtroy in all my boly mountain. 

Concerning the completion of theſe pro- 
phecies there ariſes a difficulty, when we 
compare the predictions with the event. The 
objections I ſhall endeavour to ſtate fairly, 
though in few words, and then proceed to 
the anſwer, to the ſolution of them. 

The Prophets, as we have ſeen, deſcribe 
the kingdom of Chriſt, firſt as extending in 
ſome ſenſe over all people, and ſpreading 
itſelf through the earth ; ſecondly, as com- 


prehending in it the Jewiſh nation; and 
thirdly 
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thirdly as a kingdom of concord and righte- 
ouſneſs. But, firſt, there have always been, 
and there are now many great nations who 
make no part of the kingdom of Chriſt 
ſecondly, the Jews continue in their unbe- 
lief, and our Lord has no ſubjects amongſt 
them; thirdly, there have been continual 
wars, perſecutions, religious controverſies, 
and wickedneſs in the Chriſtian world. | 

To all which it may be anſwered ; 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the holy 
Spirit of God, who inſpired the Prophets, 
gave them a view of the kingdom of Chriſt, 
in general, from its eſtabliſhment to the end 
of the world ; and that they were led to re- 
preſent it in their prophecies as it ſhould be 
in its full luſtre, in its higheſt degree of 
beauty and perfection; it is no leſs reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe that the time is not yet arrived 
when his kingdom ſhall be in its moſt glo- 
rious ſtate, It is therefore not to be ac- 
counted ſtrange if the preſent condition of 
Chriſtianity falls ſhort of thoſe great and 
magnificent repreſentations contained in the 
prophecies. 

But though theſe predictions have not yet 
received their entire completion, yet a great 
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1 
part of them has been remarkably and illu- 
ſtriouſly fulfilled. ce 

Thus, though all nations of the earth 
have not embraced the Goſpel, which event 
ſome prophecies, interpreted literally, pro- 
miſe and declare, yet its progreſs has been 
as wide as its beginnings were ſmall, 
ſo that according to the common way of 
ſpeaking, we may juſtly fay that its ſound 
has gone out to the ends of the world, and 
that it has overſpread the earth. 

The firſt partial accompliſhment of the 
prophecies concerning the propagation of 
the Goſpel began in the days of the Apoſtles, 
when multitudes of Jews and Gentiles were 
converted in Judæa and its neighbourhood, 
in Greece, in the leſſer Aſia, in Italy, when 
amongſt them there were ſome who had 
been enemies to Chrift and to his church, 
and ſome of eminent rank and abilities, when 
theſe perſons laying aſide their mutual ha- 
tred and contempt, their ſuperſtitions and 
idolatries, their vices and debaucheries, lived 
in peace and friendſhip, and were illuſtrious 
examples of piety and virtue. 

Chriſtianity thus eſtabliſhed, continu- 
ally increaſed, and multitudes of believers 

were 
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were added amongſt the Æghyßtiant, Afſyri- 
ans, Arabians, Greeks, Itahans, Spamards, 
Gauls, and other people. 

The ſecond accompliſhment began in the 
days of Conſtantine, when the Roman Em- 
perors became Chriſtian, and the empire by 
degrees followed their example. 

The third began ſome time after, when 
many nations which were ignorant, barba- 
rous and fierce, and might well be deſcribed 
by the Prophets as lions, bears, and wolves, 
received the Goſpel, ſome ſooner and ſome 
later, * as the Goths, the Vandals, the Ger- 
mans, the Engliſh, the Scots, the Saxons, 
the Bohemians, the Hungarians, the Poles, 
the Muſcovites, and many other people. 

Secondly ; the objection that our Saviour 
ſhould have at preſent no ſubjects amongſt 
the Jews, may perhaps be thus removed. 

By the miniſtry of the Apoſtles a great 
multitude of Jes were converted to the 
faith, not only at Jeruſalem and in Palæ- 
ſtine, but in all thoſe various and remote 
regions where the twelve tribes were ſcat- 


* Franci, Germani, Alemanni, Saxones, Vandali, Hungari, 
Bohzmi, Poloni, Gothi, Angli, Frifii, Longobardi, Bulgari, 
Moſci, &c, 
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tered abroad. + Theſe Jews retained a great 
regard for the Law, and obſerved it along 
with the Goſpel for a conſiderable time; but 
after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
calamities which befel the nation, firſt un- 
der Veſpaſian, and afterwards under Adrian, 
theſe Jeroiſb Chriſtians, partly through dit 
uſe of the ceremonial Law, and partly 
through marriages with Chriſtians of Gen- 
tile extraction, may be ſuppoſed to have 
been ſo mixed with them, that they loſt all 
national diſtinction; which to them was in- 
deed no loſs at all, but a defirable thing. 
Their poſterity therefore are now * ſubjects 
to Chriſt, theugh under the common deno- 
mination of Chriſtians. 

Thirdly, as to the wars and vices of 
Chriſtians, theſe anſwers may be made. 

It is extremely evident that the precepts 
of Chriſtianity are calculated to promote 


+ Many Jews of Crete embraced Chriſtianity in the fifth 
Century. Socrates E. H. VII. 38. 

® Grotius on Rev, xi. 15, obſerves that Chriſt may be ſaid 
to rule over the Jews for ever, becauſe ſemper erit in Fudd 
Chriſtiana religio, Quod verum fruit primum ſub Paganis In- 
peratoribus, multo magis ſub Chriſtianis, ſed et ſub Sarracenis 
et Turcis in hunc diem. I take the ſolution which I have pro- 
poſed to be more probable ; though I reje& not his. 


Peace 
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peace and virtue. Therefore, according to 
the common ſtyle of Scripture, the Goſpel 
may be ſaid to have brought peace and vir- 
tue, + becauſe it has brought every thing 
that is neceſſary to produce them. 

The ſtyle of the prophets is poetical, 
lively, and lofty ; and therefore their mag- 
nificent deſcriptions of the happineſs and 
piety which ſhould adorn the reign of the 
Meſſias may be reſtrained and underſtood in 
a ſenſe ſomewhat lower than the words 
ſtrictly import. 

The doctrines of the Goſpel have un- 
doubtedly produced at all times good effects 
in the minds of many Chriſtians, who are 
peaceable and charitable, and ready to ſhew 
kindneſs to all men, in their private capaci- 
ties, as far as the laws and public intereſts 
of their reſpective kingdoms and ſocieties 
permit. 

Chriſtianity has made a happy alteration 
in thoſe nations who have embraced it, nor 


have they that fierceneſs and barbarity which 
they had when they were Pagan. 


+ Vid. Grot. de Jure B. I. II. 5. 8. 
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The * benefits which Chriſtianity has 
brought to thoſe nations which have received 
it, are in many reſpects greater than we 
uſually imagine. 
In the Gentile world men were looſe and 
unſettled in their principles ; hence it came 
to pals that impurities of all ſorts were ſcarce 
reckoned faults amongſt them, that they 
made no ſcruple of + expoſing infants, that 
they were cruel and inhuman towards 
+ ſlaves and priſoners, and that they had 
public 


See what Euſebius has ſaid upon this ſubject, Prep. 
Evang. 1. 4. 

+ See Gerard Nood? Julius Paulus, five de Partus Expoſi- 
tione, &c. It is condemn'd as a kind of murder, Digeſt. L. 
XV. Tit. III. 4. Cod. L. VIII. Tit. LII. 2. Novell, CLIII. 

+ The Romans, who kept a multitude of ſlaves, often neg- 
jected them moſt inhumanly when they were ſick, turned 
them out of doors, and ſent them to the Iſland in the Tiber, 
where they left them to be cured by the God ÆAculapiu, 
who had a temple there. The Emperor Claudius decreed 
that the ſlaves thus turned out ſhould have their liberty if 
they recovered. And becauſe ſome maſters were ſo cruel 
that they killed them when they were ſick, he ordered that 
they who did ſo "ſhould be puniſhed as murderers. Sxetor, 
Claud. 25. Dia LX. p. 685. Cod. L. vii. Tit.vi. Adrian 
wiſely took away the power of life and death, which 
maſters exerciſed over them. Aar. in Hift. Aug. Script. c. 18. 
p. 169. 
Laws 
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public ſhews, in which men were obliged 
to fight with wild beaſts, and to murder 
each other for the entertainment of the aſ- 
ſembly. The Romans were exceſſively fond 
4 of 


Laws were made or confirmed by Chriſtian Emperors in 
favour of ſlaves, Inſtit. L. i. Tit. viii. Digeſt. L. i. Tit. vi. 1.2. 
L. xIviii. Ti. viii. 11. Cod. L. ii. Tit. lix. L. ix. Tit. xiv. 1. 
Nowell. xxii. 8. &c. &c. But ſlaves were ſtill expoſed to inju- 
ries and to cruel uſage, as appears from many laws 4 

ſervis torquendis and de guæſtionibus. 

The condition of ſlaves has ever been deplorable, and far 
worſe than of the beaſts, See how it is deſcribed by Pigno- 
rius de ſervis. Cato the elder, ſo much celebrated by the 
Romans, was a bad maſter to his ſlaves, and is juſtly cenſui - 
ed on that account by Plutarch, in Vit. Caton. By the No- 
man laws a ſlave could not bear teſtimony without undergo- 
ing the rack. By the ſame laws, if a man were killed in his 
own houſe, all his domeſtic ſlaves were to be put to death 
though their innocence were ever ſo evident, Tacitus Annal. 
XIV. 42. See Digeſt. L. xxix. Tit. v. L. xxxv. Tit. xi. 

Servi ſunt? imo homines. Servi ſunt ? imo contubernales, 
Servi ſunt ? imo humiles amici. Servi ſunt ? imo conſervi, fi 
cogitaveris tantundem in utroſque licere Fortunz, &c. Sene- 
ca Epiſt. 47. See the reſt. 

Germanicus Cæſar Tacito narratur vicos Marſorum ferro 
flammiſque pervaſtaſſe, additurque : non ſexus, non tas mi- 

ſerationem attulit, Titus Judæorum etiam pueros et feminas 
in ſpectaculo feris laniandos propoſuit. Et tamen hi duo in- 
genio minime ſævo fuiſſe creduntur: adeo ſævitia illa in mo- 
rem verterat. Grotius de Jure B. iii iv. 9. &c. &c, 

Chriſtianis in univerſum placuit bello inter ipſos orto cap- 
tos ſervos non fieri.—Atque hoc a majoribus ad UE >: 
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of this abominable diverſion, and ſcarce can 
any writer amongſt them be found who has 
declared a diſapprobation of it, except Se- 


nece * the philoſopher, 
Chriſti- 


tranſiifle inter eos, qui eandem religionem profiterentur, ſcrip- 
fit Gregoras, nec eorum fuiſſe proprium qui ſub Romano im- 
perio viverent, ſed commune cum Theſlalis, Illyriis, Triballis; 
et Bulgaris. Atque ita hoc ſaltem, quamquam exiguum eſt, 
perfecit reverentia Chriſtianæ legis, quod cum Græcis inter 
ſe ſervandum olim diceret Socrates, nihil impetraverat. Quod 
autem hac in parte Chriſtiani, idem et Mahumetiſtæ inter ſe 
ſervant, Grotius de Jure B. iii. vii. g. 

Caſu in meridianum ſpectaculum incidi, luſus expectans 
et aliquid laxamenti, quo hominum oculi ab humano cruore 
acquieſcant. Contra eſt. Quicquid ante pugnatum eſt, miſe- 
ricordia fuit. Nunc omiſſis nugis, mera homicidia ſunt ; ni- 
hil habent quo tegantur Sed latrocinium fecit aliquis : 
quid ergo meruit ? ut ſuſpendatur. Occidit hominem. Qui 
occidit, ille meruit ut hoc pateretur; tu quid meruiſti miſer, 
ut hoc ſpectes? Seneca, Epiſt. 7. 

Homo, ſacra res, homo, jam per luſum et jocum occidi- 
tur ; et quem erudirj ad accipienda infergndaque vulnera ne- 
fas erat, is jam nudus inermiſque producitur, ſatiſque ſpecta- 
culi in homine mors eſt. 7m. Epiſt. gg. 

There were ſome in the time of Cicero, and probably 
they were Greeks, not Romans, who condemned this barba- 
rity, amongſt whom I wiſh I could place Cicero himſelf: he 
ſays, Crudele gladiatorum ſpectaculum et inhumanum nonnullis 
wideri ſolet : et haud ſcio an ita fit, ut nunc fit : cum vero 
Jontes ferro depugnabant, auribus fortaſſe mult &, oculis quidem 
nulla poterat eſe fortior contra dolorem et mortem diſciplina. 


Tuſc. Diſp, II. 16, 
| The 
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Chriſtianity has in no ſmall meaſure re- 
moved theſe enormities. | 
Chriſtianity has aboliſhed polygamy, and 
in a great degree * ſlavery, and thereby has 
made the condition of millions far more eaſy 
than it would elſe have been. 


The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, ſays Dio, ſo much dif- 
liked blood-ſhed and laughter, that he ordered the Gladia- 
ators at Rome to fight with foils, or blunted weapons ; 
Mar ys ue Te bee 2% Exougty, Se Y Noro 
ud ue & In Pau & dos dxird urg tage MN] 
reg Tidhevoy 8 d re dd dulav sgE Lenser, nad 
Y du8riow, wane iogargu puts, dee tudyorte. 

To theſe we may add the Greet philoſopher Demonex, 
who, when the Athenians were deliberating whether they 
ſhould have Gladiators as well as the Corinthians, adviſed 
them not to vote for it, till they had pulled down the Altar 
of Mercy. 

Adna 0KerTorirwy ard Cnnor To v, Keen leg 
xa]acioadar Nia woroudywr, merely os dures, MA 
rellecor, bon, rabra, © "Andi, npioe3t, as wits 
"Eats 700 Awpuo? xe . Lucian Demon. 

It was a long time before Chriſtianity could get the bet- 
ter of this cuſtom. Conflantine made a law againſt it, Cad. L. 
Xi. Tit. xliii, but it crept in again, and Honorius aboliſhed 
it A. D. 403. 

* The Goſpel has not ſaid indeed that it is unlawful to 
have ſlaves, but by its mild genius and temper it ſeems by 
degrees to have expell'd this tyranny from Chriſtian king- 
doms, Many laws were made by Chriſtian Emperors which 
muſt have continually releaſed multitudes from ſlavery. It 
would be endleſs to cite them. See [nftit, L. i. Tit, v. & vii. 
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It has + had ſome influence upon the 
civil laws of nations, and made them 


in ſeveral þ reſpects more gentle * and mer- 


ciſul. It 

+ Leges Romanæ duriores erant, quam lenitas Chriſtiana 
Patiatur. Grotius de jure B. I. II. f. X. 4. 

t We muſt except ſome laws againſt Jews and Pagans, and 
particularly ſome laws againſt Heretics in the Theodeſian and 
Juſtinianean Code, and in the Novellz, and in Leo's Conſtit. 
for which no excuſe can be made. All that we can ſay is, 
that perhaps they were ſeldom rigorouſly executed, and that 
ſome of them were often overlooked. 

Thus, Conſtantine aboliſhed the cruel puniſhment of 
crucifixion and of breaking the legs, and of marking the face 


with a hot iron. 

He forbad to ſeize upon men's ſervants and cattle for the 
payment of taxes, and to put ſuch debtors in common jayls, 
or to beat them. 

He ordered that priſoners ſhould be well uſed and conve. 
niently lodged, and made laws in favour of ſlaves, and a- 


gainſt exceſſive uſury. 
S/ quis, ſays he, in orbe Romano eunuchos fecerit, capite 


puniatur, Cod. L. iv. Tit. xlii. 1. See alſo Novell. cxlii. and 
Leonis Cunſtit. Ix. Pagan Emperors had made laws againſt 
it. Digeſt. L. xlviii. Tit. viii. 3. 4. 6. 

Valentinian I. made laws to releaſe priſoners, not guilty 
of capital crimes, at Eafter ; and other Emperors did the 


ſame afterwards. 
He ordered phyſicians to be appointed, with ſalaries, who 


ſhould take care of the poor at Rome. 
Gratian made a law, that thoſe women, whoſe birth and 


condition obliged them to appear upon the ſtage, ſhould not 
be compell'd to it, if they were Chriſtians. 
Alſo that perſons condemned to die ſhould have thirty 


days reſpite. Theodofius confirmed this law. 
| Theodofins 
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It has been the cauſe of many & public 
charities, and has provided for the educa- 
| tion 


Theodofius I. made laws in favour of the fortunes and fami- 
lies of condemned perſons, and of thoſe who had found a 
treaſure. Adrian and Nerwa had done the latter. See Jnflit. 
L. ii. Tit. i. 39. and Philoftratus de vit. Sophiſt. 27. 

Forbad that girls ſhould be brought up minſtrels, 274;- 
ein. 

Made a law concerning wills, which greatly favoured the 
natural heirs againſt his own intereſt, 

Made a law, that if any perſon, forgetting all modeſty 
and decency, ſhould revile the Emperor, and cenſure his 
conduct, he ſhould not be called to account for it, nor ſuffer 
the puniſhment which uſed to be inflicted on ſuch offenders. 

Made a law againſt an infamous way of puniſhing women 
convicted of adultery, who had been compelled to be com- 
mon proſtitutes, if Socrates be not miſtaken, Hi,. Eccl. V. 
13, See the place, But I agree with Ya/z/ius, who ſays, 
Vix crediderim Romanos ea panda affeciſſe mulicres adul. 
teras, &c. 

Ordered that all who in their infancy had been fold for 
ſlaves ſhould be ſet at liberty, many of whom belonged to 
the Emperor. 

Honerius made a very merciful law in favour of priſoners. 

Theſe laws may be found in the Theod. Code, or fee Juſfi- 
nian's Code, L. i. Tit. iv. 3. 9. 12. 14. 22. 23. 24. 33. Tit. xit. 
3. L. ix. Tit. iii. 2. Tit. iv. 1. 2. &c. Tit. vii. L. v. Tit. iv. 28. 
29. L. vi. Tit. xxiii. 20. Tit. xxxv. 12. Tit. Ii. L. ix. Tit, ut 
2. Tit. iv. 1. 2. 3. 6. Tit. v. i. Tit. vii. Tit. xlvii. 17. 20. 22 
23. 26. Tit. xlix. 10. L. x. Tit. xv. Tit. xix. 2. Novell. xiv. 1 
xvii. 12. xxii. 8. XXxii. 1. XXXiii. 1. cxxxiv. 13. de pœnarum 
omnium moderatione. Leonis Conſſit. Ii. 

F I find in profane hiſtory ſomething like charity-ſchools, 
or a proviſion made for poor children by Emperors or other 

perſons - 
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tion of the ignorant, and for the relief of 
the fick and needy. 

It has given men a clearer knowledge of 
God and of morality and of a future ſtate. 
Hence it comes. to paſs that the far greater 
part of Chriſtians, when they do amiſs, fin 
againſt conſcience, and feel many reſtraints 
and checks, by which they are at leaſt kept 


perſons of diſtinftion, or by the public; by Nerwa, [ Aurel. 
Vickor. ] by Trajan. [Plin. Paneg. Dio LXVIII. 771.] by 
Adrian, [Spartian. in Hift. Aug.) by T. Antoninus, [Capi- 
tolin. in Hift. Aug ] by Pliny the younger, perhaps, [ Epi/. 
F, 8. VII. 18.] Conflantine, who was a very generous prince, 
did as much, and more. Cod. Theedo/. L. ii. t. 27. I. 1. Or 
phanotrophia, gerontocomia, ptochotrophia, noſocomia, bre. 
photrophia, &c. are frequently mentioned in the Code and the 
Novellæ, and laws were made in favour of ſuch houſes, and 
of thoſe who preſided over them. The Emperor Juliar, a- 
mongſt the many ſchemes which he formed for the deſtruc- 
tion of our religion, purpoſed to introduce into Paganiſm 
what he judged to be moſt commendable in Chriſtianity, as 
ſchools for moral lectures, preachers and readers in the tem- 
ples, forms of prayer, hoſpitals for the reception of ſtran- 
gers, of the ſick and helpleſs, collections for the poor, recom- 
mendatory letters for travellers, &c. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. iii. 
Julian. Fragm. & Epiſt. 49, Sozomen H. E. v. 16. If Julian 
project had taken place, the Pagans would have imitated the 
Chriſtians very awkwardly, as monkeys mimick men, 


from 
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from ſome crimes which they elſe would 
have committed, and incited to do ſome 
good actions which they would not have 
performed. 

Several of theſe benefits are more evi- 
dently viſible in ſome Chriſtian * countries 
than in others, but they are to be found in 
ſome meaſure in all nations where the Goſ- 
pel is received. 

The Goſpel for ſeveral ages after its eſta- 
bliſhment was of ſome + benefit even to 
thoſe who received it not; for the Pagan 
philoſophers + and learned men in thoſe 
times were improved in their notions of mo- 
rality and religion; for which we can ac- 
count no way ſo probably as from their in- 
tercourſe and converſation and debates with 
Chriſtians. 


* The Church of Chriſt here upon earth, in a true ſenſe, 
is the whole number of all thoſe in all places, who believe 
in Chriſt, and endeavour to know his will and obey his 
laws. Every perſon who is in {ach a diſpoſition of mind, 
is a member of the univerſal Church, and as ſuch, a 
Chriſtian. 

+ Whitb, on 1 Cer. xv. 44- 

1 See the Diſc, on the Goſpel as it is grace and truth. 
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The Goſpel has likewiſe been in ſome 
meaſure ſerviceable to thoſe great and po- 
pulous nations who are Mohammedan ; for 
their religion, falſe and fooliſh as it is, & bor- 
rows ſeveral things from Judaiſm and Chri- 
ſtianity ; it teaches the belief of one God 


$ Juſtice requires of us to give every one his due, and 
ergy devine, to commend what is commendable, whereſo- 
ever wefind it. It ſhould be acknowledged that the falſe Pro- 
phet, in his Coran, requires the belief of one God, truſt in 
him, frequent prayer and faſting, alms-giving even to ſtran- 
gers, keeping of covenants, juſtice in dealings, . patience in 
adverſity, to honour father and mother, and to maintain 
them if they are old and poor ; that he forbids uſury, bear- 
ing falſe witneſs, profane ſwearing by the name of God, and 
the murdering of infants which had been common in Arabia. 

But Mohammediſm is a religion deſtitute of all proper evi- 
dence, and liable to inſuperable objections. 

Mohammed has ſufficiently confuted himſelf by ſtriking out 
ſome paſſages of the Coran, upon ſecond thoughts, and 
when his exigences required it, ſaying, In the name of God, 
whatever verſe we ſhall abrogate, &c. ch. II. p. 14. and ch» 
XIV. p. 223. Sale's Edit. 

The 23d chapter ſhews him to be an impoſtor. 

His invention was very poor and narrow. If the repeti. 
tions were blotted out, not more than a fourth part of his 
book would be left. 

In ſome paſſages of the Coran he denies a poſſibility of 
ſalvation to thoſe who reject it ; in other places he is thought 
by ſome to have left room for virtuous men who believed a 
God and a future ſtate, See ch. II. p. 8, and the notes; and 
Fabricius Luc. Evang. p. 491. 
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maker of heaven and earth, and of a provi- 
dence, and of a future ſtate, Therefore it 
is better than Epicurean notions of the mor- 
tality of the ſoul, and of a God who takes 
no care of the world, it is better than Pagan 
idolatry, than the worſhip of Demons, of 
falſe Gods, of ſtocks and ſtones. 

4. It is propheſied of Chrift that he 
ſhould be a conqueror, a proſperous and 
victorious king, who ſhould ſubdue all his 
enemies. To him, as he is a king, belongs 
the right of judging and puniſhing thoſe who 
rebel againſt him, and refuſe to ſubmit to 
him. Kings in ancient times were alſo 
judges, and in Scripture are called judges of 
the earth, And of the Meſſias it is faid, 
that he ſhould judge with righteouſneſs, that 
he ſhould ſmite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and flay the wicked, that his 
enemies ſhould lick the duſt, that he ſhould 
break in pieces the oppreſſor, that kings 
ſhould. periſh, if he was angry with them, 
and that he. ſhould ſmite in ſunder their 
heads over divers countries; and many like 
acts of power are aſcribed to him. In the 
New Teſtament alſo our Saviour, under 
ſome parables, repreſents himſelf as a king, 

who 
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who ſhould deſtroy his enemies, and de- 
clares that all judgment is committed to him 
by his Father. 

Many of theſe acts of regal authority have 
had their ſignal completion; for, 

Firſt ; Chriſt puniſhed Judæa with utter 
deſolation. His rebellious ſubjects there, 
who would not that he ſhould reign over 
them, were given up to a reprobate mind, 
to blindneſs and madneſs, and by their own 
outrageous iniquity, by civil diſcord, by fa- 
mine, by war with the Romans, ſuffered 
* calamities not to be equalled in the + hi- 
ſtory of any other people; their city and tem- 
ple were deſtroyed, and thoſe of them who 
furvived were ſcattered into all lands. 

After this, the Jews of Libya, Aigypt, 
Cyprus, and Meſopotamia rebelled, and flew 
an innumerable multitude of people, for 


®* Before this, in the time of Caius, a ſlaughter was made 
of the Jews in Ægypt, Meſopotamia, Babylon, Syria, and 
Seleucia, which was, ſays Joſephus, pb G- ve, x, enig@ 
a con, Telegr, a greater deſtruction than any that 
was ever before recorded of them. Aut. XVIII. g. 
7 Theſe calamities were not confined to Palisſtine, but 


reached them in all places where they d 
Syria, &c. a E ee 


which 
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which they were ſeverely puniſhed by 
Trajan. 

After this, when * the Jews began to 
gather and to ſettle once again in Jeruſalem, 
they drew upon themſelves the arms of the 
Emperor Adrian, and, if we may believe 
+ their own writers, they ſuffered calami- 
ties not leſs ſevere and extenſive than the 
former. 

In the time of Conſtantius they ꝗ rebelled 
again, and Gallus flew many thouſands of 
them, not ſparing even the children, and 
burnt Droceſarea, Tiberias, Dioſpolts, and 
other towns of the Jews. 

After this the Emperor Julian; in hatred 
to the Chriſtian religion, would have ſettled 
them in Jeruſalem, and reſtored to them 
their temple ; but all his attempts were fru- 
ſtrated in a miraculous manner by Divine 
Providence. 

After this, in later times, Chriſtian princes 
entertained a deſign to deliver the holy land 
from the infidels, and many attempts of 


* Euſebius E. H. IV. 2.6. & Valefius ; & Fabric. Luc. 
Evang. p. 1 24, &c; 

F Buxtorf in vocibus Bitter, Barchoziba. 

4 Hieren, in Chron, ann. 355. Socrat. Hiſt. Eel, II. 33. 
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that kind were made, which God would 
not ſuffer to proſper ; but Judæa lies to this 
day barren, uncultivated, thinly inhabited, 
a memorable and dreadful example of Di- 
vine juſtice. 

Secondly, it has been a common opinion 
that our Saviour puniſhed the Roman Em. 
pire, that great adverſary and oppreſſor of 
Chriſtianity, that cruel perſecutor of his 
Church, that empire of Satan. Thus much 
is certain, that moſt of the perſecuting Em- 
perors were cut off one after another in a 


* very remarkable manner, and that the 


Empire was viſited with plague and famine, 
with civil wars, with inundations of ſavage 
and barbarous people, Perfians, Goths, Ger- 
mans, Scythians, &c. till all ITaly and + Rome 


Itſelf fell into their hands and was plunder- 
ed by them. 


* See Grotius Append. de Antichr. p. 499. and the writer 
de Mortib. Perſecut. 

+ However it muſt be confeſſed that Rome at that time 
was Chriſtian, and under Chriſtian Emperors. Jo/. Mea: 
has taken notice of this, and ſays ; Although the Roman Em- 
perors were now become Chriſtians, yet would not Cod forget 
their former laughters of his ſervants, but require their blood 
at the hand of that empire. p. 919. Nec «ft, ſays Grotius, 
guod quiſquam opponat tunc Romam fuiſſe Chriftianam. Contra 
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Theſe acts of regal authority Chriſt has 
executed. Some remain, which in their 
due ſeaſon will be accompliſhed ; for it is 
generally ſuppoſed that the prophets ſpeak 
of a time when the Jeu ſhall be converted, 
and the fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall flow into 
the Church, and the kingdoms of the world 
ſhall be the kingdoms of Chriſt, when the 
Goſpel ſhall be farther ſpread, and better 
underſtood, and more religiouſly obſerved 
than it is at preſent. And without queſti- 
on, theſe great events will be attended with 
as great and conſpicuons acts of Chriſt's 
royal power and majeſty. 

But the moſt illuſtrious act of royal au- 
thority which Chriſt will, exerciſe, will be 
at the end of all things, when he will judge 
the world in the trueſt and largeſt ſenſe, 
when this ſinful earth, the ſeat of folly and 


enim vcrum eſt, etiam poſtguam Imperateres fucti erant Chri- 


iani, Rome manſiſſe idololatriam tum in Senatu, tum in plebe. 
ad Apocal, XVII. 16. See alſo Hammond there, and Grotius 
Append. de Ant ichr. p. 501 f 
Add to theſe the following obſervation ; Scribere enim wiſe 
fofui guhmodo et per quos Chriſti Ecclefia nata fit et adul- 
ta, perſecutionibus creverit, — et poſtquam ad Chriſtianos 
principes wenerit, potentia quidem et divitiis major, virtutibut 
minor fade fit, Hieronymus in vita S. Malchi, 
L 2 iniquity; 
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iniquity, ſhall be ſet on fire and conſume 
away before his preſence, when he will paſs 
ſentence on the evil Angels, when he will 
raiſe up the dead, and diſtribute rewards 
and puniſhments to all, proportionably to 
their behaviour in the days of their morta- 
lity. 

Thus are we come to the moſt glorious 
part of Chriſt's reign, and alſo to the con- 
cluſion of it. It is faid, by the Angel, that 

he ſhould reign for ever, and of his king- 
dom there ſhould be no end; and the An- 

gel's words are taken from Jaiab, who pro- 

pheſying of the Meſſias, ſays; Of the in- 

creaſe of his government and peace there ſhall 

be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, to order it, and to eſtabliſh it 

with judgment and with juſtice, from hence- 

forth even for ever. Daniel ſpeaks in the 
fame manner: His dominion is an everlaſting 

domimon, which ſhall not paſs away, and his 

kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed. 

And again: The God of heaven ſhall ſet up a 

kingdom which ſhall never be deſtroyed, and it 

Hall ſtand for ever. In this alſo Chriſt's 
kingdom was to differ from all other king- 

doms, from all the preceding human mo- 

narchies, 
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narchies, which when they had arrived to 


their full ſtrength and glory, had the ſame 
fate which attends human bodies, and either 


were quickly deſtroyed by violent cauſes, or 
inſenſibly decayed and moulder'd away, fo 
that no tokens of them would have remained, 


if Hiſtory had not written their epitaph, and 


told us where they lay, and what they had 


been. | 
Not ſuch was to be the fate of Chriſt's 


kingdom, to which the prophets, with one 
voice, have promiſed an eternal duration, 


Yet St. Paul in his firſt Epiſtle to the 


Corintbians, ſays that Chriſt's kingdom ſhall 
have an end. To reconcile which with the 
prophecies, we muſt obſerve that the ex- 
preſſions, * everlaſting, for ever, and with- 
out end, are uſed by facred, as well as pro- 
phane authors, in different ſenſes, accord 
ing to the ſubject to which they are applied, 
When therefore it is ſaid that Chriſt ſhall 


See /itringa in 1/ai. Vol. II. p. 220. Grotius de Ver. 
R. C. V. 7. Blackwall Sacr. Claſs. p. 149. Clarke Serm. 
IV. Vol. I. The comparative degree dh ara rdrtesc is uſed 


by Plato in his Phede, and Sympo/: 
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reign for ever, + the meaning ſeems to be 
that he ſhall reign as long as the world 
laſts; when it is ſaid that of his kingdom 
there ſhall be no end, the meaning is that it 
ſhall not paſs away like other kingdoms, 
and that there ſhall be no end of it, till the 
conſummation of all things. 

Den cometh the end, ſays St. Paul, when 
Chriſt /hall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God even the Father, when he ſhall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power ; 
for he muſt reign till he hath put all enemies 
under bis feet. The laſt enemy which ſhall be 
deſtroyed is death. And when all things ſhall 
be" ſubdued unto him, then ſhall the Son alſo 
himſelf be ſubject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all in all. 
Chriſt will then have no more enemies to 
ſabdue, when death ſhall be deſtroyed, and 
fin ſhall receive its due cortection: he will 
have no more occaſion to protect and to re- 


. In like manner it is ſaid of Chriſt, that he is a Prieft 
for ever, and hath an unchangeable prieſt bood. Heb; vii. 
that is, he is a'prielt, as long as the office can ſubſiſt, as 
long as there are men for whom he may intercede, and 
whom he may reconcile to God, as long as the world 
— 
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ward his ſervants, when he has raiſed them 
up to eternal life, and given them ſeats in 
his kingdom of heaven. Theſe acts there- 
fore of regal authority he can exerciſe no 
longer. 

But fince Chriſt is to all his faithful ſer- 
vants, not only a creator, but a guide and a 
teacher, a ſaviour and a mediator, a king 
and a judge, the benefits received from theſe 
relations which Chriſt bears to them are 
of an endleſs nature; and an eternal obli- 
gation will lie upon them to offer up to him 
the juſt returns of love and gratitude, of re- 
verence and adoration, through all ages ; ac- 
cording to thoſe forms of thankſgiving in 
the Revelation, Bleſſing and honour and 
glory and power be unto him that fitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever. Unto him that loved us and waſhed 
us from our fins in bis own blood, and hath 
made us kings and prieſts unto God and his 
Father, to him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever. Amen. 

Wr are taught to pray daily that the 
kingdom of God, or of Chriſt, may come; 


* See Whitby on II. Tim. iv. 1. 
L 4 in 
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in which words we pray that the Goſpel 
of Chriſt may flouriſh more and more, 
and that the number of his ſervants 
may increaſe continually. But to pray for 
this is not enough ; we cannot indeed pray 
for it with any ſincerity, unleſs we uſe our 
beſt endeavours to accompliſh theſe pious 
wiſhes, 

Setting aſide the injudicious, inhuman, 
and infamous methods, by which too many 
have pretended to do God ſervice, we ſhall 
find that there remain only the following 
ways by which we may promote the en- 
largement of our Lord's kingdom ; and they 
are ways in which every Chriſtian, more or 
leſs, is capable of performing his part. 

Firſt, an endeavour to underſtand the 
Goſpel, that we may be able to teach thoſe 
who are committed to our care and placed 
under our authority; to remove the doubts 
of the unſtable ; to diſpel the errors of the 
. miſtaken; and to anſwer the objections of 
adverſaries. 

Secondly, a readineſs to countenance and 
aſſiſt any attempt which is made to propa- 
gate the Goſpel, or to inſtru the young, 


the poor, and the — when we have 
reaſon 


inn 
reaſon to hope that they ſhall be inſtructed 
in the religion of Chriſt, not in 1 fanaticiſm 
and enthuſiaſm. 

Thirdly, “a diſpofition to think and 
ſpeak favourably of thoſe who believe in the 
ſame Lord and Maſter with us, though 
their belief be not exactly conformable to 
ours, eſpecially when they think and ſpeak 
favourably of us. 

Fourthly, rational notions of the Goſpel, 
which will teach us to repreſent it as a reli- 
gion in which all things + neceſſary to be 
believed or done are delivered with ſuffi- 


* Taylor, Libert. of Proph. 

+ Tlaile Ja dye yrain Siines Chry/oft. Hom. 36. in I ad 
Cor. 

Non multum tibi nocebit tranſiſſe quæ nec licet ſcire, 
nec prodeſt, Involuta veritas in alto latet. Nec de ma- 
lignitate Naturz queri poſſumus : quia nullius rei difficilis 
inventio eſt, niſi cujus hic unus inventæ fructus eſt, inveniſſe. 
Quicquid nos meliores beatoſque facturum eſt, aut in aperto, 
aut in proximo poſuit. Seneca de Benef. VII. 1, 


Ne curioſus quæte cauſſas omnium, 
Quzcunque libris vis Prophetarum indidit 
Afflata ccelo, plena veraci Deo: 
Nec operta ſacri ſupparo ſilentii 
Irrumpere aude, ſed prudenter præteri. 
Neſcire velle, quæ Magiſter optimus 
Docere non vult, erudita inſcitia eſt. 
Tof. Scaliger. 
See Whitby on Ads viii. 21. Tit. i. 2. 7 
Cient 
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cient clearneſs, as a religion which conſiſts 


principally in purity of heart, in morality, 
in goodneſs, in righteouſneſs, in the love 
of God and of mankind, as a religion in 
which charity takes the upper hand of faith 
and hope and knowledge, and is the moſt 


excellent of all accompliſhments. 


Laſtly, a life conformable to the religion 
which we profeſs, which would do more 
towards recommending our Chriſtian faith 
to the bulk of mankind, than all that we 
can ſay in behalf of it. The want of this 
has been an impediment to the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, a ſcandal and a ſtumbling- 


block in the way of unbelievers. 


They object to us, that ſince we ſay and 
do not, either our religion is impracticable, 
or we believe nothing of it, and by our be- 
haviour acknowledge it to be falſe. 

To which we might make more than 
one reply; 

We might fay that the heart and the un- 
derſtanding of man are frequently at vari- 
ance, that he often acts contrary to his 
judgment and. conſcience; and therefore it 


muſt not be haſtily concluded that he re- 
| | jects 


( 155) 
jects the doctrines which he does not prac- 
tiſe. 

We might ſay that every age which has 
paſſed ſince our Saviour's time, eſpecially 
the earlieſt ages of the Church, has afford- 
ed eminent examples of Chriſtian piety. 

We might ſay that religion is what it is 
in itſelf; muſt ſtand, if it ſtands, by its own 
intrinſic merit, and by the evidence which 
accompanies it ; that its truth and value is 
no more leſſened by the ill uſe which men 
make of it, than the ſun ccaſes to fhine 
when we ſhut our eyes to his beams. 

We might ſay that Chriſtianity, though 
it has not all the happy effects which were 
to be wiſhed, yet prevents and reſtrains 
many evils, and is the cauſe of much good 
in the world, as we have already ſhewed in 
ſeveral inſtances. 

But the beſt anſwer of all would be to 
forſake our ſins and amend our ways; and 


then our good actions would ſpeak for us, 


and wipe off this imputation caſt upon our 

faith and our religion. 
It was a ſingular honour and advan- 
tage to the- cauſe of Chriſtianity, that its 
| ancient 
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ancient Writers, in their apologies for it, 
could addreſs themſelves to the Romans in 
ſuch words as theſe; We are grown fo 
many in number, that if we were only to 
withdraw our ſelves from your dominions, 
we ſhould ruin you, you could not ſubſiſt 
without us. Yet is our innocence as re- 
markable as our increaſe. Your jayls 
ſwarm with criminals of your own religion : 
but you ſhall not find there one Chri- 
ſtian, unleſs he be there becauſe he is a 
Chriſtian, and purely on account of his 
faith. 

Every one who believes the Goſpel, ſhould 
conſider himſelf as a ſubject of Chriſt's king- 
dom, and remember that he is not admit- 
ted into it to provide only for his own future 
welfare, and to neglect the intereſt of the 
fociety to which he belongs. He ſhould 
account it his duty, his honour, and his 
happineſs, to increaſe the number of his 
fellow-ſubjefts; and to this purpoſe he 
ſhould be ready to employ his reputation, 
his learning, his abilities, his authority, and 
his fortunes. To turn men from fin to 


Tertullian, Minucius Felix, &c, 
righte. 


1 a 


righteouſneſs, and to enlarge the kingdom 

) of God upon earth, is an office of ſach 

dignity and importance, that our Lord 

: deſcended from heaven to execute it ; and 

, blefſed is that ſervant, whom, when he 

: cometh, he ſhall find to be, or to have 

been ſo occupied. 
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IV. 
The fitneſs of the time when Chri/! 


came into the world. 


HERE are many prophecies in the 
Old Teſtament relating to the Meſ- 
ſias, ſome of which point out a certain time 


when he ſhould appear. 

It was foretold by * Haggai and by Ma- 
lachi that he ſhould come whilſt the temple 
ſtood. It was foretold by Daniel that the 


ii. 9. | 

It may be objected that Chriſt came not whilſt the ſecond 
temple ſtood, but after the third temple had been built by 
Hered, and that conſequently the prophecy of Haggai wa: 
not accompliſhed in him. But the Jes always accounted 
Herod's temple as the ſecond temple, and always called i: 
ſo; and what Herod did, might well be deemed rather a 
repairing and improving of the ſecond temple, than the 
building of a third, becauſe the daily ſacrifice and the ſer- 
vice of the temple never ceaſed during the work, nor was it 
taken down all at once. Sce the Commentators on Jop 
Ant. XV. 11. Sect. 2. 3. and Grotius on Matt. xxiv. 1. 
and on Malach. iii. 1. and Le Clerc Hiſt, Eccl. p. 197. 


king- 


n 
kingdom of the Meſſias ſnould be ſet up in 
the time of the fourth kingdom, which was 
the Roman Empire, and that he ſhould ap- 
pear about four hundred and ninety years 
after the rebuilding of Jeruſalem. 

Theſe prophecies were accompliſhed in 
our Saviour, who honoured the temple 
with his preſence, after whoſe death and 
according to whoſe prediction that temple 
was entirely deſtroyed, the Jewwz/h Govern- 
ment was diſſolved, and a diſperſion of that 
people enſued which till continues. 


At the time of his appearance there was a 
general expectation amongſt the Jews of a 
Meſſias. In the New Teſtament mention 
is made of perſons who waited for the con- 
ſolation of 1/rae/, who looked for redemp- 
tion in Jeruſalem, who thought that the 
kingdom of God, or of the Meſſias, ſhould 
immediately appear. We find that it was 


the judgment of the learned alſo, of the 


chief prieſts and ſcribes. When John the 
Baptiſt entered into his miniſtry, the Jews 
ſent prieſts and Levites to aſk him whether 
he were the Chriſt, 

Herod 
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' Herod was alarmed “ at the coming of 
the wiſe men, he enquired of the learned 


Jeus 


* St. Matt heas ſays that at the birth of Jeſus, Herod ava 
troubled, traps; On, and all Feruſalem with him, ii. 3. To 
which the Author of the Scheme of Lit, Proph. objects; Hor 
could all Jeruſalem be troubled to bear their Meſſiah, or deli 
werer, was born ; when the Fexvs at all times hoped and de- 
fired to fee him? &C. p. 35. | 

Herod and his friends, and all the irreligious Jews, when 
they heard that the Meſhas was come, rag dne, were 
moved, with grief and fear. The reſt of the Jews, who 
wiſhed for the Meſſias, z Incar, were moved with an 
anxiety made, up of hopes, and fears, and uncertainty, and 
expectation. All therefore were put into a commotion, and 
had their apprehenſions and uneaſineſs, but in ſome they 
were mixed with hope and joy. 

Pbædo, in the Dialogue of Plato which bears his name, 


thus deſcribes the painful pleaſure which he felt whilſt he 


was - converſing with Socrates for the laſt time ITY 
dre vis dow Ji h md © af, xi Tis ding xen. 
&f T6 1s Tis ie, ovynexenuirn ops & Ths AuTys, z 


un d duline ixav@r turn Texturar. I ue 6! 


rale fred ir J 8To qu,eiαe , —— © dur; I. 
STETC RY AY, e nor Sed affetus quidam plant 
mirus, atque inſolita woluptatis fimul et doloris permixtio me 
invaſerat confiderantem illi paulla paſt moriendum %. E! 
guicungue aderemus fimiliter ferme affetti ramus, wmnn_on— 
atque ipſe aliigue perturbati eramus. 
Vix ſum apud me, ita animus commotuſt metu, 
Spe, gaudio, mirando hoc tanto tam repentino bono. 
Terent. Andr. V. 4. 
— animo ſpem turbidus hauſit inanem. 
Virgil. En. X. 648. 
Euæ 
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us where Chriſt ſhould be born, and 
heating that it ſhould be at Bethlehem, he 
deſtroyed all the male children there under a 
certain age, hoping to cut off the Meſſias. 
He is charged by * ſome; but it ſeems to be 
a miſtake, with burning the genealogies 
of all the Yew families, that the lineage 
of David, from whom the Meſſias was to 
ſpring, might be unknown; and it has 
been faid that he. undertook to rebuild the 
temple, becauſe it was thought that the 
Meſſias would perform that work. 

A great number of impoſtors, falſe Chriſts 
and falſe prophets, taking advantage of this 
prevailing opinion, endeavoured to impoſe 
upon the Jews. Many of theſe deceivers 
appeared from the days of Herod the great 
to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. 

Amongſt + the Romans alſo, and i in the 
Eaſtern parts of the world there was an 


Euœ ! recenti mens en metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pettore turbidum 
| Le#tatur, 
Horat, Carai. II. 19. 
Speſque, ee una metus, et fiducia pallens. 
Statius Theb. VI. 393: 
&c, &c; &c. 
_ ® Faſcbims E. H. 1. 7. 
+ Jeſeplus Bell. Jud. VI. 5. Tacitus. Suctemius. 
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opinion that ſome extraordinary perſon 
ſhould ariſe and rule the earth, which 


muſt have come in all probability from the 


Jetos. 


The Samaritans hated the Jews ſo much 
that they cannot well be thought to have 
borrowed the hopes of a Meſſias from that 
nation. That they entertained ſuch hopes 
we read in the New Teſtament ; which is 
alſo confirmed by the attempts of Simon 
Magus, and other Samaritan impoſtors. 

Concerning the fitneſs of the time when 
Chriſt came into the world, the holy Scrip- 
tures ſay little; and we can only offer con- 
jectures, which ought to have no more of 
authority than they are found upon exami- 


nation to have of probability. 


1. Our Lord came when men had been 


prepared by a long ſeries of prophecies to 


expect and receive him. 


The promiſes of a Meſſias were at firſt 
more obſcure, and as the time of his coming 
drew near, more plain; and during the 
long interval between Adam and Malachi, 
different predictions concerning the perſon 
and the offices and the ſufferings and the 


Hm of the Meſſias were delivered, 
which 
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which contained many things ſeemingly ir- 
reconcileable, and yet accompliſhed in 


Chriſt, 

As the knowledge of theſe predictions 
was in a manner confined to the Jeiſb na- 
tion, it pleaſed God to make their religion 
* more known when the time of Chriſt's 


appearing drew near. Before his coming 
the Old Teſtament was tranſlated into the 


Greek language, a language + then, and 
| long 


* Fuſebius endeavours to prove that the Gentiles were in- 
debted to the Jews on many accounts. Eccl, Hiſt. I. 2. & 
Prep. Ev... | 

+ It is certain that the Romans took pains to propagate 
their language, and to eſtabliſh its ſuperior dignity, of which 
good proofs are collected by Bayle, Diction. CLavoe, 
p. $97. But in the time of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, Greek 
was really the univerſal language. The New Teltament is a 
proof of it, if proof were wanting; and this is one reaſon, 
amongſt others, which may be given why St, Matthew pro- 
bably wrote his Goſpel in Greek. Græca leguntur in ommni- 
bur frre gentibus : Latina ſuis finibus, exiguis ſane, conti- 
nentur. Cicero Orat. pro Arch. Quamdin fleterit aut La- 
rina lingua potentia, aut Grace gratia. Seneca Conf. ad 
Polyb. 21. Sed noftira conftitutio, quam pro omni natione, 
Greed lingui— compoſuimus, ſays Juſtinian, Inſtit. L. III. 
Tit. viii. 3. One thing which contributed to ſpread the 
language of the Romans, was their Law ; which, even 
when it was written in Greet, could ſcarce be underſtood by 
the Greeks, unleſs they had ſome knowledge of the Latin 

M 2 tongue 
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long afterwards, the moſt univerſally un- 


derſtood, whereby the * Gentiles had ac- 
ceſs to ſacred hiſtory and to the prophetic 


writings, and it appears from the books of 


the New Teſtament, and from other wri- 
ters, that many proſelytes had learned of the 
+ Jews to worſhip one God and to obey 


the moral parts of the Law of Moſes, and 


that ſuch perſons were to be found in moſt 
nations of the known world, 

2. Chriſt came when the Jews wanted 
the Meſſias as an inſtructor. 

The Jeu, who from the time of Moſes 
to Malachi were ſeldom without a prophet, 
had none, as we can find, from the 
days of Malachi to the coming of our Sa- 
viour, The prophets uſed to be ſent to 
them to reprove them for their faults, to re- 


tongue, of euvayrumo, ord; route, Anyealer, ited ixler, 
t=Tezopd vagus, u, uręgi op, ., and a thou- 
ſand ſuch words. 
- * But it muſt be owned that the Scriptures, even after 
this tranſlation, . were little known to many of the Gentile, 
for a conſiderable time. Greet and Roman hiſtorians, as 
Diodorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeins who is abridged by Juſtin, 
Strabo, Tacitus, and others, ſeem to have been ignorant of 
Jevißb Antiquities, 

+ Who were diſperſed in all lands. See Joſephus II. 
p. 191. 407. 


2 quire 
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quire from them an obſervance of the laws 
of Moſes, and to foretel the Meſſias: but 
the writings of the prophets were in their 
hands, and conſtantly read ; and ſerved for 
theſe purpoſes as much as any new meſſen- 
ger could have ſerved, unleſs he had been 
one of ſuperior authority to his predeceſſors, 
The Jews wanted no * new prophecies con- 
cerning the Meſſias; they faw him pro- 
miſed, as they thought, clearly in many 
places of the ſacred Books, There was as 
little occaſion for one who ſhould preſs upon 
them an adherence to the ritual Law ; they 
obſerved it carefully, or rather ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly : but of two things they particularly 
ſtood in need, firſt, of inſtruction in the 
true nature of the ceremonial law; ſe- 
condly, of receiving fuller aſſurances of a 
future ſtate, The ceremonial law was given 
to the Jews, partly in condeſcenſion to 
their temper and capacities, and partly to 
Ekkcep them ſeparated from the vices and ido- 
latries of the Heathen. But their wrong 
opinions of it were attended with bad con- 


ſequences ; they eſteemed it at too high a 


® See Le Cure de 1'Incred. P. II. c. 7. 
M3 | rate 
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rate; they deſpiſed the Gentiles, and thought 
them excluded, in a great meaſure, from 
the favour of God, not ſo much for their 
vices, as becauſe they were legally impure, 
and obſerved not the Moſaic rites; and con- 
ſequently they entertained unſuitable no- 
tions of God and of morality. But the 
time was now approaching when their cere- 
monial law would be almoſt impracticable, 
when the Romans would deprive them of 
thoſe ſmall remains of liberty which they 
poſſeſſed, would deſtroy their temple, drive 
them out of their land, and diſperſe them 
into all nations. It was therefore neceflary 
that they ſhould be taught that their cere- 
monies were no longer of importance, that 
God was no reſpecter of perſons, and that 
all good men were his children, that a Few 
might perform his duty in another country 
as well as in Judæa, that he might converſe 
indifferently and freely with all the ſober 
and virtuous, that he ought to think him- 
ſelf a citizen of the world, account every 
man his * neighbour, and love him as 
ſuch, | The 

* Tl.e doctrine of univerſal love and charity was very ne- 


ce ſlary to be inculcated to Jews and Gentiles, Many Pa- 
C. 
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The “ doctrine of a future ſtate had not 
been delivered in a full, clear, and ſatiſ- 
factory manner in the Law or in the pro- 
phets, The Sadducees rejected it, ſuppoſing 
it not to be contained in the ſacred books; 


and the Phariſees and + Efſenes who ad- 


. mitted it, founded their belief upon conſe- 


quences drawn from ſome expreſſions in 
Scripture, upon tradition, and upon ſuch 
arguments as their reaſon ſuggeſted, and 
had mixed together ſome true and ſome 
falſe notions about it. The expreſs pro- 
miſes made in the law to the righteous were 
of temporal good things, and theſe pro- 
miſes began to be leſs and leſs fulfilled, to 
the diſappointment of many pious perſons 
who ſcarce knew how to reconcile theſe ways 
of providence with the holy Scriptures, It 


gans of great renown had carried the love of their country 
to a vitious exceſs, and had not ſcrupled to injure and op- 
preſs other nations, that they might advance the power and 
glory of their own. The Romans had not been free from 
this fault; the Lacedemonians had been ſcandalouſly guilty 
of it. See Plutarch in Ag:fil. et Alcibiad. Thucydides L. *. 


and Grotius de jure B. Proleg. 3. 23. 24. 


® Tillotſon, Vol. I. Serm. xxiii. 
+ Eſenes & Therapeut; men who ſeem to have been but 
one remove from thoſe, who, by the Roman laws, were ad 


agnatos et gentiles deducendi. | 
| M 4 was 
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was therefore expedient that they ſhould be 
taught by the Meſſias, that as the Jew! 
commonwealth with its political and cere- 
monial laws would ſoon ceaſe, God inter- 
poſed no longer in their behalf, but invited 
the Jets and the reſt of mankind to a more 
ſublime and ſpiritual religion, and would 
beſtow upon his ſervants a recompenſe infi- 
nitely furpaſſing all that this unhappy world 
can beſtow. 

3. About the time of Chriſt's coming, 
religion and morality. were univerſally cor- 
rupted and greatly wanted reformation, 
The Jeriſb Church was overrun with error 
and ſuperſtition : the precepts of God, and 
the rules of equity and common ſenſe gave 
place to doctrines of men, to traditions con- 
trary to them both. The moſt conſidera- 
ble and the moſt learned were thoſe who 


were the moſt depraved in their opinions, 


and in their practice, and they who ſhould 
have taught the truth to others were blind 
guides deluding thoſe who relied upon 
them. | 

We may judge of the ſtate of the Gentile 
world at that time by the ſtate of that con- 
n part of i it which belonged to the 


Roman 


669% 
Roman Empire. Public ſpirit, a love of 


their country, diſintereſtedneſs, frugality, 
ſobriety, a deſire of reputation, and a con- 
tempt of wealth, had contributed to make 
the Romans great; but their ſucceſſes proved 
their undoing, and their national good qua- 
lities forſook them: their power ſtill con- 
tinued, nor could it be ſoon deſtroyed, but 
the remains of virtue and their liberty fell 
together : they learned the vices: of thoſe 
whom they had conquered, and taught 
them theirs in exchange. Such was the 
condition of the Gentile world when our 
Lord ſent forth his Apoſtles to inſtruct and 
reform them. 

4. Though the heathen were then great- 
ly corrupted in their lives, yet knowledge 
was conſiderably increaſed, and upon this 
account it was a proper ſeaſon for our Lord 
to appear. Truth and learning are friends; 
error and impoſture flouriſh under the pro- 
tection of Ignorance. When the Goſpel 
was offered to mankind, the teachers of it 
had adverſaries who wanted neither inclina- 
tion nor abilities to oppoſe it. To make its 
way at ſuch a time, and to bring over not 
only the lower ſort of people, but alſo ſome 

of 
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of the learned who turned its own weapons 
againſt Paganiſm, this was an honour to the 
Chriſtian religion, and one proof of its 


truth. 
5. At the time when our Lord came, 


the inſufficiency of the * Jeuiſb religion, 
of natural religion, of ancient tradition, 
and of philoſophy, fully appeared, 

The Jeuiſb + religion was never deſigned 
to be univerſal or perpetual; it had alſo 
other defects which appeared the plainer 
when 'it was compared with the Chriſtian 
religion. 

The author of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews 

ſhes at large that the Chriſtian inſtitution 
ought to take place of the Moſaic, upon ac- 
count of the comparative weakneſs and un- 
profitableneſs of the firſt covenant. 
The inſufficiency of the Jewr/h' revelation 
appeared alſo in ſome meaſure from that 
general corruption which had overrun it, of 
which mention has been —_ made. 


* See Le Clerc Hill, Eccl. p. 113. 

+ Euſebius obſerves r. Maio; veuos Hb "Ted ale 
Eve, Y Twrw on Tis ems Ye ei God id a. 
J 5. d Nr rigs IIceęirr, 4 irie Hos e 
Panos Demonſir. Ev. I 1. 
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Concerning the inſufficiency of natural 
religion we may obſerve, that ſince natural 
religion conſiſts of thoſe duties which hu- 
man reaſon can diſcover, reaſon and natu- 
ral religion may here be conſidered as one 
and the ſame thing. There have been 
many diſputes about the ſufficiency or inſuf- 
ficiency of human reaſon. Human reaſon 
ſeems to have its ſufficiency in one ſenſe, 
and its inſufficiency in another. The ſuffici- 
ency of human reaſon is this, that every one 
may find out as much as God requires from 
bim. Men according to the place and age 
in which they live, the opportunities and 
the natural abilities conferred upon them, 
muſt differ extremely in knowledge ; but 
every one may know all that God expects 
of him, which is, that he ſhould inform 
himſelf of his duty to the beſt of his power, 
and act ſuitably to his judgment and to the 
dictates of his conſcience. 

The inſufficiency of human made or na- 
tural religion conſiſted in this: Religion 
was ſo corrupted by fables and forgeries, and 
ſo obſcured by the doubts and diſputes of 
the learned, that it lay buried under falſ- 

hood 
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hood and uncertainty, and was not to be 
retrieved without great difficulty. 

And, if we may judge of the powers of 
reaſon by the diſcoveries of this kind which 
reaſon has ever made, we ſhall find that 
though ſeveral perſons determined juſtly on 
ſeveral moral ſubjects, yet there was not one 
of them who did not fall into ſome miſtakes 
in matters of morality and of religion. 

Concerning the inſufficiency of tradition, 
we may obſerve that religion, as it ſtood in 

the heathen world, was not barely the re- 
ſult of reaſoning; but that a conſiderable 
part of it was made up of truths received by 
tradition from the remoteſt antiquity, Be- 
fore learning flouriſhed, before the arts of 
diſputing were cultivated, the general opi- 
nion was that one God and Father of all 
had formed the univerſe, and that the ſoul 
ſubſiſted after it had left the body, and was 
happy or unhappy according to its paſt be- 
Haviour. Theſe notions were ſo early that 
the origin of them could never be diſco- 
vered. But as the Gentiles were at a loſs to 
know whence theſe traditions aroſe, ſo nei- 
ther did they receive them pure and un- 
mixed, nor could they reſtore them to their 


natural 


anne 
natural ſimplicity; by length of time they 
were debaſed, darkned with lies and fables, 
and therefore grew inſufficient for religious 
purpoſes, and became weak incitements to 
virtue. 


When natural religion and tradition were 


thus corrupted, there remained only one 
human method of retrieving them, and that 
was philoſophy. This method had been 
tried, and was found deficient. 

For the philoſophers themſelves were not 
free from groſs miſtakes, from many defects 
both in principles * and practice. Beſides, 
the corruption was too general to be cured 
by philoſophy, which was not calculated for 


the benefit of the common people, nor un- 
derſtood 


* Grotius on Rom. 1. 32. mentions the pernicious doctrines 
of ſome philoſophers. Some of them had looſe notions 
concerning the lawfulneſs of lying, and of fornication. 
Whitby on Ephef. iv. 25. v. 6. The}. i. iv, 5, Grotius 
on Aft xv. 20. As to practice, ſee what Cicero ſays of 


them, Tu/c. Dip. II. 4. and the writer of the Clement, 


Homil. V. 18. and Grotius de Ver, R. C. II. 18. and TP 
on Le. i. ii. 9. 
7 Horace tells us that his father uſed to ſay to him ; 
— Sapiens vitatu gaidgue petitu 
Sit melius, cauſſas reddet tibi: mi ſatis eft, fi 
Traditum ab antiquis morem ſervare, tuamgque 
Du caftodis eges, vitam famamgue tueri 

Sncolumen poſſim. Serm. I. 4. The 
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derſtood by them. Add to this, that thoſe 
learned moraliſts uſed to recommend virtue 
from its natural beauty and decency, * and 


to inſiſt chiefly - on this motive, which 


though it may weigh much with ſome well- 
diſpoſed minds, yet muſt have little influ- 


_ ence upon the bulk of mankind, who will 


not be moved, unleſs their fears or their 
hopes be ſtrongly affected. 

The philoſophers by their endleſs diſ- 
putes and diviſions darkned many truths, 
and taught nothing ſo effectually as doubt 
and ſuſpence. Inſtead of oppoſing the vul- 
gar ſuperſtitions, they often complied with 
them, and outwardly conformed to the eſta- 
bliſhed religions. Theſe and other diſad- 
vantages under which philoſophy laboured, 
ſhew that it had little effect towards a re- 
formation of ſentiments and manners. 
What it could do, it had done before the 
coming of Chriſt. It had been tried, and 
it had been found inſufficient. 


The reaſonings of the Philoſophers were jargon to this 
plain honeſt man: but he thought it right to follow whatſo- 
ever things were of good report. — 

* See Miſcell. Obſery. Vol. I. p. 33. 

F Nimium altercando veritas amittitur, 

In Publii Syri Sentent. 
6. Laſtly, 


75 
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6. Laſtly, when our Lord came, & the 
moſt civilized and the moſt populous parts 
of Europe and Aſia were under one govern- 
ment, and ruled by common laws which in 
the main were juſt and good, the times were 
more quiet and happy than they had been, 
commerce flouriſhed, and travelling was 
made eaſy and fafe ; and this ſtate of things 
contributed much to the ſpeedy propane 


of the Goſpel. 
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The teſtimony of John the Baptiſt. 


| UR Saviour in his diſcourſes with 
4 the Jews and with his diſciples made 

uſe of four proofs, to ſhew that he was ſent 
from God, 

The firſt, upon which he plainly lays 
the greateſt ſtreſs, was taken from the mi- 
-racles which he wrought. The works which 
Id bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath 
Sent me. If bad not done among them th: 
works which no other man did, they had not 

The ſecond was taken from the prophe- 
cies which were fulfilled in him. * ye 
bad believed Moſes, ye would have believed 

| = 


Our Saviour ahd his Apoſtles often aſſure us that all the 
prophets, whoſe writings are contained in the Old Teſta- 
ment, have ſpoken of the coming of the Meflias ; and upon 
this, though not upon this either ſingly or chiefly, is founded 
the truth of our religion ; for it ſtands in need of no proof: 
of its divinity from the Old Teſtament, which ſeems to re- 

ceive 


11. 
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eive 


( ay } 


ne, for be wrote of me. Search the Scrip- 


tures---for they teſtify of me. 

The 
ceive more confirmation from the Goſpel, than the Goſpel 
receives thence. 

The prophecies in general were ſo delivered that they 
ſhould not be underſtood till the event explained them, for 
which many reaſons might be aſſigned. Hence it comes to 
paſs that after they have been all fulfilled in Chriſt, and by 
being compared together have given much light and ſtrength 
to each other, ſtill many of them, conſidered by themſelves, 
are not ſo irreſiſtibly evident as to force an aſſent from ſtub- 
born minds; and room is left for contradiction, doubt or 
cavil. Some of them are more obſcure and ambiguous, 
ſome more full and clear. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
as the time of Chriſt's coming drew nearer, the predictions 
concerning him ſhould be more diſtin and plain ; and fo 

Grotius allows that there are texts in the Prophets who 
lived after the captivity, which relate directly and ſolely to 
Jeſus Chriſt. His acknowledgment of this is of the more 
weight, becauſe he cannot be charged with wreſting the 
Scriptures to that purpoſe, and has been blamed for ex- 
plaining away ſome prophecies which Chriſtians apply to 
Chriſt, Chriftur, ſays he, ut jam appropinguans, apertiis a 
Prophetis inuicatus eft. Hebr. viii. 8. 

That Chriſt was foretold by the prophets, may be ſhewed, 


I think, without an accurate diſcuſſion of ſingle texts. 


There are it may be a hundred different paſſages in the 
Old Teſtament relating to ſome perſon, whoſoever he be, 
one or more, and to certain conſiderable changes which 
ſhould happen in the world. Chriſtians ſay that they relate 
to Chriſt, and ſome of them are produced in theſe Diſ- 
courſes. He who would ſee more, may conſult Fabricius 

111 | N De 
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The third was his * foreknowledge of fu- 
ture events. Now I teil you before it come, 
that when it is come to paſs, ye may believe 


that 1 am be. 
The fourth was the teſtimony of Yubn the 


Baptiſt, concerning which our Saviour thus 
 reaſans with the Jews : If T bear witneſs of 
my ſelf, if I produce no proof of my divine 


De Ver. Chr, Rel. p. 569. & Hut Dem. Ey. Prop. VII. 
Hiſtory, ſacred and profane, aneient and modern, will fur- 
niſh us with a variety of heroes, kings, warriors, philoſo- 
phers, and illuſtrious perſons. If we endeavour to apply 
theſe paſſages in the Old Teſtament to any one ef theſe 
great men, * example, to Judas Mac cab, to Confucius, 
to Socrates, to Solon, to Numa, to Scipio Africanus, to Au- 

guftus Ceſar, &c, we immediately ſee that it is @ vain at- 
tempt, that three fourths of them are no ways ſuitable to his 
character and his deeds, and that it is eaſy to ſelect many 
ſingle apes awÞngſt them which cannot poſſibly be adapted 
to him. If we apply them to Chriſt and to the religion 
eſtabliſned by him, a ſurpriſing correſpondence immediately 


To aſcribe theſe coincidences to chance, it is to give a 
very poor and unſatisfactory account of them. He who can 
believe that chance produced them, ought not to object 
credulity to Chriſtians. 

Something more concerning prophecy may be offered ano- 
ther time, id 5 Ot; beUů˙“ñ.k 

* Enſohin; ſeems to have written a book to ſhew that all 
the preditions of Jeſus Chriſt had been accompliſhed, | But 
thas work is loſt, See Fraß: Ev. I. 3. P. 8. 

miſſion 
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. miſſion beſides a bare affirmation of it, my 


witneſs is not true, and I deſerve to be re- 
There is another that beareth witneſs of 
me, namely Joby the Baptiſt; and that he 
teſtified of me ye know ; for, 7+ ſent unto 
John, and be bore witneſs of the truth. But 


. T recetve not teſtimony from man. I ſtand in 


no need of the witneſs of Joon, or of any 
other man. 
I put you in mind of it, becauſe, He wgs 


a burning and a ſhining light, and ye were 
auilling for d ſtaſan to rejaice in bis light, 


You uſed to acknowledge him to be a pro- 
phet and a righteous man; and therefore I 
inſiſt upon his teſtimony, hoping that it 
may have ſome good effect upon you. 

But I have greater witneſs than that of 
Jabn, for the works which the Father hath 
given me to fauſh, the ſame works that I do, 
bear witneſs of me, that the Father bath ſent 


This proof taken from the teſtimony of 
John, though our Lord ſpeaks, in a man- 


ner, ſlightingly of it, when he compares it 


to the proof drawn from his own miracles, 


vet was an argumpnt of particular force to 
| Na the 


» 
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the Jeus, and could not fail to convince or 
to confound them: for as we read in ano- 
ther place, they durſt not openly ſpeak 
againſt John, becauſe the people generally 
had him in eſteem, and thought him a 
prophet. A proof therefore from his teſti- 
mony would either remove their doubts, or 
reduce them to ſilence. 

But that the argument, conſidered in its 
ſelf, is ſatisfactory, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
in the following manner. 


I. I will produce the teſtimony which 
obn bare of Jeſus Chriſt. 
II. I will give ſome account of the 


life and character of John. 
III. I will thence ſhew that he is an un- 


exceptionable witneſs. 
TV. IT will endeavour to remove an ob- 


jection which may be made to his teſti- 
mony. 


I. I will produce the teſtimony which 
John bare of Jeſus Chriſt, 

When John baptized the people, he ex- 
horted them at the ſame time to believe in 


one who ſhould come after him, whaſc 
ſervant 
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ſervant or diſciple he was not worthy to be; 
he told them that this perſon ſhould baptize 
them with the holy Ghoſt and with fire; 
which prediction was firſt accompliſhed at 
Pentecoſt, when Chriſt ſent the holy Ghoſt 


on his diſciples. 

When Teſus came to be baptized, Jabn 
knew him, and declined to perform that 
office, alledging that it became not ſo con- 
fiderable a perſon to receive baptiſm from 
him. Aſter Chriſt was baptized, the holy 
Ghoſt deſcended upon him, and God by a 
voice from heaven declared him to be his 
beloved Son. This John ſaw and teſtified, 
and added that God had revealed to him 
that this was he who ſhould baptize with 
the holy Ghoſt, 

When the prieſts and Levites came to ask 
who he was, he declared that he was 

not the Meſſias, but his forerunner, and 
the perſon foretold by 1/azas; and he told 
them that the Meſſias was at hand, and 

would ſoon manifeſt kimſelf. | 

After this John took all opportunities of 
making Jeſus known to his own diſciples 
and to the Jews. He calls him the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the fins of the world : 


N 3 He 
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He fays of him; This is he of whom T pate, 
He that cometh after me is preferred before 
me, for he was before me; that is, though 
he was born after me, and enters into his 
office after me, yet he is before me both in 
dignity and time. 

Aſterwards, when Jeſus was bendnbg 
the Jets by his diſciples, and many reſorted 
to him, the diſeiples of hn, jealous of 
the honour of their maſter; cotnplaitied to 
him that Jeſus drew away the people to 
himſelf, and took upon him the office of 
baptizing them. Upon this Job with great 
ſincerity and modeſty declared hot much 
he was infetior to Chriſt : He reminded 
them how often he had ſaid that he was not 
the Meſſias, but his forerunner, he told 
them that his office would ſoon expire, and 
that Chriſt, who then began to appear, 
ſhould obſcure his glory, which was to him 
a Cauſe of joy, not of envy ; he told them 
that Chriſt was the beloved Son of God, 
ſent by him, and receiving from him the 
holy Spirit without meaſure, to refide upon 
Him at all times, and to direct him in all 
things, that therefore whoſoever believed 


on him ſhould have everlaſting life, and 
whoſoever 
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' whoſoever rejected him ſhould not ſee life, 
but the wrath of God would abide upon 
= | 

Thus is Jobn the Baptiſt a witneſs of 
Chriſt, of his office and dignity ; he calls 
Chriſt the Son of God, and the redeemer of 
the world, he affirms that he had a being 
before he appeared on the earth, that he 
came from God to teach men the way to 
obtain eternal life; he aſſerts that he ſaw 
the Spirit deſcend upon him, and heard the 
voice from heaven which declared him the 
Son of God. He ſays that God, who had 
ſent him to baptize, had revealed to him 
that Jeſus was the Meſſias, having told him 
by what ſigns he wight diſtinguiſh and 
know him. | 


el T o ſhew what opinion we, ought to 
entertain of John, I proceed, to give ſome 
account of his life and character. 
| + The circumſtances. attending his birth are 
related at large by St. Luke. I ſhall not re- 
cite them at preſent, but only obſerve that 
from them it manifeſtly appears that he was 
ene by Providence for great purpoſe, 
bir: F vow All 
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All men, as we are told, were aſtoniſhed at 
thoſe things, and great expectations were 
raiſed concerning a child ſo favoured of 
heaven. 

One reaſon why his birth was accompa- 
nied with many extraordinary events, ſeems 
to have been this. 

Our Lord has given an Hluſtrious: teſti- 
mony to his merit. He ſays that he was a 
burning and a ſhining light, that he was a 
prophet, and more than a prophet, - that 
amongſt thoſe who were born of women 
there had not ariſen a greater than he. Vet, 
great as he was, in this he was inferior to 
many of the prophets, and to the diſciples 

of Chriſt, that he wrought no miracles. 
This power was withholden from him, 
that the difference between the Meſſias and 
his forerunner might manifeſtly appear, and 
Chriſt alone might poſteſs that honour. 
But that the Jews might not be tempted 
to entertain any prejudice againſt him, and 
to think him an inconſiderable perſon, be- 
cauſe he wrought no miracles, other ſingu- 
lar marks of divine favour were beſtowed 
upon him: his coming was foretold by the 
ancient prophets, and his birth was promiſed 
by 
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by an Angel, at a time when his parents 
were ſtricken in years; and other miracu- 
lous circumſtances concurred to recommend 
him to the eſteem of the people. 

He dwelt in the hill-country of Judæa, 
in a place remote from the reſort and the 
corruption of the world, till he appeared in 
his miniſtry, and came near Jordan and Je- 
ruſalem, preaching the approach of the 
Meſſias. His life was auſtere and mortified, 
as his food and dreſs ſhewed ; he came nei- 
ther eating nor drinking, as Jeſus ſaid of 
him, upon which account ſome of the Pha- 
'riſees, whom no behaviour could pleaſe, 
ſaid that he had a devil. He flattered not 
the Jews, he ſpake to them as one having 
authority, he rebuked them for their faults ; 
he exhorted them to the exerciſe of piety 
towards God, of juſtice and mercy in their 
dealings with each other. * Great multi- 

tudes 


Though the ſucceſs of the miniſtry of Jobs had been 
leſs than it was, yet might he not improperly be faid to turn 
the hearts, &c. and d amoxabicay, as he did all that 
was neceſſary for it. Verbs active ſometimes ſignify a de- 
ſign and endeavour to perform a thing, whether it be ac. 
compliſhed or not. See Le Clerc and Whithy on Mark ix. 
12, 13. and Grotius on 70. Il. ii, 4. 

Non 


tudes came to him, confeſſed their ſins, and 
teceived baptiſm of him as a ſign of their re- 
pentance; and ſuch was the opinion which 
they had of him upon account of his ſanc- 
tity and ſelf-denial, that, though he wrought 
no miracles, they believed and acknow- 
ledged him to be a prophet, and thought 
that poſſibly he might be the Meſſias. 
There were ſome of the Fewws who joined 
themſelves to him, and became his diſci- 
ples; © We find them mentiched in the New 
Teſtament, their frequent faſts, the jeae 
louſy which they had of Chriſt, and their 
ſears that he ſhould leſſen the reputation 
of their maſtet. | 


h Non ſi trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 

Amice, places illacrimabilem 

\ © Plitnt' tauris. Horace Cart. II. 14. 
That is platare tenter. | 

Tabus neas #rdentem et torva tuentem 

Lenibat dictis animum, lacrimaſque ciebat. 

8 Virgil En. VI. 467. 


That is, /enire tentabat ; for his endeavour was vain. By 

the way, tor tuentem lenibat animum is a ſtrange expreſſion. 

Perhaps it mould be animan, the made of ghoſt of Did. 

E71:s os Toy Sina durix? bd ht 

Krdbu aged, mirtes rurbayo/ dy & 

| Haig F 6 xalvoy, N TI av ibis; 

" Et#is 0s x]dvoi, Nam en, fbould am th Hill jun. 

i Sophichty Oed. Col. 1647. 
The 
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The virtue of John, too great for the age 
in which he lived, and the eſteem which the 
people had for him, were the occaſion. of his 
death, Herod, whom he had reptoved, 
being offended at the freedom which he had 
taken, and probably ſuſpecting him on ac- 
count of his popularity, had thoughts of 
killing him; but at the ſame time he feared 
that the people would reſent it, and ſtill re. 
tained ſome remains of teſpect for him. 
Whilſt he was thus in ſuſpenſe, having prt- 
miſed the daughter of Hrroa7ns to give her 
any thing that ſhe wouldaſk; at her requeſt 
he beheaded him. Thus the Baptiſt having 
performed his office, died foon after Chriſt 
had begun his miniſtry. God took him 
then to himſelf; as an * ancient Chriſtian 
writer has obſerved, that the people might 
no longer be divided between him and 
Chriſt, but might the more readily follow 
the Meſſias. 

The reputation of this prophet ended not 
with his liſe; the people continued to ho- 
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nour his memory, in ſo much that when 
Herod had loſt an army by a great over- 
throw, the Fews, as Joſephus informs us, 
ſaid that it was a divine judgment, and a 
juſt puniſhment inflicted upon him for put- 
ting John to death, + 

III. I proceed to ſhew, thirdly, that the 
teſtimony of yon the Baptiſt ought to be 
received, 
He affirms that he knew Jeſus to be the 
Meflias, and 'this knowledge he acquires 
not by any obſervations which he had made 
upon the life and behaviour of Chriſt, nor 
from comparing his actions with the pro- 
phecies relating to the Meſſias; for at the 
time that he firſt gave his teſtimony, Chriſt 
had not diſcovered his divine miſſion, and 
was juſt entering into his office ; nor does 
it appear that Chriſt had declared any thing 
of it to him, or any way endeavoured to 
perſuade him that he was the Meſſias. He 
is not guided by conjectures, but by ſure 
and convincing evidence, by immediate di- 
vine revelation, and by a voice from heaven 
declaring Chriſt to be the Son of God. He 


Artig. XVIII. 7. 
aſſures 
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aſſures us that God who had ſeparated him 
from his mother's womb for his own ſer⸗ 
vice, and who had ſent him to go before 
the Meſſias and prepare his way, had alſo 
diſcovered to him that Chriſt was that 
perſon. 

His record therefore depends upon his 
veracity, and his veracity appears unqueſ- 
tionable. Many circumſtances concur to 
add weight and authority to his teſtimony, 
and to remove all ſuſpicion of enthuſiaſm 


and impoſture. 


For, from the ebſervations which "oa 
been already made on John the Baptiſt, on 
the teſtimony which he gave, and on the 
manner in which he gave it, from theſe we 
may diſcover the character of a great and a 
good man. We ſee in him auſterity of life, 


ſelf-denial, contempt of the pleaſures and 


vanities of the world, an active yet diſcreet 
zeal, a courage and conſtancy ariſing from 


true piety, and a ſincere modeſty and hu- 


mility. He flattered not the Phariſees and 
Sadducees who came to his baptiſm, but 
told them that they were great ſinners; he 
aſſumed no honours which belonged not to 
him ; he faid leſs of himſelf than he might 

2 have 
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have ſaid with truth, when the Jews ſent 
meſſengers ta alk him whether he were the 
Meſſias, or ſome prophet. His diſciples 
were probably good men, but they had an 
imprudent regard for him, and fer their 
own credit, as they were his followers, and 
therefore they feared that Chriſt would draw 
all men after him, and leſſen the reputation 
of their maſter 5 but he was nat to be moved 
by ſuch improper motives, nor did he ceaſc 
to bear teſtimony to Chriſt, and to acknow- 
ledge his own inferiority. He was appoint- 
ed of God to exhort and reprove with all 
authority; and this office he performed to- 
wards Herod, though he could not be igno- 
rant of the danger to which he expoſed him- 
{elf in telling diſagreeable truths to a wicked 
prince. By his blameleſs and upright beha- 
viour he gained the xeſpect and eſteem of 
the Yews, bad as they were; and after his 
death, the Hiſtorian before named, who 
ſeems to have had no temptation to be par- 
tial to his memory, did juſtice. to his cha- 
racter, and recorded his virtues, and the 
impreſſion which they made on the minds 
of the people. 


He 


2 
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| He was a man who practiſed the auſte- 
rities of a mortified life, who rejected even 
| innocent pleaſures, and appeared ſeverely 
| virtuous, who exhorted all men to righte- 
ouſneſs, and lived ſuitably to his own doc- 
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| trines. He could not act this part with a 4 
7 view to any worldly profit, and to enrich * 
1 himſelf: he ſought no ſuch advantages, and A 
| if he had ſought them, he would neyer '" 
- have obtained them by ſuch methods, by 7 
pretending to ſlight them, by dwelling in = 
- the wilderneſs, and by exhorting men to AN 
l virtues, of which if he had not ſet them an 4D 
- example, he would have been greatly 

- deſpiſed. Nothing therefore can be thought 

j- to have influenced him unleſs religion, or 


d vanity and the love of fame, If he was 
j= guided by ambition, he had reaſon to be ſa- 
f tisſied with his ſucceſs : all Jeryſalem was 
is moved at his preaching, and the people re- 
0 ſorted to him, receiving his inſtructions and 
- his baptiſm, and confeſſing their ſins. They 
1 had ſo great an opinion of him, that they 
10 thought him certainly one ſent from God; 
fs perhaps one of the old prophets returned 
2 into the world, perhaps the Meſſias him- 
le ſelf. What uſe did he make of this fa- 


vourable 
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vdurable diſpoſition of the people? He 
ſpake of himſelf with much lowlineſs and 
modeſty, and exhorted them to acknow- 
ledge Chriſt as the Meſſias. If he had been 
a proud and ambitious man, he would not 
have ſet Jeſus above himſelf, he would at 
leaſt ' have been filent, and have left the 
Jeus to judge for themſelves: 

We may then affirm that he was, what 
he ſeemed to be, a good man, and a lover 
of truth; and that he would not have de- 
ceived the people in any caſe, above all; not 
in a caſe ſo important. He decided a queſ- 
tion not of ſmall conſequence, but con- 
cerning the Meſſias, whom the prophets 
had foretold, whoſe coming was then ex- 
peed, to whom the nation was bound to 
pay obedience; who ſhould in ſome ſenſe 
be a ruler, and a deliverer, and the founder 
of an everlaſting kingdom. If we ſuppoſe 
him capable of deceiving the Jews in this 
affair, we muſt ſuppoſe him wicked to the 
higheſt degree, one who feared not God, 
nor regarded man; who endeavoured to 
lead into a fatal error his own nation by 


which he was honoured and reſpected. But 
| it 
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it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe him guilty of 
ſo foul a crime. 

We may alſo conclude that he would not 
have born teſtimony to one whom he did 
not well know to be the Meſſias, becauſe 
common prudence would have kept him 
from throwing away ſo fooliſhly his good 
name and reputation. The character of the 
Meſſias could not be long perſonated by the 
moſt artful impoſtor. He was to be a 
teacher of truth and righteouſneſs, in him 
the prophecies were to be accompliſhed, by 
him many miracles were to be performed, 
If therefore John had directed the cus to a 
falſe Meſſias, to one in whom none of theſe 
characters appeared, his fraud or his error 
would have been diſcovered, he would have 
expoſed himſelf to the puniſhment which 
a falſe prophet deſerved, at leaſt he would 
have loſt the eſteem and favour of the Jews, 
and the fair and unblemiſhed reputation 
which till then he had preſerved, and been 
the object of their contempt and © hatred. 
Nothing can make us ſuſpect that he would 
have acted a part ſo inconſiſtent and extra- 
vagant, or hinder us from believing that he 

O ſpake 
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ſpake as he was directed by the Spirit of 
God. 

Nor is it leſs evident that he acted on this 
occaſion by no motives of intereſt or partia- 
lity. It was of no advantage to him: on 
the contrary, he ſaw, what his. diſciples 
ſaw, that if Chriſt were acknowledged to be 
the Meſſias, he would be no longer followed 
and admired. Nor can we ſuppoſe him 
partial out of friendſhip ; for there appears 
not to have been any intimacy between him 
and Chriſt, We may obſerve that John was 
a perſon of eminent virtue, that he had-born 
witneſs to Chriſt, that he was related to 
him, and that upon all theſe accounts he 
ſeemed to deſerve diſtinguiſhing marks of 
His favour. Yet Chriſt, as far as we can 
learn from the Evangeliſts, ſeldom con- 
verſed with him ; the reaſon of which pro- 
bably was, that the teſtimony of John might 

appear of the more weight, when none 
could ſuſpe&t him prejudiced for his friend 
and his relation. 

But ſtill it may be alledged againſt his teſ- 
timony, that he was an enthuſiaſt. Some 
of the Jews in the days of our Saviour ſaid 
that John the Baptiſt had loſt his ſenſes, be- 

| cauſe 
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cauſe they had nothing elle to ſay againſt 
him. The accuſation is groundleſs; his 
diſcourſes and his reputation ſufficiently con- 
fute it; his prophetic character proves it to 
be falſe. He foretold the appearing of the 
Meſſias, the calamities which ſhould befall 
the unconverted Jews, the death of Chriſt, 
and the deſcent of the holy Ghoſt. Enthu- 
ſiaſm may make a man fancy extraordinary 
communications with the deity, and it may 
lead him to auſterities and ſelf-denial; but 
it will not enable him to declare future 
events. 


IV. I ſhall, in the laſt place, endeavour 
to remove an objection which may be of- 
fered againſt the teſtimony of John. 

It is related in the New Teſtament that 
Yohn, when he was in priſon, hearing of 
the miracles of Chriſt, ſent two of his diſci- 
ples to him, ſaying, Art thou be that ſhould 


come, or look we for another * Hence it may 


be objected that ſince John at the latter end 
of his life * doubted whether Jeſus were the 


* Tertullian thinks that John really doubted, Adverſe 
Mareion. IV. 18. De Prefer. Hera, 8. and Le Clerc uns 
clines to the (ame opinion. 


O 2 Meſſias, 
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Meſſias, the force of the teſtimony which 
he bare before is greatly weakened, and he 
may be ſuppoſed to have changed his opi- 
nion, and, as far as we can find, to have 
died uncertain what to think upon this 
affair. 

In anſwer to this objection I would ob- 
ſerve; 

Firſt, that the Evangeliſts, who have re- 
corded the teſtimony which John bare of 
Jeſus Chriſt, have alſo preſerved the doubt- 
ful meſſage which he ſent to our Lord, and 
which may ſeem to leſſen the ſtrength of 
his former teſtimony. This is one inſtance, 
amongſt many more, of their ſincerity in 
repreſenting the truth without diſguiſe. 

Secondly ; Jobn the Baptiſt at the begin- 
ning of his miniſtry, declared that Chriſt 
was the Meſſias, and afterwards, when he 
was in priſon he heard of the miraculous 
works done by Chriſt, which tended to 
confirm him in his firſt opinion. If at that 
time he began to grow doubtful, the only 
imaginable cauſe of his doubts muſt have 
been this, that Chriſt appeared not as a tem- 
poral prince, to free him from his bonds 
and the Jews from their ſervitude, Since 

| then 
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then his doubts, if he had any, muſt have 
ariſen from his wrong apprehenſions of the 
nature of Chriſt's kingdom, and of the hap- 
pineſs which the ſervants of the Meſſias 
ſhould enjoy, they will never invalidate the 
teſtimony which he had ſo often born to 
Chriſt, and the revelation made to him, 
upon which his teſtimony was founded. 

Thirdly ;- the words of hn the Baptiſt, 
taken in their obvious ſenſe, imply a doubt 
whether Chriſt were the Meſſias; but al- 
moſt all expoſitors agree in thinking that he 
had no doubts about it, and that he ſent not 
this meſſage for his own information, be- 
cauſe Jobn, as himſelf aſſerts, knew Chriſt 
to be the Meſſias by divine revelation, and 
becauſe he heard that Chriſt manifeſted his 
power by miracles, and had fulfilled that 
part of his character. They endeavour 
therefore to aſſign ſome other reaſon why 
he propoſed this queſtion to Chriſt, 

The moſt common opinion is, that he 
propoſed it for the information of his diſci- 
ples, hoping that Chriſt would fatisfy them 
by his anſwer, and perhaps by working mi- 
racles before them, and that they would at 

O3 laſk 
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laſt lay afide their prejudices and join them- 
ſelves to Chriſt, 

But there is another opinion, leſs follow- 
ed indeed, and yet more probable, which is, 
that as the Jews in general, and the “ diſci- 
ples of Chriſt, fo alſo John and his diſciples 
expected a temporal reign of the Me ſſias, 
and that they wondered why Jeſus, who at 
that time wrought many miracles, did not 
deliver aun out of the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

He of all perſons ſeemed moſt to deſerve 
ſuch favour and protection. He was ſepa- 
rated from his mother's womb, and ap- 
pointed by divine providence to be the fore- 
runner of the Meſſtias, to be the laſt and 
the moſt honoured of all the prophets who 
came before Chriſt; he was ſent to bear teſ- 
timony to him, and to prepare the world 
to receive him ; and this office he had faith- 
fully fulfilled ; he was related to Chriſt, and 
in virtue had no ſuperior amongſt the Ferws ; 
he was now in bonds for the fake of righte- 
ouſneſs, and his life depended upon the 


Some of them had been diſciples of John, and had 
learn'd nothing from him concerning the ſpiritual nature of 


Chriſt's kingdom, as appears Adds i. 6. 
will 
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will of a wicked prince who was exaſpe- 
rated againſt him. Being in theſe circum- 
ſtances and hearing of Chriſt's miracles, he 
ſends two diſciples to him, and bids them 
fay ; Art thou be that ſhould come, or look «we 
for another ? In which words we may ſup- 
poſe that he indirectly beſought his aſ- 
ſiſtance; as if he had ſaid: | 

If thou art the Meſſias, why am I con- 
fined in priſon ? why may I not enjoy with 
thy diſciples the pleaſure of ſeeing him, 
whoſe coming I proclaimed, appear in his 
glory? It will caſt ſome reproach upon thee, 
if thy forerunner be left to periſh, The 
miſerable find daily relief from thy mira- 
cles; add one in favour of me, and deliver 
me, for thou canſt not want power. 

It is true that John was filled with the 
holy Ghoſt, and had better notions of Chriſt 
than perhaps any of Chriſt's diſciples enter- 
tained before the reſurrection of their maſ- 
ter. This we may conclude from the 
things which he ſpake of Chriſt's power and 
dignity, and of the end for which he came 
into the world. He calls him the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the fins of the world, 

O4 which 


— 
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vynich might incline us to imagine that he 
knew Chriſt ſhould ſuffer and be a ſacrifice 
for ſin. But it is not improbable that though 
by revelation he knew in general that Chriſt 
would fave from their fins thoſe who ſhould 
believe in him, yet he knew not how he 


would effect it; that the particulars con- 


cerning the ſufferings and death of Chriſt 
were not diſcovered to him, and that both 
he and the prophets before him might fore- 


tell things of the Meſſias which they did 


not fully underſtand. 

The anſwer which Chriſt makes to John's 
diſciples agrees very well with the expoſition 
which is here given of John's meſſage. Bleſ- 

fed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me; 
bleſſed are they who ſhall not be offended 
upon account of the low condition in which 
I appear, of the ſufferings which'I muſt en- 
dure, and of thoſe which my ſervants ſhall 


undergo 1 in this world. 


' Laſtly; there remains another ſolution 
of this difficulty to which ſome may per- 
haps give the * preference. 


* But I Could prefer tie ſormer, 


Jobs, 


G20 

John, for the reaſons already mentioned, 
could not well doubt whether the perſon, 
whom he had baptized and to whom he had 
born teſtimony, were the Meſſias; but be- 
ing in priſon, and hearing the fame of 
Chriſt's miracles, he wanted to be fatisfied 
of two things, whether Jeſus were that 
very perſon whom he had baptized and 
proclaimed, and whether the rumour con- 
cerning his miracles were true. He ſends 
therefore his diſciples, and bids them aſk 
Chriſt if he were the expected Meſſias, and 
bring him an account of all that paſſed upon 
that occaſion, that by Chriſt's anſwer and 
their report, he might form a ſurer judg- 
ment, 
But, whether John had or had not any 
doubts at the time when he ſent the meſ(- 
ſage, thus much is highly probable, that 
after the return of his diſciples, he and they 
were fully ſatisfied, firſt, becauſe Chriſt's 
anſwer and miracles were ſufficient to con- 
vince any wiſe and good man, and ſecond- 
ly, becauſe St. Matthew relates that when 
John was beheaded, hrs diſciples came and 
| took 


1 
fook up the body and buried it, and went and 
told Feſus ; which was plainly an act of re- 
ſpect and kindneſs, and the behaviour of 
men who entertained an honourable opinion 
of Chriſt, 
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VI. 
The Scriptures of the Mew Teflament. 


HE following obſervations relate to 

the truth, the importance, and the 
authority of the Scriptures of the New 
Teſtament. 


I. The books of the New Teſtament 
were written by thoſe to whom they are 
aſcribed, that is, * by Apoſtles, or by be- 

lievers 


„ E Tots v dose xa ανν SL, 0 Tor Tlavas TeZftoy n 
veel, 3, Je Avyiuar@ Mayir, uh d οẽ,ẽ] is Tli]ps' 
% Tess J loi, i grcouirny Bagrdpa EN g, Ya Ama 
cen d A8Yoriver Hidayai Pro ſpuriis habendi ſunt 
ctiam Aus Pauli, et liber Paſtoris titulo inſcriptus, et Reve- 
latio Petri: Barnabæ item Epiſtola, et que dicuntur Inſftitu. 
tionen Apoftolorum. Euſebius E. H. III. 25. Where Ex/e- 
bius by the word 50e cannot poſſibly mean leſs than that 
theſe books were of ambiguous and conteſted authority, See 
Valefius, and Beverege, Cod. Can. Vind. L. ii. 9. and 
Pearſon, Vindic. Ignat. i. 8. The authority of Eu/ebizs in 
points of this kind is great, and has been ſo accounted by 
all good judges, If the Aidayat Ares are not the 

Apefte- 
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lievers who lived and converſed with the 


Apoſtles. Of this we have as clear proof 
as 


Apoftolical Conſtitutions, Euſebins has never mentioned the 
Conſtitut ions. 

The Epiſtle of Baxrwanas is extant, and is ſufficiently 
illuſtrated by learned men. Peruſe him; — eh peak 
for himſelf. 

Clemens Alexandrinus often cites this Epiſtle ; yet he ſcru- 
ples not to contradict its author, Pedag. ii. x, p. 221, as 
the Archbiſhop has obſerved in his notes. 

In the ArosToLicar, ConsTITUTIONS we find the 
ſollowing paſſage, VI. 24. I has pleaſed God that the lato 
of righteouſneſs ſhould not only be publiſhed by us, [the Apo- 
ſtles] but that it Soul be made conſpicuous and illuſtrious by 
the Romans ; for they alſo believing in the Lord have forſaken 
their idolatry and iniquity, and ſhew favour to the righteca:, 
and puniſh the wicked ; but they have the Jews for tributarier, 
and ſuffer them not to exerciſe their own laws and ordinances. 
Og ub d vg Sixauorurns veper - nar wnidenrudta 
Candler, dMAG x Sia Poudioy νννα,u- d uud pairecer 
x) Adurev Y 5% Y ref mi5euoai]es em Toy Kyewn, 
x) robbe amirnoar u Yve dyalis end 
ef, Y Tos edu xondyucry, "Id ais dd unogicys 
Exuor, Y Tols id, u νE,z iu oh fact KEN ?. 
All this was true; but it was not true till all the Apoſtle; 
had been long dead. 

The Conflitutions ſtrictly prohibit the reading of Pagan 
books: Tay i CN mayor arty. i. 6. Clemens 
Alexandrinus calls the maintainers of this opinion weak and 
Ignorant perſons, Indeed, if they were in the right, 
he was a great ſinner. Od nber di ue nat Id beva- 
Atuere ie, liar duala; dopudeoy, ypiver Avyorlor mie! 
7a dr ννν ala x ourixorla iy Figiy xdjayired ar 14 
nat 44 


— * 
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as the nature of the thing can admit, or any 


reaſonable perſon can deſire, namely the 
teſti- 


J EEwSer xat πτ,t d t je, udn nwas Jeic oi N 
xdliyorla meet Tolis dd avuCannouiros megs 13 TA. 
Strom. I. 1. p. 326, See alſo Socrates Hiſt, Eccl. iii. 16. 
If the ancient Chriſtians had obſerved this precept, Julian 
would have had no occaſion to forbid them to teach Claſhc 
authors, grammar, rhetoric, philoſophy, &c. Epiſ. p. 192 
—195. Not only Chriſtian writers reproached Julian for 
it, but Ammianus Marcellinus honeſtly condemn'd his ſpite- 
ful and ſcandalous Edict. 

The LXXXVI. Apoftol. Canon ſays that the Conftitutions 
ought not to be made public; 4s & ye Snuoorivay int 
ady]oy. It muſt he confeſſed that this order was juſt and 
prudent, on many accounts. 

Concerning the SHEPHERD of HEermMaAs, it is obſerva- 
ble that the perſons who act in it are moſt of them allegori- 
cal perſons and ideal beings, ſuch as appear in the Table of 
Cebes, and in the Hercules of Prodicus Ceus. An ancient 
Lady converſes with him, and tells him that ſhe is the 
Church of God. Afterwards ſeveral virgins come and dif- 
courſe with him, and when he wants to know who they 
are, he is told by the Shepherd: Angel, that they are Faith, 
Abſtinence, Patience, Chaſtity, Cincord, &c. 

There 1s a great conformity between Hermas and the au- 


_ thor of the ſecond book of Apocryphal Eſdras ; for a Wo- 


man converſes with E/dras, who, as the Angel tells him, 
was Sion, or the Jewti/h Church; and as in the ſame book 
the Woman vaniſhes away, and in her place appears a City; 
ſo in Hermas the Church is repreſented to him under the 

image of a Tower. 
The Prophets ſometimes beheld, but it was in tranſient. 
viſion, ſuch kind of perſons, Zechariah ſaw Widkedneſs in 
the 
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teſtimony of all antiquity, of all the Chri- 
ſtian writers who lived in or near thoſe 


times. 
II. The 


the ſhape of a woman, ch. v. and St. Joh viewed Death 
and Hades Rev. vi. 18. and the Church appearing as a Vo- 
man, Rev. xii. 1. and Babylon as a harlot, Rev. xvii. 3. 

It is related in Cyprian, Epiſt. 39. Edit. Oxor. that the 
Church appeared in a viſion, or dream, in vifiene per noctem, 
to Celerinys, and commanded him to receive the office of 
Reader, which he in humility had declined. Add to this 
that St. Jabn, in his ſecond Epiſt. calls the Church tbe E/:4 
Lady by a proſopopeia, as ſome - interpreters think; but the 


contrary opinion is more probable. 
Afterwards III. 9. Hermas tells us that the Church which 


appeared to him was the Sor of God. The Apoſtles repre- 
ſent Chriſt as the head, the bridegroom, the huſband of the 
Church, 

Hermas ſeems to have bad ſome literature, for though 
his ſubje& did not lead him to ſhew any learning, he acci- 
dentally diſcovers a little of it. He makes the Angel ſay, 
Patr. Apoſt. Ed. Cler. p. 99. Fide flillicidium, quod cavat 
lapidem. So Lucretius I. 

Stillicidi taſus lapidem cavat. 

But this thought is indeed very trite and obvious. 

In the parable of the Ein and the Vine, p. 104. the An- 
gel ſays ; Vitis hæc, niſi aptlicita fuerit ulmo, non poteſt 
multum fructum fucere. Jacens enim in terrf, &c. which is 
very like the ſpeech of Yertumnus in Ovid, Met. XIV. 

Ulmus erat contra ſpatioſa tumentibus uvis : 

uam ſocia poſiquam pariter cum vite probawit 3 

At fi ftaret, ait, celebs fine palmite truncus, 

Nil prater frondes, quare peteretur, haberet. 

Hee quoque, qne jundta vitis requieſcit in ulno, 

Si non nupta foret, terre adclinata jaceret. 


The 
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II. The main parts of the Chriſtian teli- 
gion, enough, I mean, to eſtabliſh the truth 
of 


The fr Epiſtle of Clemens is in the main a good 
piece, and not unworthy of an Apoſtolical Father, though 
it has a few ſmall ſpots, and poſſibly, as Edw. Bernard and 
ſome others think, a few interpolations. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the ſecond Epiſtle of Clemens, if 
it be his. There is indeed a citation at the end of it from 
the Go/pel according to the Egyptians, which might as well 
have been omitted, and which perhaps was added by ano- 
ther hand. 

This Epiſtle begins thus; Ae, Are d nuds ges- 
ei e Inet, ag reel Oes, as T5 KeeTs Celler % Vexgey” 
%s Ie n WED uineg gcerc Tegi Tis oe]netas i nay e Th 30 
gere u, HIKES TEL awuTh, WIKER Y EATIC 0420 Aa- 
Cav. Fratres, ita ſentire nos oportet de Jeſu Chriſto, tan- 
quam de Deo, tanquam de judice vivorum et mortuorum ; nec 
decet nos humilia fſentire de ſalute noftra : dum enim humiliter 
ſentimus de illo, parva etiam accepturos nos ſperams. I cite 
this place, becauſe it wants emen ation, and ſhould be cor. 
rected thus ; — 7 S's nuds wed p2;rev meet oy XpYny8 
Tis Twlneias nuay nec decet nos humilia ſentire de auctore 
ſalutis noſtræ. This not only makes better ſenſe, and agrees 
better with re dun which follows it, but alludes to the 
Epiftle to the Hebrews, of which Clement is obſerved to make 
frequent uſe in his unconteſted Epiſtle. Hebr. ii. 10, 705 
&2y nyv Tis el, duror. 

The writer of this Epiſtle ſeems, in the place which I have 
cited, to have had in view the Ebionites, tlwybs Y larenòe 
1d tel 8 Xerss So,. NT wiv  auliy x} xorey 
e, xaTt TexxoThv des duT9 wiror arfporroy Pefrxou- 
wut qui humiliter admodum et abjectè de Chrifto 
ſentirent. Eum enim Gmplicem ac vulgarem, nec aliud 

quam 
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of it, may be found in almoſt each ſingle 

book or - treatiſe contained in the New 

Teſtament. | 

Take any of the Goſpels, or the Acts of 

the Apoſtles, or the * Revelation, or any 
of 


quam hominem eſſe cenſebant, qui profectu virtutis juſtus 
factus fuiſſet. Ex/eb. E. H. III. 27. 

Clemens, in his firſt Epiſtle, VI. p. 151. Patr. Apo/.. 
ſays ; ZiaQ Y leis Thaas piycnas tee, x, ty. 
ud iZeppigace, alluding, perhaps, to Horace : 

Iræ Thyeſten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis urbibus ultimæ 
Stetere cauſſæ cur perirent 
Funditus — 

The ſpurious books under the names of Apoſtles are not 
altogether uſeleſs. They ſhew that the Forgers in thoſe 
days were men of poor abilities, and by their deformity 
they ſerve to ſet off the writings of the Apoſtles. None of 
theſe Impoſtors keeps up the character which he aſſumes ; 
Aut ita mentitur, fic deri falſa remiſcet, 

Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 


* Dionyſins Alexandri nus held the Revelation to be a ſa- 
cred book, but was of opinion that it was not written by 
the Apoltle St. John, and that᷑ the language and manner of 
compoſition ſhewed it to be of another perſon. His reaſons 
may be ſeen in- Euſebius E. H. VII. 25. It muſt be owned 
that there is a difference of ſtyle between the Revelation and 
the Goſpel, of which I could give proofs, if it were need- 
ful ; but the ſubje& is alſo different, II ne faut pas v ttonner 
que air de Þ Apocalypſe ſoit different de celui gu en remargue 
dans les outres eerits de S. Jean, farctgue la matiere en it 

extreme- 
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of the Epiſtles, two or three excepted, and 
if they be allowed to be genuine, and to 
give 


extremement differente. Pour la langue, outre les autres rab 
fons gu on en pourroit rendre, ne peut on pas dire gu eſtant re- 
legut a Patmos, il n'avoit pas auprès de lui les meſmes per- 
Sonnes qu'il await a Epheſe pour ſe faire aider dans le choix 
des termes er | des expreſſions ? Et peuteftire meſme que la cha- 
leur de Eſprit de Dieu le prefſſoit d tcrire promtement ce gu il 
avoit ww, ſans ſonger a une purets et d une elegance qui n'eſt 
rien du tout devant Dieu. Tillemont Mem. Eccl. T. I. 
S. Jean. Not. g. Tillemont's conjecture is founded upon a 
ſuppoſition which ſeveral perſons will not admit, namely, 
that St. Job wrote his Revelation at Patmos. 

They who think, with Sir aac Newton, that St. Jabs 
wrote the Revelation long before the Goſpel, may ſuppoſe 
that the Apoſtle, when he compoſed the Goſpel, had im- 
proved his ſtyle by converſing with the Greeks of Afia 
Minor. | | 

But, beſides ancient teſtimony, there is alſo internal rea- 
ſon to conclude that the Goſpel, and the Revelation are the 
work of the ſame author : * 
Thus; Jobn alone calls Chriſt Ay; the Ford, in the 
beginning of the Ooſpel, and in Rev. xix. 13. 

John alone records that the Baptiſt called Chriſt re 
Lamb f God, alone applies to him the direction concerning 
the Paſchal lamb, a bone of bim ſhall not 'be broken, alone 
deſcribes him as the Lamb. Revel. v. 6. 

John makes great uſe of the words, 99% O, pus dandivoy, 
digen, pwdg)us, 5 eanbiris; waglves, Con, dur. 
dyans, in thoſe writings which are aſcribed to him. 

Fohn alone cites, They all look on him whom they 
pierced, in the Goſp. xix. 37. and Rev. i. 7. | 
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give a true account of the things which they 
relate, the Chriſtian religion muſt be * ac- 
knowledged to be fully confirmed. 


III. The books of the New Teſtament 
have deſcended to us uncorrupted in any 


Fohn alone relates that a ſoldier pierced the ſide of Chriſt, 
and that blood and water came forth, xix. 34. and alludes 
to it, Epi. I. v. 6. as fome Commentators ſuppoſe. 
New. xxi. 27. Kat & wh ioinly eig dul vd xower x; 
Foley C pa n— 

xoiydy and Toizy are neuters put for maſculines, as in tlie 
Goſp. vi. 37. wav © ide, wor 6 Tlalng, meds £8 IE 
Grotius. And Epift. I. V. 4. Tay I en uiroy tx Ts Oe 
vixd Jay x49 por. 

Rev. xxii. 14. Frau 1 iZuore dia em m FUN Tis 
Calis.— feof, jus, as in the Geſp. I. 12. Ine d u- 
rec i uo iar Nur Ow yeriehar, Grot. 

Rev. xxii. 2. Ve x, ev]eo9Jey. The ſame expreſſion 
is found in the Goſp. xix. 18. Some MSS. have in the Rev. 
weaker x} indber, but it ſeems to be an alteration quite 
unneceſſary. Ariſtot. cited in Conſtant. Lexic. Ely x, Whey 7's 
dds. Herodotus II. 176. 6 hr Ire, à & frber d per 
van. Sopboclet Ajac. 731. —— bveidͤt' "Hegooor Iyber 
xdybey. Nothing is more common than Iv x; lb. Hinc 
et hinc is found in Virgil and other poets, and often in S:+ 
neca's Tragedies. 

In ſcriptura Novi Teſtamenti, imo in ſolis libris Lucæ 
et Joannis ea continentur, quæ cuivis Chriſtiano, cognitu, 
ſperatu, factu ſunt neceſſaria; quia hoc ſibi fuiſſe propoſi- 
tum, alter in præfatione, alter in concluſione operis profi- 
tentur. Sed preter hæc multa ſunt ſcitu utilia, multa ad 
regimen Eccleſiz etiam neceſſaria. Grotins Annot. ad Conſ. 
Eals; p. 628. 
thing 
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thing material. This appears evidently from 
the citations which have been made out of 
them by Chriſtian writers in all ages, from 
the high eſteem and veneration in which 
they have ever been held, from the multi- 
tude of copies and early tranſlations, which 
left no room to fraud or inattention to do 
them any important injury, and from the 
various readings themſelves, which, for the 
moſt part, are of ſmall conſequence, 


IV. The truth of the things contained in 


theſe books depends upon the integrity of 
the Apoſtles, who did and endured fo much 


for the ſake of the Goſpel. The good cha- 
rater of the Apoſtles is confirmed by the 
teſtimony of thoſe many thouſands who 
were converted by them ; and the inno- 
cence and patience and great ſufferings of 
theſe primitive Chriſtians may be confirmed 
by the teſtimony of Pagan authors, and 
cannot with any ſhew 'of reaſon be de- 


nied. 


V. There never was a book which a- 
bounded more with internal proofs of the 


truth of its contents t han the New Teſta- 
P 2 ment. 
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ment. A ſpirit of piety, charity, and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs appears through the whole- 
The Evangeliſts, when they relate the ſame 
things, differ or ſeem to differ in ſmall cir- 
cumſtances; they ingenuouſly confeſs the 
miſbehaviour of the Apoſtles upon ſome 
occaſions; they have ſometimes recorded * 
what the ſmalleſt degree of craft and diſſi- 
mulation would have taught them to ſup- 
preſs; they enter into a large and accurate 
detail of places, times, perſons, and events, 
in which if they had mixed fraud and 
falſhood, it might eafily have been de- 
tected. 

Of all the proofs which the New Teſta- 
ment carries in it ſelf of its truth, there are 
few ſtronger than thoſe which may be taken 
from the diſcourſes of Jeſus Chriſt 

Eminent men are obſerved to have uſu- 
ally a ſtyle of their own. Whoſoever exa- 
mines the diſcourſes of our Lord with at- 
tention, may find in them a certain character 
and way of ſpeaking peculiar to him. This 


A ſtatuary works upon marble, an hiſtorian upon 
facts: both cut them to their fancy, and pate off all that 
will not ſerve for their purpoſe. The Writers of the New 
Teſtament ſtand remarkably clear from this imputation. 


manner, 
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manner, by which he may be diftinguiſhed, 
conſiſts in * raiſing matter of inſtruction and 
moral reflection from the things which were 
at hand, which preſented themſelves to 
him and to his audience. 

Hence it is that his ſermons to the peo- 
ple, and his converſation with his diſciples, 
allude perpetually to the time of the year, 
or to the place where he was, or to the ob- 
jects ſurrounding him, or to the occupation 
and circumſtances of thoſe to whom he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, or to the ſtate of public 
affairs. Of this ſeveral examples might be 
produced. TI ſhall inſtance in thoſe 
which may be taken out of his ſermon upon 
the mount. 

In the ſpring, our Saviour went into the 
fields, and fat down on a mountain, and 
made that diſcourſe which is recorded in 
St. Matthew, and which is full of obſer va- 
tions ariſing from the things which offered 
themſelves to his ſight : for, 

When he exhorted his diſciples to truſt 
in God, he bade them + behold the fowls of 


In ſpeaking pro re natd. 
+ «pCainlals. 
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the air, which were then flying about then), 
and were fed by divine Providence, though 
they did not ſow, nor reap, nor gather into 
barns ; he bade them take notice * of the 
lilies of the field, which were then blown, 
and were ſo beautifully clothed by the ſame 
power, and yet toiled not, like the huſ- 
bandmen, who were then at work. 
Being in a placg whence they had a wide 
proſpect of a cultivated land, he bade them 
obſerve how God cauſed the ſun to ſhine 
and the rain to deſcend upon the fields and 
gardens even of the wicked and ungrate- 
ful, and he continued to convey his doc- 
trine to them under rural images, ſpeaking 
of good trees and corrupt trees, of knowing 
men by their fruits, of wolves in ſheeps 
clothing, of grapes not growing upon 
thorns, nor figs on thiſtles, of the folly of 
caſting precious things to dogs and ſwine, 
of + good meaſure preſs'd down, and 
ſhaken together and running over. 

Speaking at the ſame time to people, ma- 
ny of whom were fiſhermen, and lived 


* Solemon, ſays he, & te, d g ty rar. 
+ Matt, vii. 1. and Lake vi. 38. 
much 
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much upon fiſh, he ſays, What man of you 
will give his ſon a ſerpent, if he aſt a fiſh? 
Therefore, when he faid in the ſame diſ- 
courſe to his diſciples, Ye are the light of 
the world; a city that is ſet on a bill cannot 
be hid; it is probable that he“ pointed to a 
city within their view ſituated upon the 
brow of a hill: And when he called them 


the ſalt of the earth, he alluded perhaps to 
the huſbandmen who were + manuring the 


ground ; and when he compared every per- 


® A few points towards the north appears that which 
they call the mount of the Beatitudes, a ſmall rifing, from 
which our bleſſed Saviour delivered his Sermon. Not far 
from this little hill is the city Saphet, ſuppoſed to be the 
antient Bethulia ; It ſtands upon a very eminent and con- 
ſpicuous mountain, and is ſeen far and near, May we not 
ſuppoſe that Chriſt alludes to this city in thoſe words; 4 
city ſet on a hill, &c. Maundrell's Journey to Jeruſalem. 

Jeruſalem, Nazareth, &c. ſtood upon hills. 

+ With dung, or with aſhes, which abound with ſalts, 
or with which perhaps ſalt was mixed. Sale conſperſa fteri- 
leſcunt, ſays Grotius, unde loca devota et humanis ademta 
»/ibus ſale conſpergi ſolebant. Too much ſalt may render the 
earth unfruitful : but a little of it has a contrary effect ; and 
I am told that ſalt is often uſed in manuring. Virgil 
Georg. I. 193. 

Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ſerentes, 
Et nitro prius, et nigra perfundere amurca, 
Grandior ut fertus ſiliquis fallacibus eſſet. 
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ſon who obſerved his precepts to a man 
who built a houſe upon a rock, which 
ſtood firm, and every one who lighted his 
words to a man who built his houſe upon 
the ſand, which was thrown down by the 
winds and floods; when he uſed this com- 
pariſon, tis not improbable that he had be- 
fore his eyes houſes ſtanding upon high 
ground, and houſes in the valley in a rui- 

nous condition, which had been deſtroyed 


by Inundanens,® 


Of 


Going from Bethany to Jeruſalem, with his diſciples, 
as they paſſed ove: a mountain, he faid, 1/ ye hall /ay to 
this mountain, Be thou removed, and be thou caſt into the ſea, 
it ſhall be done, Matt. xxi. 21. In Lake xix, 12. he ſpake 
a parable concerning a nobleman, who went into a far coun- 
try to receive a kingdom, alluding to that which had hap- 
pened to Archelaus; Chriſtus hanc' ſuam parabolam de- 
ſumſit ex more regum ejus ævi, qui beneficio Imperatorum 
regnabant, potius quam jure natalitium, quales ab Herode 
Magno in Judza fuerant. Non poterant diadema ſumere- 
niſi juſſu eorum qui Romæ rerum potiebantur. Herodes ille 
longinquum iter ſuſcepit, ut regnum Judzz ab Antonio im- 
petraret, nec fruſtra; ivit enim ex judæa Romam, ut docet 
Toſephius Ant. Jud. XIV. 25, 26, atque inde, uu Baomadar 
Teezntacdy,- accepto regno, in Judzam rediit. Iterum 
iter ſuſcepit, ut ſibi a Czſare regnum confirmaretur, ut idem 
Hiſtoricus docet XV. 10. Idem ſucceſſores ejus facere co- 
acti ſunt, quod ab eodem ſcriptore diſcere eſt XVII. 13. 
_ hoſce ti 9h interdum a * Romam miſſæ, 


. . ut 
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Of theſe obſetvations concerning the 
ſtyle and genius of our Saviour's diſcourſes, 
the following uſes may be made, 


We 


ut ne regnum illis conferretur, aut etiam auferretur. Sic 
Archelaum accuſarunt Judzi apud Cæſarem, Roma, per 
legatos. Hinc intelligimus rationem, ob quam ita parabola 
concepta eſt, Archelaus, exempli cauſſa, erat homo 
tuy£vis, natus quippe ab Herode. Idem abiit in regionem 
longinquam (in Italiam) accipere ſibi regnum ¶ Judææ) et 
reverti (in Judæam.) Cives vero, qui eum oderant, miſe- 
runt legitionem poſt illum, dicentes (aud Cz/arem) no- 
lumus hunc regnare ſuper nos; quod non potuerunt tamen 
impetrare. Itaque rediit, accepto regno, #Oragy izy macq- 
aaBdr, ut loquitur Joſephus. Deinde de inimicis, qui no- 
luerant eum regnare ſuper ſe, gravem ultionem ſumſit. 
Clericus. 

When he ſays, Luke xxii. 25, The kings of the Gentiles ex- 
erciſe lordſhip over them, and they that exerciſe authority upon 
them are called benefaFors, he alludes to the vanity of ſome 
wicked Princes in thoſe times, who deſerved the title of 
Robbers much better than of Benefa#or:. Hæc fuit inanis 
gloria principum illius zvi, ut wvepye]oy vel benefactorum 
cognomen ambirent, eo ipſo tempore, quo tyrannice popu- 
los regebant ; populique proinde edulationis cauſſã titulum 
hunc in eos conferebant, aut ut levis beneficii gratiam re - 
ferrent. Principes ideo urbibus congiaria dividebant, aut 
eas zdificiis publicis ornabant, aliaque ſimilia faciebant ; 
nec tantum in regno ſuo, ſed etiam apud vicinos. Ita fe geſ- 
ſerat Herodes Magnus, non tantum in Judæã et vicinia, ſed 
etiam in media Græcid, ut Athenis, Lacedæmone, Olym- 
piz, aliiſque in oppidis, ut docet Joſephus, Bell. Jud. I. 16. 
Exſtat etiamnum Athenis inſcriptio baſi ſtatuæ, ut vi- 
l 3 detur, 
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We may conclude that the writers of the 


Goſpel have given us always the ſubſtance, 
often 


detur, inſculpta in honorem Berenicæ reginæ, de qua 
AR. xxv. in qua eam vocant Athenienſes IAI Beeerixny 
Caonigocay piydany IAI *Ayeirre Caomies ον˙ ie. 
x; (ty dar Ca ier Ths Thus . Cer- 
nitur idem titulus in nummis antiquis in multos principes 
collatus.— Clricus. 

When the woman of Samaria, Job. iv. wondered that he 
ſhould aſk water of her, he took occaſion to repreſent his 
doctrine under the image of living water, or water which 
flows from a ſpring, 

When he was by the ſea-ſhore, Matt. xiii. he ſpake three 
parables to the people concerning a ſower, becauſe it was 
then probably ſeed time, as others have obſerved. 

At the time of the Paſſover, alluding to it, he ſays, 
Job. v. 24. He that heareth my word, us]aCyCnxy, is paſſed 
from death unto life, Grot, 

When he ſpake of the fig-tree which had born no fruit 
for three years, and was to be cut down if it produced none 
the next year, he alluded perhaps to the time that he had 
ſpent in preaching to the Jews, as well as to their obſtinacy, 
and to the puniſhment which would follow it. Late xiii. 

Sir aac Newton, Obſervat. on the Prophecies, ſays : 
Chriſt and his forerunner Jobn, in their parabolical diſ. 
courſes, were wont to allude to things preſent, The old 
prophets, when they would deſcrib» things emphatically, 
did not only draw-parables from things which offered them- 
ſelves, as from the rent of a garment, 1 Sam. xv. from the 
ſabbatic year, Jai. xxxvii. from the veſſels of a potter, 
Fer. xviii. but alſo, when objects were wanting, they ſup- 
plied them by thęir own actions, as by rending a garment, 

1 Kings xi. by ſhooting, 2 Kings xiii. by making bare their 
body 
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often the words of our Lord's ſermons. 
They 


body, 1/ai. xx. by impoſing ſignificant names to their ſons 
Hai, viii. Hef. i. by hiding a girdle in the banks of Eupbra- 
tes, Fer. xiii. by breaking a potter's veſſel, Jer. xix. by 
putting on fetters and yokes, Jer. xxvii. by binding a book 
to a ſtone and caſting them both into Euphrates, Fer. li. by 
beſieging a painted city, Exech. iv. by dividing their hair 
into three parts, Exech. v. by making a chain, Exgch. vii. 
by carrying out houſhold ſtuff like a captive and trembling, 
Exzech. xii. By ſuch kind of types the prophets loved to 
ſpeak. And Chriſt being endued with a nobler prophetic 
ſpirit than the reſt, excelled alſo in this kind of ſpeaking, 
yet fo as not to ſpeak by his own actions, that was leſs grave 
and decent, but to turn into parables ſuch things as offered 
themſelves. On occaſion of the harveſt approaching, he 
admoniſhes his diſciples once and again of the ſpiritual har- 
veſt, Jobn iv. 35. Mat. ix. 37. Seeing the lilies of the 
field, he admoniſhes his diſciples about gay clothing, Max. 
vi. 28. In alluſion to the preſent ſeaſon of fruits, he ad- 
moniſhes his diſciples abqut knowiag men by their fruits, 
Mat. vii. 16. In the time of the paſſover, when trees put 
forth leaves, he bids his diſciples learn a parable from the 
hg-tree : When its branch is yet tender and putteth forth 
leaves, ye know that ſummer is nigh, &c. Mat. xxiv. 32. 
Luke xxi. 29. The ſame day, alluding to both the ſeaſon 
of the year and to his paſſion, which was to be two days 
after, he formed a parable of the time of the fruits ap- 
proaching, and the murdering of the heir, Mat. xxi. 33- 
Alluding at the ſame time, both to the money-changers 
whom he had newly driven out of the temple, and to his 
paſſion at hand, he made a parable of a nobleman going 
into a far country to receive a kingdom and return, and 
delivering his goods to his ſervants, and at his return con- 

demning 
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They did not invent diſcourſes, and aſcribe 
| them 


demning the ſlothful ſervant, becauſe he put not his money 
to the exchangers, Mar. xxv. 14. Luke xix. 12. Being 
near the temple, where ſheep were kept in folds to be old 
for the ſacrifices, he ſpake many things parabolically of 
ſheep, of the ſhepherd, and of the door of the ſheepfold ; 
and diſcovers that he alluded to the ſheepfolds which were 
to be hired in the market-place, by ſpeaking of ſuch folds 
as a thief could not enter by the door, nor the ſhepherd him- 
ſelf open, but a porter opened to the ſhepherd, Jou x. 1. 
3. Being in the mount of Olives, Mat. xxvi. 30. Jer 
xiv. 31. a place ſo fertile that it could not want vines, he 
ſpake many things myſtically of the huſbandman, and of 
the vine and its branches, Johr xv. Meeting a blind man, 
he admoniſhed of ſpiritual blindneſs, Jobn ix. 39. At the 
fight of little children he deſcribed once and again the in- 
nocence of the ele&, Mat. xviii. 2. xix. 13. Knowing 
that Lazarus was dead and ſhould be raiſed again, he diſ- 
courſed of the reſurrection and life eternal, John xi. 25, 
26. Hearing of the ſlaughter of ſome whom Pilate had 
flain, he admoniſhed of eternal death, Luke xiii. 1. To 
his fiſhermen, he ſpake of fiſhers of men, Mat. iv. 10. and 
compoſed another parable about fiſhes, Mar. xiii. 47. Be- 
ing by the temple, he ſpake of the temple of his body, 
John ii. 19. At ſupper he ſpake a parable about the myſti- 
cal ſupper to come in the kingdom of heaven, Luke xiv. 
On occaſion of temporal food, he admoniſhed his diſciples 
of ſpiritual food, and of eating his fleſh and drinking his 
blood myſtically, John vi. 27, 53, When his diſciples 
wanted bread, he bad them beware of the leaven of the 
Phariſees, Mat. xvi. 6. Being deſired to eat, he anſwered 
that he had other meat, Jobn iv. 31. In the great day of 
the feaſt of tabernacles, when the Jerus, as their cuſtom 
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them to * him. If they had followed this 
method, they would probably have made 
for him diſcourſes exhorting to virtue and 
diſſuading from vice in general terms; it 
would not have entered into their thoughts 
to have crouded together ſo many alluſions 
to time and place, and to other little occur- 
rences, which nothing, beſides the pre- 


ſence of the objects, could ſuggeſt. 
We may alſo plainly ſee in the diſcourſes 


of Jeſus Chriſt his great deſign, which was 


was, brought a great quantity of waters from the river 
Siloah into the temple, Chriſt Rood and cried, ſay ing, If 
any man thirſt, let him come to me, and drink. He that 
believeth in me, out of his belly ſhall flow rivers of living 
water, John vii. 37. (So alſo Grotius) The next day, in 
alluſion to the ſervants who by reaſon of the ſabbatical year 
were newly ſet free, he ſaid ; If ye continue in my word, 
the truth ſhall make you free: Which the Jews underſtand- 
ing literally with reſpect to the preſent manumiſſion of ſer. 
vants, anſwered, We be Alrabam's ſeed, and were never 
in bondage to any man: how ſayeſt thou, ye ſhall be made 
free? Johnviii— And I doubt not but divers other para- 
bles were formed upon ſeveral occaſions, the hiſtory of which 
we have not. 

See Mr. Whifton's Remarks on Sir 1/. N. ch. xi. in his 
Six Diſſertations. 

* As Plato, who is juſtly ſuppoſed to have often given 
his own thoughts and words to his maſter Socrates; and as 
Greek and Latin Hiſtorians never ſcrupled to do, who intro- 
duce the great men, of wham they write, making long ha- 
rangues, of which they never uttered one word. 
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to inſtruct. Therefore he conveys know- 
ledge in a familiar way, he adapts his lan- 
guage to his hearers, he ſpeaks to their eyes, 
and to their ears, he chuſes images and 
compariſons which would ſtrike them moſt 
powerfully, and make a laſting impreſſion 
upon their minds. 

The words of Jeſus Chriſt being thus 
ſuppoſed to be genuine, we may from them 
not unreaſonably conclude that he was a 
prophet ſent from God for the benefit of 
mankind. 

In his diſcourſes appear a profound vene- 
ration of almighty God, an earneſt deſire 
of promoting « his honour, noble and juſt 
ſentiments of his power, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, juſtice and providence, and a ſub- 
miſſive reſignation to his will under great 
afflictions. 

From them may be gathered a ſyſtem of 
moſt pure and ſtrict morality, the obſer- 
vance of which, as our Lord declares, would 
expoſe his followers to many inconveniences 
and much ill uſage, and ſhould not be fully 
recompenſed before the next ſtate, 

In them is ſeen his prudence and wiſdom 
in expoſing ſuperſtition and hypocriſy, in 

inducing 
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inducing men to repentance ſometimes by 
amiable repreſentations of God's mercy, 
ſometimes by awful declarations of his juf- 
tice, and in ſhunning oſtentation and ap- 
plauſe. 


In them appears charity, condeſcenſion, 
affability, love and pity to mankind. | 

From his diſcourſes we may conclude 
that his * behaviour was ſuitable to them; 
for if his deeds had contradicted his words, 
he would have been deſpiſed, and could 
have made no diſciples. 

From his diſcourſes therefore and his be- 
haviour, as they are recorded in the Goſ- 
pels, we may conclude that he was, as he 
declared himſelf to be, the Son of God. If 
we ſhould ſuppoſe him to have been an im- 
poſtor and a falſe prophet, a character would 
ariſe full of ſuch contradiction and incon- 
ſiſtency, of ſuch prudence and folly, of ſuch 


It was well obſerved by Origer, that amongſt the many 
flanders which had been forged and urtered againſt Jeſus by 
Fewws and Gentiles, none had dared to accuſe him of having 
offended in the lighteſt degree againſt purity and chaſtity, 
and that Spite and Calumny itſelf had ſpared that part of 
his character. und of wuele xu epic ee, Y LvdF 
ze Tet av]; Aiyovies, C L¶d xaleamar, ws xdy m8 
Toxir dxonacies xiv in” baiyer yeurauire. Contr. Calf. 
II. p. 132. | 
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knowledge and ignorance, of ſuch good- 


neſs and wickedneſs, as never appeared in 


the world before or ſince; 
Another proof which the 1 writings of the 


New Teſtament afford of their own autho- 
rity ariſes from the prophecies contained in 
them. We find there predictions of the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and of the con- 
verſion of the Gentiles by the ſpeedy and 
extenſive propagation of the Goſpel: 


VI. If we ſhould ſuppoſe that the writers 
of the New Teſtament had no extraordinary 
aſſiſtance from God in compoſing their 
books and epiſtles, the prophetic parts ex- 


cepted, the truth of the Chriſtian religion 


in general might ſtill be proved; there 
would {till be ſufficient evidence that Chriſt 
came from God to teach men to live ſo- 
berly, righteouſſy, and piouſly, that he 
wrought miracles, that he died and roſe 
again, that his Apoſtles received ſuperna- 
tural powers by which they were enabled 
to propagate the Goſpel. 

The writers of the New Teſtament were 
Apoſtles, or companions of the Apoſtles, 


who had converſed with Chriſt, who ſpent 


their 
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their time in converting men to the Chri- 
ſtian religion and in prefiding over the 
Church, who preached a more perfect mo- 
rality than had been taught before, who 
lived ſuitably to their own doctrines, and 
many of whom laid down their lives in 
teſtimony of the truth. Conſequently we 
may eſteem them honeſt men and faithful 
hiſtorians. But ſince an honeſt man may 
poſſibly miſtake, not indeed in facts which 
he affirms to be true upon his own know- 
ledge, but in inferences from thoſe facts, 
in precepts and doctrines, or in delivering 
the ſentiments of others, if we can ſay no 
more in behalf of the writers of the New 
Teſtament, their authority will be only hu- 
man. There ſeems requiſite ſomething 
beſides a good life and a mind purified 
from paſſion and prejudice to qualify them 
to be the firſt teachers of a new revelation; 
namely a Divine aſſiſtance which we call 
inſpiration. 

How far, and in what degree the Apes 
ſtles were inſpired, is not eaſy to deter- 
mine, nor conſequently neceſſary to be 
known. Thus much we may affirm, that 
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they were aſſiſted of God to give us a 
faithful account of the things which we 
ought to believe and to perform, that we 


may obtain eternal life, + 


 *Spiritus ſanctus Apoſtolos et Evangeliſtas confirmavit in 
doctrinã Evangelica : in czteris rebus, ut hominibus, reli - 
quit quz ſunt hominum. Grotius ad Add. vii. 3. 
+. The divine Providence has not judged it proper to con- 
duct us to eternal life by operating irreſiſtibly upon our 
heart, or by offering invincible evidence to our underſtand- 
ing, or by ſecuring us from all miſtake, or by delivering us 
from all doubt. The firſt teachers of Chriſtianity were not 
appointed to ,publiſh an edition or tranſlation of the Old 
Teſtament which ſliould correct every little tranſpoſition, &c. 
that had entered into it, nor to explain every prophecy 
and ſolve every difficulty contained in it, nor to give a cata- 
logue of all the ſacred books extant in their time, nor to 
explain ſome things which themſelves have delivered ob- 
ſcurely and in part, nor to write books in which there 
ſhould be nothing hard to be underſtood and of uncertain 
Hgnification. The divine Wiſdom has, not judged it neceſ- 
fary to preſerve the copies of the New Teſtament from the 
errors of tranſcribers and tranſlators, or to raiſe up a ſuc- 
== of prophets to determine the controverſies ariſing in 
the Church, But the great truths of natural and revealed 
religion, and the great duties of life, and the divine power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Jeſus Chriſt, and the miraculous and 
-prophetic teſtimony of the holy Ghoſt, and the ſacred au- 
thority of the Apoſtles, are clearly taught in the Scrip- 
ures, and ſupported with an evidence ſufficient to ſatisfy a 
rational enquirer. For thoſe whom this evidence will not 


move, God has provided no remedy, 
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For (1.) The Apoftles had a promiſe of 
divine” affiſtance upon certain occaſions; 
When they deliver you up, ſays Chriſt; take 
n thought how or what ye ſhall ſpeak, for it 
is not ye that ſpeak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which ſpeaketh in you. Whence we 
may reaſon thus; If the Apoſtles were to 
receive from the holy Ghoſt a ſkill to ſpeak 
what was proper when they appeared in 
public to defend Chriſtianity, we may 
ſuppoſe that they were guided by the ſame 
Spirit in their writings; becauſe this was of 
greater importance, and more worthy of the 
Divine interpoſition. By ſpeaking juſtly 
they might confute ſome adverſaries, pre- 
ſerve themſelves and their religion from the 
contempt; of their hearers, and convert and 
confirm that part of the aſſembly which had 
good diſpoſitions; whereas their writings 
were deſigned for the ſervice not of four or 
five hundred men, but of all ages and na- 
tions. 

- (2.) Our Saviour promiſed his Apoſtles 
that the holy Ghoſt ſhould continually 
abide with them, that he ſhould lead them 
into all truth, and that in particular he 


Q. 2 ſhould 
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ſhould bring to their remembrance whatſo- 
ever Chriſt had ſaid unto them; which 
will appear to have been neceſſary, if we 
conſider that the Goſpels conſiſt in a great 
meaſure of the diſcourſes of Chriſt, that 
Chriſt converſed with them at leaſt for three 
years, that they had at that time very im- 
perfect notions of the religion which he 
came to teach, and of the office to which 
they ſhould be appointed; and that in 
all probability they had not “ collected 
materials for the Goſpels, or ſet down his 
diſcourſes, whilſt he was with them. 

(3. ) Our Lord told his diſciples that they 
were not then diſpoſed to receive and un- 
derſtand ſome truths which the holy Ghoſt 
ſhould afterwards reveal to them; and the 
Apoſtles have taught us ſome things which 
are not to be found in the Goſpels, or 
are not clearly delivered there, as, the de- 
ſign and the abolition of the ceremo- 
nial law, certain relative duties, and ſome 

particulars concerning the worſhip of God 


* When Chriſt, after his reſurrection, ſent forth his 
| Apoſtles, he gave them no command to write. 


and 
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and the regulation of Chriſtian ſocieties or 
churches. 

It is therefore a vain diſtinction which 
ſome have attempted to make between the 
precepts or doctrines of Chriſt and thoſe 
of the Apoſtles, as if leſs regard were to 
be paid to the latter than to the former. 
Our Saviour ſeems plainly to equal the 
Apoſtles to himſelf, as teachers, commands 
all men to receive them, to hear them, 
and to pay the ſame deference to them as 
to him. 

(4.) Laſtly, the Apoſtles * upon ſeveral 
occaſions affirm that they had an extraordi- 
nary guidance of the holy Spirit ; they de- 
clare that they had received their doctrines, 
not from men, but from Jeſus Chriſt, and 
that every one who pretended to inſpira- 
tion muſt acknowledge this, or ought to 
paſs for an impoſtor, 'if he owned it not. 
They ſay that they had the mind of Chriſt ; 
they call their doctrine the word of God 
and of Chriſt, the commandment of God 


® Rom. ii. 16. Cor. I. ii. 7. 10. 12, 13. xiv. 37. Epheſ. 
iii. 3. 5. The. I. ii. 13. iv. 15. Jeb. I. iv. 6. &c. 
See Whitby Gen. Pref, Vol. I. 
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and of the Lord, the wiſdom of God, the 
wiſdom which God had revealed to them 
by his Spirit, and words which the holy 
Ghoſt had taught them, the teſtimony of 
God, the Goſpel of God by which men 
ſhould be judged : they aſſert that they arc 
of God, that he who knoweth God heareth 
them, and that he who heareth them not 
is not of God. 


VIE. It cannot be denicd that the Scrip- 
tures * are often obſcure and difficult, as for 
example, where the ſubject is prophecy 
or controverſy, where words and phraſes 
are uſed which are not to be found in 
other authors, and are now become of un- 
certain fignification, and where doctrines 
are revealed not fully, but in part, Be- 
ſides the obſcurity ariſing from the ſub- 
ject and the ſtyle, the Scriptures have other 


There are thoſe, to whom nothing of this kind is ob- 
ſcure, and who determine the moſt difficult points without 
heſitation ; happy, in never feeling the uneaſineſs of doubt 
and ſuſpenſe, 

Felices errore ſus ! 

but in ſome danger of being elated with pride; as the ears 
of corn, which are emptieſt, carry their heads the higheſt. 


diffi- 
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difficulties common to all books which 
are very ancient and written in dead lan- 
guages, 

But many parts of the Scriptures are clear, 
and particularly thoſe which relate to “ mo- 
rality, to practical religion. 

When we ſay that the Scriptures are clear 
in many places, the meaning is that they 
will be clear to thoſe who take the proper 
methods to underſtand them, and ſeek in- 
ſtruction, and pray to God for direction 
and aſſiſtance, and are deſirous to obey and 


pleaſe him. 
Perſons of diſpoſitions equally good, will 
underſtand more or leſs of the Scriptures 


according to their ſeveral capacities and+ ops. 
portunities; 


In iis quæ unicuique neceſſaria ſunt ereditu, ſperatu, 
factu, valdè eſt perſpicua Scriptura. In cæteris quanta opus 
ſit cognitione linguarum, collatione verſionum, quanto la- 
bore, experti ſunt veteres, et nunc experiuntur qui in eo 
deſudant. Grotius Annot. ad Conſult. Caſſand. 

+ They who ſay that human learning is of no uſe in reli - 
gion, are no more to be diſputed with than the honeſt man 
in Horace, 

Qui ſe credebat miros audire tragædos, 
In vacuo lætus ſefſor playſorque theatre. 
le who ſtrives and expects to convince and alter ſuch 
perſons, either undervalues his time and pains, or overvas 
lues his abilities, 
Q 4 Sala 
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portunities ; and that degree of knowledge, 
which in the poor and illiterate were highly 
commendable, would be groſs and vitious 
ignorance in thoſe of higher rank, of more 
leiſure, learning, and abilities. 

The ignorance of ſome people in mat- 
ters of religion is aſtoniſhing, and the only 
excuſes which: can be offered for it, namely 
want of capacity, or want of “ leiſure, are 
often groundleſs: for the knowledge re- 
quired: of every perſon cannot be greater 


than his abilities, and the + abilities of 


many perſons are greater than they think, 
The underſtanding muſt be exerciſed be- 
fore its ſtrength can be known, and by ex- 
£rciſe it may be improved beyond imagina- 
tion; and as to leiſure, 5 there are few 
even 
Sola Scripturarum ars eſt, /ays Jerome, quam ſibi omnes 
paſſim vendicant; hanc garrula anus, hanc delirus ſenex, 
{banc ſophiſta verboſus, hanc univerſi 3 lacerant, 
docent antequam diſcant. 


What would he ſay, 
Si foret hoc noſtrum fato Ailatus in u 


* Virorum auge, negotia vocantur. Auguſtin Confeſſ. 


L 9. 
+ See Locke Conduct of the Underſt. 5 4. 


5. Much buſineſs is no excuſe for neglecting him in whom 


"we live and move and have our being. Every Chriſtian 
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even of thoſe who are engaged in a labo- 
rious way of life, who have not many hours 
which are a burden to them, or are con- 
ſumed in a manner that hurts their ſouls 
and their bodies, © 

Common people are not to be encou- 
raged to ſpend that time in religious ex- 
erciſes which is due to the care of their fa- 
milies, nor to make piety a cloke for lazi- 
neſs, nor to be contentious about things 
which they underſtand not ; but if they 
would beſtow a ſeventh part of their time 
and of their induſtry in the improvement 
of their hearts and minds, and in religious 
meditations, they would find their advan- 
tage in it many ways ; they would probably 
ayoid ſeveral fins which ruin them even in 
this world, they would be more honeſt, 
more ſaber, more civil, and more induſ- 
trious, and conſequently meet with more 
encouragement and kindneſs from their 
ſuperiors, they would find more divine aſ- 


ſhould be able to apply to himſelf in a religious ſenſe the 
words of Julius Caeſar in Lacan: 
— media inter przlia ſemper 
Stellarum ccelique plagis, Superiſque vacavi. 
See Epictet. Sentent, 102, 103, 104. p. 141. Ed. Reland. 
ſiſtance, 
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fiſtance; more comfort, more peace of 
mind and reſignation in all circumſtances, 
and they would not be, what ſeveral of 
them now are, guilty of ſo many faults, 
and expoſed to ſo many evils, that it is hard 
to ſay whether they are more wicked or 
more miſerable, 


ne . wet VII Th: 


VII. 


The Goſpel confidered as it 3s 2 
and truth. 


T. Jobn tells us that grace and truth 
came by Jeſus Chriſt, that he brought 
them into the world, and that they are con- 
tained in the revelation of God's will of 

which he was the author, 


I. The Goſpel is frequently called grace; 
and this word has ſeveral meanings, all of 
which may be applied to the Goſpel. 

1. The word grace, in its moſt obvious 
acceptation, means favour, favour flowing 
from mercy and beneficence, to which the 
perſon who receives it can make no claim, 
as of right. In this ſenſe the Goſpel is moſt 
particularly and emphatically grace in all 
and every part of it, it is a gift of God 
which we could not in any manner be faid 
to deſerve. 

2. The 
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2. The Goſpel is grace as it promiſeth to 

* repenting ſinners not only an exemption 
from puniſhment, but a reſurrection to eter- 
nal happineſs; and our Saviour ſhewed fo 
much tenderneſs and lenity, and gave fo 
much encouragement to all in whom he 
diſcovered diſpoſitions towards amendment, 
that he drew upon himſelf from the cen- 


ſorious Jews the opprobrious name of the 
friend of ſinners and of + Publicans, a 


name which he was very willing to ac- 
cept, declaring that he came into the 
world for the fake of ſuch perſons, and that 


® It was an unreaſonable objection made to Chriſtianity 
by Julian in his Cæſars, and by Celſus in Orig. III. p. 14-. 
that by offering pardon to repenting ſinners it favoured im- 
morality, and ſet open the kingdom of heaven to vice and 
folly. Zeſinus II. p. 61. inſinuates the ſame thing, and 
ſays that Conffartize had recourſe to Chriſtianity after the 
Pagan prieſts had told him that their religion afforded no 
- Ppurgation for ſuch heinous crimes as he had committed. 
See Phileleuth. Lipfienſ. P. II. P. 20. 

+ Neves re Ta TH ei wgney1s. 
Qyot pubbicani, tot raptores. 

See Digeſt. L. xxxix. 12. The Emperor Veſpa fan s fa- 
ther was an exception to this proverb, who was at the 
fame time a Publican and a man of honour, and of whom 
Suetonius relates, publicam quadragefime i in Aſia egit. 


Manebantque imagines a civitatibus ei Pit cum hoc tituls, 


the 


Kanas Twrornoas]:. Veſpas. 1. 
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the buſineſs of his life was to ſeek and ſave 
them. | 

Repentance is indeed a duty of natural re- 
ligion, and reaſon gives us hopes that it may 
be advantageous to us, 

For as it is certain that ſin is evil and de- 
teſtable, and diſpleaſing to God, it is no 
leſs evident that to confeſs and diſlike and 
condemn our faults, to avoid them for the 
future, to amend whatfoever is blameable 
in our conduct, to practiſe the duties which 
we have | neglected, are actions good in 
themſelves and acceptable to God, and 
therefore cannot be unprofitable to us. 

Beſides, we find our ſelves * able to 
change, as from better to worſe, ſo from 
worſe to better. Now certainly it is not to 

no 


* This freedom neither excludes the Divine aſſiſtance, 
nor renders it unneceſſary: Man unqueſtionably receives all 
his powers from his Maker, and continually ſtands in need 
of his aid, for the performance of his duty. 

If we can neither think nor act otherwiſe than we do, 
or rather, if we cannot act, in a true ſenſe, but are actuated 
by ſomething external, we muſt be juſt what we are, and 
power and choice belong not to us. Let us be concerned 
about nothing, if our concern ſignifies nothing ; ſo adviſes 
the Poet and Fataliſt ; 

Sotvite, 
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nd purpoſe that we enjoy this power. It 
ſeems therefore probable that God, who 
has made us beings capable of amendment, 
willſhew ſome favour to us if for the time 
to come we carefully 2 to — 


it. | 


| To this may be added the conſideration 
of the great goodneſs of God. We account 
it commendable in men to forgive offences 
when the offender owns his fault, and of- 
fers ſuch reparation as he is able to make, 
and changes his behaviour. But God muſt 
ſurpaſs us in goodneſs no leſs than in all 


other perfections. 


Solvite; mortales, animos, curaſque levate, 

Totque ſuperwacuis bitam deplete querelis. 

Fata regunt brbem, certa ſtant omnig lege. | 
Manilius IV. 13. 


but the advice ſeems to come with an ill grace from a 
Fataliſt, and men might return the Poet this anſwer upon 
his own principles ; 

Define nos monitis, Vates, illudere wanis ; 
Hoc quoque fatale eft, triſtes effundere queſtus _ 
Incaſsim, et curis nil proficientibus angi. 

Homo, as Grotius well obſerves, ſolus ad imaginem Dei 
conditus dicitur, hoc eſt, mente liberoque arbitrio præditus, 
quod fundamentum eſt dominationis ipſius in cteras creatu- 
tas. Non poteſt enim rerum aliarum eſſe dominus, qui fua- 
rum actionum dominus non fit. De Satisfa#. 

| The 
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The fame favourable concluſions may 
alſo be drawn from the weakneſs of human, 


nature, which though it be no excuſe for: . 


ſtubborn diſobedience, yet ſeems to render 
the penitent proper objects of Divine mercy. 


If man were not a creature expoſed to many 


violent temptations, frail, and eaſily ſe- 
duced, certainly ſome would be found of 
unſpotted innocence and integrity. But it is 
evident that the very beſt offend in many 
things. We muſt therefore conclude, either 
that God requires unſinning obedience, and 
will ſpare none of the race of mankind, 
which cannot be ſuppoſed, or that he will 
not be extreme to mark what is done 
amiſs. | 

Laſtly, the end and deſign of puniſhment 
is to be conſidered. To puniſh for revenge, 
and only that the offender may become mi- 
ſerable, is a conduct unworthy of a good 
and wiſe being. Puniſhment ſhould be in- 
flicted either * for the profit and amend- 


ment of the offender, or for the good of 
the whole, or for both. But if God ſhould 


Plato de Leg. ix. et xi. Gorg. et Protag. Seneca de | 


Clem. I. 16. 4.Gellizs VI. 14. 
puniſh 
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puniſh repenting finners very rigorouſly, and 
never pardon them, nothing uſeful could 
ariſe from their ſufferings; not their own 
amendment, nor the improvement of their 
fellow-creatures, who could only be terri- 
ſied and driven to deſpair by ſuch ex- 
— 

Theſe ſeem to 1 the ſuggeſtions of hu- 
man reaſon left to itſelf, concerning the 
profitableneſs of repentance and reformation, 
But the utmoſt that a man can conclude 
without the aſſiſtance of revelation, is, that 
it ſhall be much better for him in a future 
Rate, if he amends his life,” than if he con- 
tinues wicked. Thus far reaſon goes, and 
no farther. 

But though ' repentance be, as we hive 
obſerved, a part of natural religion, yet 
it ſeems to have been little - practiſed by 
many of the Gentiles,” Amendment of 
1 Mille 


-. * Referamur illuc, unde non decuit prius 
Abire: vel nunc caſta repetatur fides. 
Nam ſera nunquam eſt ad bonos mores via. 
Quem pcenitet peccaſſe, pane eſt innocens. 
* Seneca 52 
4 rde. yimvorro i i reragereler Ei cada 


rade, reis doiecs Tojwuy , huTEY is Tos ive, . 
\Serms 
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life is a comely and commendable thing, 
and the Pagans certainly approved it; but 
that part of repentance which is a religious 
ſorrow, an acknowledgment of paſt of- 
fences to God our maker and governor, and 
prayers to him to forgive them, the Gen- 
tiles ſeem in a great meaſure to have over- 
looked, both in the courſe of their life, and 


at the * cloſe of it, 
The 


Sermo — redtè ſequitur, qui impiis omnibus predicet, ut à ſuts 
moribus ad pietatem ſeſe convertant. Plato, de Leg. X. 

When a man has taken ill courſes, ſays Cebes, he becomes 
miſerable for the remaining part of his life, unleſs Repentance 
interpoſes, by whoſe friendly aſſiſtance he is ſaved, and 
made happy. Toy Aunty Cler xd|a5giq ty Tdon naxo- 
Jari, av u Milavoin dure Sao Tis TUxns Guvar- 
Juen, — 674 — iZaire dur ns TeV Rane, [o] c- 
Cera, M Haανẽiοe x, Eu- vi Tabul. Calet. 

That ſome Pagans had and have ſome notions of the ef- 
ficacy of repentance, ſee in Huet, Alnet. Queſt, II. 20. 
p- 275. Hl. 14. 369, 370. 

®* The [Chriſtian] doctrine of repentance Nature ne 


in her ſchool, neither was it ever found in the M 


of the learned, &c. Jobn Hale's Serm. on St. Peter's fall.. 

The lady in the iſland C, of whom Fal. Maxim 
tells a remarkable ſtory, recommended her ſelf before ſhe 
drank poiſon to the favour of Mercury; but we find not that 
ſhe made any acknowledgment of fins, or afked ſorgiveneſe 
ofthe Gods: Tam defufts Mercurio delibamentis, et ituocato 
numing g us ut ſe placide itingre in melioram ſidis anferne di 
es &uceret 
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The Law of Mp oſes appointed expiations 
and facrifices for ſome offences ; and for 


ſome offences it appointed none, 
The 


duceret partem, eupido hauſiu mortiferam traxit potionem. 
II. VI. 8. 

That this recommendatory prayer to Mercury was not un- 
common, we may conjecture from Sophocler, who makes 
Ajax ſay, before he falls on his ſword, 838. 

— 
Hoger Eguiy bh, 5 ue x01pioa, 
Zuv dad dow x, la xd n, 
TIaevegr drappitarla Jgd pagydry. 

In his Oedipus Colon. 1552. the Chorus prays to the 
infernal Gods, that they would grant that unhappy prince 
an eaſy death and a quiet paſſage to their dominions ; 

Ei heures ic por Tetv dpari hed- 
Kat o8 ale cgi 
 *Emvyior avat, &c. 

Socrates, holding the cup in his hand, ſaid — tt; howw- 
ever is lawful and right, to pray to the Gods that my de. 
parting from this flate to another, may be happy. So I pray, 
and fo be it. &AX buy ea ty ore Oeois sci Ts * 
, Inv wdoixnow d ixdos ij ν yeridar 
2 $3 i Nh Te, x yineilo Taury. Plats 
Phæd. 66. 

* Theſe prayers were called #Z/Jngror ivy ai, as Mr. Forſter 
has obſerved in his note on this paſſage. 

jt Peregrinus, Jriy, Aalpores bal, x) elfte, Jitad i 
us ĩ uh. Jadſa e/rov wridnow ws I wig. dixit; © 
materni atque paterni Demones, ſilſcipite me propitii, Quibw 
" diffis in ignom infiliit. Lucian, de Mort. Por. | 


See 
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The Prophets exhorted ſinners in gene- 
ral to return to God, and declared, that a 


broken and contrite heart God would not 
reject 


See the prayer in Euripides, 
Soi Tar Twlor net,, — 
Cited and commended by Clemens Alex. Strom. V. p. 688. 

From a ſurvey of the devotions of the Gentiles it will ap- 
pear that, ſome inſtances excepted, there was nothing ſpi- 
ritual in their prayers, no thankſgiving, no requeſt for di- 
vine aſſiſtance in the performance of their duty, no pions 
ſorrow and acknowledgment of their offences. 

After the propagation of the Chriſtian religion, we find 
forms of adoration in ſome Pagan writers, which are mote 
rational and ſpiritual than the old Hymns and prayers of 
their anceſtors ; and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that theſe 
improvements aroſe from the Goſpel. See Procl. Hymn. ad 
Solem, et ad Muſas z Jamblich. de Myft. Egypt. F. s, 
c. 26 Simptic. in Egi&et. ad fin. to whom I wiſh I could 
add Maximus Tyriue. It is pity that he, who on other ac- 
counts deſerves commendation, ſhould have taught that 
prayer to God was ſuperfluous, Diſe. 20. See alſo Ju 
nal, x. 346. and the Commentators. 

Seneca ſays, Primus eft deorum cultus, deos credere : deinde 
reddere illis majeſtatem ſuam, reddere bonitatem. Vis deos 
propitiare? bonus efts. Satis illos coluit quifquis imitatus ef. 

. Epiſt. 95. p. 470. But thacche did not think prayer to he 
nſeleſs and unneceſſary, as ſome may fancy from theſe 
words, will appear from the following places. Nos guogze 
exiſtimamus vota proficere, ſalvus vi et poteſiate fatorun. 
Quædam enim à Diis immortalibus ita ſuſpenſa relicta ſunt, 
ut in bonum wertant, fi admete Diis preces fuerint, ¶ wota 
ſuſtepta. Nat. Queſt, 11. 57. Jtaque non dat Deus bens 


| Hus, — non exaudit precantium voces et undique ſublatis in 
R 2 cælum 
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reject and deſpiſe, even where no ſacrifices 
had been appointed, or would be accepted 


by him. But that repentance ſhall open a 
way for us to eternal life, is clearly taught 


only in the Goſpel. 

z. The Goſpel is grace, as it promiſes 
us, if we humbly and ſincerely deſire it, 
the Divine aſſiſtance, which ſhall comfort 


us in afflictions, and ſupport us under temp- 
tations, and enable us to work out our ſal- 
vation, and to paſs ſafely through this ſtate 
of trial to a ſtate of happineſs. 


4. The Goſpel may be called grace with 


reſpect to the manner in which it was re- 
vealed. The Law, which was a ſeyerer 
inſtitution, was delivered with an awful 


pomp and majeſty, that might ſtrike a ter- 


ror into the people, and work powerfully 


upon their fears, and extort obedience from 


them by the dread of puniſhment. But the 


Goſpel, the covenant of peace, made its 


appearance with mildneſs and condeſcenſion. 


A 


: 


* 1 


eelum manibus wota facientium privata ac publica. Dud 
profes non fieret, nec in hunc furorem onmnes mortales con- 


Senſeſent alloguendi ſurda nemina et inefficaces Deos, nift noſſent 


ilhorum beneficia nunc ultro oblata, uunc orantibus data, Dc 


Benef, IV. 4. | 
, 1 9 - . It 
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It was introduced by the Son of God con- 
verſing familiarly with men, teaching them 
by his doctrine and example, willing with 
great patience to bear with their imper- 
fections and weakneſſes, and to guide them 
gently to virtue and knowledge by plain and 

repeated inſtructions. | 
5. The Goſpel is grace, as it contains 
righteous and equitable laws. 'The duties 
towards God, which it requires of us, are 
a reaſonable ſervice which we are bound in 
gratitude to perform, Our duty to our 
neighbour, as it is there laid down, pro- 
motes the happineſs of mankind, renders 
us uſeful in every ſtation, raiſes us up 
friends, and makes us paſs our days with 
tranquillity and reputation, The duty 
which it teaches us to our ſelves tends to 
moderate our unruly paſſions and ſubdue 
thoſe-worſt enemies to our repoſe, to pre- 
ſerve our mind quiet, and our underſtand- 
ing clear, and capable of exerting its natu- 
ral powers. Theſe duties it ſo enjoins and 
explains, that if any Chriſtian be ignorant 
of them, it muſt be by his own wilful and 
great negligence, To theſe it adds baptiſm 
| R 3 and 
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and the fupper of the Lord, of which the 
firſt is performed once, and never after- 
wards repeated, and the ſecond, as to the 
frequency of receiving it, is fo far left to 
our own diſcretion, that it can never inter- 
fere with any moral duty, or hinder us 
from performing any thing that is truly 
profitable and commendable. Whatſo- 
ever was burdenſome in the Law of Moſes 
was taken away by the Goſpel, which is 
called the law of liberty, as it removed that 
yoke from the Jews, and impoſed it not 
upon the Gentiles, The ceremonial ordi- 
nances are aboliſhed, and in their ſtead a 
plain and n worſhip of God takes 
place. 
6. The Goſpel is grace, as it is a ein 
offered to all, an invitation from which 
none are excluded. It does not, like the 
Law of Meſes, diſtinguiſh one nation from 
another; it is a religion confined in none of 
its rites to particular places and people, but 
fitted for univerſal-uſe. 

It is true indeed, that many nations have 
been and are ignorant of it, and that it has 
not been publiſhed to the whole world. 
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God has not thought prop@ to acquaint 
us with the reaſons why he permits this ®, 
but we may be certain that, though we 
cannot ſearch out all the ways of God, yet 
perfect wiſdom does nothing unfit, and per- 
fect goodneſs nothing unmerciful, We 
know, and this knowledge is ſufficient, that 
God is repreſented in Scripture, as the com- 
mon Father of Mankind, who is good to 
all his creatures, and incapable of prejudice 
and partiality,. and not willing that any 
ſhould periſh; that every one ſhall be ac- 
cepted according to what he hath, and not 
according to what he hath not; that to 
every one is given a light to guide him, 
and a law, either written or unwritten, 
either revelation or reaſon, by which he 
ſhall be judged. 

7. Grace in ſome places of the New 
Teſtament means thoſe extraordinary pow- 
ers which the holy Ghoſt conferred upon 
the Apoſtles and firſt believers, by which 
they were enabled to convert Jews and Gen- 


* Chriſtianity is to be accounted as a favour ; and for fa- 
vours it is not neceſſary to aſſign any reaſon, beſides the 
will of the ſupreme Donour, | 
R 4 tries 
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tiles, and to inſtruct Chriſtians, and to give 
a ſufficient teſtimony to the truth of the 
Goſpel. 
8. Laſtly, grace ſometimes means good- 
neſs or moral virtue. In this ſenſe the 
Goſpel is grace, as it ſets morality in a clear 
light, and enforces the practice of it by 
the beſt and moſt effectual motives ; as it 
produced, when it was firſt preached, a 
wonderful and happy change in the beha- 
viour of thoſe who received it, and as it 
continues {ſtil to make Chriſtians, if not 
ſo good as they ought to be, yet far 
better than wy would have been with- 
out it. 
It will look like diſſimulation and infin- 
cerity to paſs by.an argument ſo often urged 
againſt the Goſpel, as it is grace, namely 
the doctrine of future puniſhments contained 
in it. | 
At this ſad thought, ſay they, all theſe 
fair and pleaſing ideas of | heavenly grace 
and overflowing benevolence ſeem to droop 
and fade away, and the ſoul, rather than 
be expoſed to the bare poſſibility of 
3 ſuch evils, would willingly 
| | take 
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+ take refuge in a filent everlaſting inſenſi- 
bility, would have choſen not to have 
been at all, if ſuch a choice could be ſup- 
poſed poſſible, rather than to have been 
called forth into being on ſuch Capgeroud 
terms. 

That Gop is coop, ſeems to be a ſufß⸗ 
cient anſwer, At preſent, objections muſt 
be impertinent, and folutions imperfect. 
Let us wait till the righteous Judge appears, 
and then theſe and many other difficulties 
will be removed. In the mean time we 
may reſt ſatisfied with this, that fin ſhall 
neither enjoy an impunity irreconcileable 
with God's juſtice and majeſty, nor endure 
ſufferings inconſiſtent with his mercy and 
elemency. 

It is, I think, generally ſuppoſed that 
there will be a great variety of puniſh- 
ments. To be deprived of ſome good 
* by a proper conduct might have 


+ Did I requeſt thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me man, did I ſollicit thee 
From darkneſs to promote me &c, - 
— Him after all diſputes 
Ferc'd J abſolve, | 
Milton Par. Loſt. X. 


been 
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been ſecured and obtained, if it be attended 
with diſſatisfaction or regret, is certainly a 
puniſhment ; 'and if it always laſts, an eter- 
nal puniſhment. He who is in this condi- 
tion, has loſt his rank, and is placed far 
beneath many of thoſe who were once his 
equals, without a * poſſibility of retrieving 
the loſs. 

No leſs various may be the recompenſes. 
The inexhauſtible Fountain of good has 
more than one bleſſing. He has gifts of a 
lower ſort for thoſe who are not worthy 70 
fit down on the right or on the left hand of 
his Son. In his houſe are many + manſions, 
in his wide-extended kingdom there may 
be habitations, remote perhaps from his 
throne, yet not beyond his favourable in- 
fluences, fituated within the realms of light, 
and appointed for beings of moderate im- 
proyements, but of good inclinations, who 


* fruſtra ſectabere canthum, 
Cum rota poſterior curras, et in axe ſecundo. 
Perſius, V. 71. 
+ Multa in theſauris Patris eſt habitatio, Chriſte, 
Diſparibus diſcreta locis, non poſco beata 


In regione domum, &c. 
Prudentius Hamartig. 952. 
ſhall 
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ſhall be permitted to adore him at a “ diſ- 
_ tance. | 

II. We have conſidered the Goſpel as it 
is grace; let us now, ſecondly, view it as 
it is truth. 

The Goſpel is frequently called the 
truth. | 

I. It is fo called in oppoſition to the 
++ falſehood of Paganiſm, which had over- 
ſpread the world. The ignorance of the 
Pagans, and the errors into which their 
vices had led them, are repreſented in the 
New Teſtament by the ſtrongeſt expreſſions. 
It is there ſaid that they knew not God, 
that they did not like to retain him in their 
knowledge, and that they were without 
God in the world. The meaning of which 
ſeems not to be that the Gentiles were all 
atheiſts, and abſolutely and wholly igno- 
rant of God, but that they glorified him 
not as God; for as in the language of the 
Scriptures, to know God is to obey him ; 


© with whom would I 
Gladly behold though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. 
+ Falſe Gods are called lier in Scripture. Grotiut on 


Rom. I. 25. 
95 2 ſo 


» 
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ſo not to know him, is not to honour him, 
and all wicked men are called unbelievers 
and men who know not God. The Gen- 
tiles had not indeed quite loſt all notions of 
the excellence and perfections of the Di- 
vine nature; they generally acknowledged 
one ſupreme God, and ſome thought him 
to be as good and wiſe as he was power- 
ful; but * with him they adored infe- 
rior Deities, To theſe many Gentiles 

aſcribed 


Some philoſophers, at laſt, in their refinements upon 
religion, repreſented the ſupreme God as above all ado- 
ration, and not to be worſhipped, like inferior deities, by 
prayers and praiſes, but only by a filent ſort of contem- 
plation. - Confat. c L. 4. Cyrilli contra Julianum, Porphy- 
rium exiſlimaſſe ſolos dros mundanos colendos ee, non autem 
Sapremum illum, Fait et hæc plurimorum ex ſchola Platonica 
opinio. Gale ad Jamblich. More to the ſame purpoſe may 
be ſeen in Fabricius de Ver Rel. Chriſt. c. 8. p. 315. 

$ Thoſe Pagans, who were not atheiſts or ſceptics, ſeem 
generally to have been polytheiſts, that is, to have acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme and many inferior Gods ; and to this 
claſs might perhaps be added moſt of the ditheiſts. 

The ancient Chineſe are to be excepted, if we may give 
credit to Louis Le Comte, who in his relation of China ſays, 
that for the ſpace of near two thouſand years they preſerved 
the knowledge of the true God, and that they were not 
corrupted with idolatry till eight hundred years before 
Chriſt. © Other Writers there are, who ſay that the old re- 
ligion of China was indeed free from groſs idolatry, from 

l h the 
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aſcribed much weakneſs and wickedneſs, 
and 


the worſhip of images and of dead men; but that it ap- 
pointed the worſhip of Dæmons, or inferior deities, who 
were to be adored beſides the ſupreme God. See Fabric. 
Luc. Evang. cap. 39. and Bayle Dict. Z ORO AST RE, 
p. 2930. not. | 

Concerning the ancient Perfians, fee Hyde Rel. Vet. Perl. 
and Fabricius, Bibliogr. Antiq. p. 30, 31, and Cudrworth. 

The Arabians before Mohammed are ſaid to have ac- 
knowledged only one God; but beſides him they worſhip- 
ped inferior Deities, Angels, Saints, (fc. as mediators and 
interceſſors, See Prideaux Life of Mahom, and Sale's Co- 
ran. Prelim. Diſc, p. 14. &c. | 

Cudzworth obſerves, that from the words of Onatus the 
Pythagorean in Stobæus, it plainly appears that in lis time 


* there were ſome who acknowledged ane only God, denying all 


#hoſe other Gods then commonly worſhipped. And indied Anax- 
agoras ſeems to have been ſuch a one - and ſome ſuch there 
were alſo amongſt the ancient Ægyptians Moreover 
Proclus upon Plato's Timæus tells ws, that there has been 
ekuays leſs doubt and controverſy in the world concerning 
the one God, than concerning the many Gods, Intell. Syſt. 
233. 
— <a held matter to be ſelf-exiſtent ; and Gerard 
Jofffus was miſtaken in thinking that this philoſopher be- 
lieved the world to have been created, becauſe Ngy gg 
dixit principium mundi. Thel. Theol. Diſp. 1. p. 5. Nag, 
according to Anraxagoras, was only pn xivnogas, the 
firſt mover, the cauſe of motion, and the former of all 
things. 

Lucian deſcribing and deriding the various opinions of the 
philoſophers concerning the Gods and the world, ſpeaks of 
ſome perſons who maintained the unity of God, His words 

ars 
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and er them in a way not un- 


are remarkable: JJ ol why Jg d,, n ee arehray- 
Tes, an wing Tir Tor Jaw deνje antreuor ors eile Py 
Are d pe, Toadd]nv droeiar Oed diele. of KN 
Tenv midaineuiuerc, v I; dilis dnipaer, x; 
Auen bhterot, Na ui Taye TeaToy bed ire AA, Jeg St 14 
Moes, x; ira Lethe Tis erg. Tcaromen. 

Now if we conſider how hard it is to produce Pagan 
philoſophers, who taught the unity of God in fo very ex- 
preſs a manner as is here repreſented by Lucian, we ſhall 
be inclined to think, that he had other perſons in view. 
Some, ſays he, make a fad ſcarcity of Gods, expelling them 
all bat one, and giving him the whole power and manage- 
ment ; others are more bountiful, and divide the divinity 
Into a firſt, a ſecond, and a third God. I think the words 
will bear this ſenſe ; and, if fo, Lucian might prongs i in- 
tend to ſcoff at the cus and the Chriſtians, 

The more refined kind of polytheiſm ſeems to have been 
the doctrine of one God and Father of all, who governed 
the world and adminiſter d human affairs by the interpoſi- 
tion and offices of beings inferior to himſelf and ſuperior to 
us, in a looſer ſenſe call'd Gods, who were of a middle na- 
ture between God and men, who prefided over this lower 
world, and who, as mediators, conveyed bleſſings from 
God to us, and offered up our adorations and thankſgivings 
to him. Notions like theſe had been adopted by ſome 
Fews, and by ſome of the firſt Gentile converts to Chriſti- 
anity. St. Pau! therefore exhorts the Co/offars to place 
their faith and truſt, not in Angels, but in Chrift, as in 
kim by whom alone we have acceſs to the Father, 11. 18. 
where ſee the Commentators, and I hitiy, p. 466. yOu. 


and on Hebr. 1. 10. 
* See Juin M. Apol. II. p. 128. and Dr. Thirlhy's 
notes, and Grotius de SatisfaR. c. 10. 
ſuitable 
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ſaitable to their ſuppoſed nature, * They 
worſhipped God in his works, in all things, 
and deified the ſeveral parts of nature, they 
worſhipped him under emblems, ſymbols, 
ſenſible repreſentations and images. They 
deified dead, and ſometimes living perſons, 
the former often out of injudicious grati- 
tude, the latter uſually out of ſordid flat- 
tery. Amongſt the lower ſort ſuperſtition 
prevailed, amongſt the better, uncertainty + 


Many of them worſhipped brutes, &c. The N. 
ans are {aid to have adored almoſt every thing, even crepi- 
tum wventris.' Apion, (ſays Fo/ephus) who was an Aryptian, 
ſhould not have ridiculed us for worſhipping the head of an 
aſs, though it had been true, ſince afinus non fit deterior fu- 
ronibus ef hircis gui ſunt apud to; dii. Contr, Aion. its 
$0 the old and barbarous Latin verſion ; for here the Greek 
is loſt. The Commentators have not told us what animal 
this firo is. Perhaps the Interpreter meant a kind of 
eweeſel or ferret, call'd in French, furet, in Calepin, furun- 
culus, in Greek lic. But I believe that the animal men- 
tioned by To/ephus was iyveumar, the ichneumon, the 
SEpyptian rat, who did his countrymen great ſervice, and 
was worſhipped by them, and reſembles the ix]is very 


Mere e iy reuTao xHAür zv, oor duvdyis 
J ec. Nicander. Theriac. 
+ Ibant obfcuri ſola ſub note per umbram. 
Quale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna 
Eſt iter in filvis 3 ubi cælum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abſtulit atra colorem. 
Virgil. 
and 
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and doubt. And thus not making a 
proper uſe of their reaſon, they were ig- 
norant, or not. ſufficiently perſuaded . of 
thoſe religious truths upon the knowledge 
and aſſurance of which our happineſs even 
in this life in a great meaſure depends; for 
if we take away the firm belief of a mer- 
ciful creator and preſerver of the world, 
whoſe providence extends itſelf over all, 
and whoſe goodneſs protects and will re- 
ward thoſe who ſerve him and truſt in 
him, a man can enjoy no rational peace 
of mind, no true and well - grounded and 
laſting ſatisfaction. He cannot ſupport 
himſelf under the troubles inſeparable from 
life. Scarce can he rejoice even in the 
days of proſperity, which, he knows, muſt 
be of no long continuance. _ ... 

I. it were true that there ie n0 God, 
and we could be certain of it, it would 
be a truth which a rational being could 
not for bear to mourn all the days of his 
life. Man would then be expoſed, friend- 
leſs and fatherleſs, to every kind of evil, 
under the dominion of blind Chance or 


unrelenting Neceſſity ; nor could he be 
| ſure 
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ſute that death would put an end to him 
and to his ſufferings, and that he ſhould 
not be drawn by a fatal Chain of things 
from this bad ſtate to a worſe, But all that 
we ſce without us, and all that paſſes with- 
in us, tells us in the ſilent language of na- 
ture, that there is an Author and Governor 
of the univerſe. = 

The Goſpel gives us a juſt and amiable 
deſcription of him. It teaches us that there 
is a God in whom we may confide, and 
whom, if we love virtue, we ſhall cer- 
tainly love; to whom we may * addreſs 
our ſelves for the relief of our wants, and 
the pardon of our offences. It teaches us 


that God is not ſuch a Being as ſome of 


the Gentiles eſteemed him to be, not a 
being offended eaſily and without cauſe, 
and pacified by frivolous ceremonies, not a 
being enſlaved to neceſſity and fate, not a 


The duty of man is three-fold ; to God, to his fellow- 
creatures, to himſelf. The Gentiles had juſter notions of 
the duty of man to mankind and to himſelf, than they had 
concerning his duty to God. Cicero, I think, paſſes over 


this important part of morality in his Books of Offices, only 


juſt touching upon it, II. 3. adeos placatos pietas efficiet et 


ſandiitas. 
being 


8 
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being who takes no notice of the world, 
and cares not whether men be virtuous or 
wicked, nor one who regards only great 
things, and cannot or will not inſpect all; 
but ſuch a being in every reſpect as a good 
man would wiſh him to be, and infinitely 
more perfect than the wiſeſt man can con- 


ceive him to be. 
The Goſpel teaches us to be ſenſible of 


our wants and imperfections, and depen- 
dence upon God, and thereby * greatly 
ſurpaſſes Pagan ph Ply in enforcing + 


humility. . WY, 
— 117 145 #1 tw v4 Th e 
* See the Commentators on Horace, Epiſt. I. xvii. 111. 
Sed ſatis A arare Jovemy guæ pouit et aufert : 
Diet vitam, det ojes : aquum mi animum ip/e 233 
Better is the following obſervation of CGcero: Multor—et 
nora civitat tt Gracia tulit fingulares wires 3 quorum nemi- 
nem, nift juuante Deo, talem fuiſſe credendum oft. — Nemo 
igitur vir magnus fine aliquo afflatu divino unguam fruit. De 
Nat. Deor. 11. 66, And of Maximus Tyrius, who ſup- 
poſes that virtuous minds have Zuyaywris H x) ovanin. 
Joes, Dif. xxii. and of Seneca, who ſays, Bonus wir fine 
Deo nemo eft. An poteft aliquis ſupra fortunam, nift ab ill. 
adjutus, exfurgere ? illi dat confilia magnifica et crecta. In 
anoquogue Virorum bonorum, Qui. Deus incertum eft, habitat 
Deus. Epiſt. XLI, 


+ The word Jumilitas is uſed by Latin writers in a bad 


&nſe 3 but that this virtue was not quite unknown to them, 
and 
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The Goſpel has taught us more than 


we 


and to other Genti/es, may be proved thus: They acknow. 
ledged that pride or felf-conceit was a vice; they muſt 
therefore have perceived that there was a virtue contrary to 
it, and that it conſiſted in thinking ſoberly of our ſelves, 
and as we ought to think, and in acting ſuitably to ſuch 
thoughts, and as they ſometimes uſe uiya gegreir, ü 
gerd, in a bad ſenſe, they muſt have allowed it to be 
commendable piles x drIgwrors in gegreiv. They had 
alſo a name for this virtue: the Romans called it modeſtia, 
moderatio. Barrow ſays in one of his Diſcourſes, that the 
word «candor anſwers nearly to humility. If he had thought 
at that time of modeſtia, he would have preferr'd it to can- 
dor. The word demiſſus is alſo found in Latin authors to 
denote a good diſpoſition ; it anſwers to Jared, and it 
means humble, modeſt, meek, Plato de Leg. IV. p. 715, 6. 
recommends humility towards God: 6 , Ih Ot%s, agi 
Ts Y Nene, » whoa Tar oor ardi]or Nr, wifey 
.eu, A guar mierropeuolrives, 16 I" des Furt iar 
Sinn Ja droerouirer Ti Weis viue Unaehs' ts 6 uu 
tvdaruorioer Hαν⅜’ inoueres, Furt TEMES 
[4] xexoopanyives. & Is Tis iZagles und peyarauyias 
Deus omnium rerum et principium et medium et finen 
in ſe habens, rectam wiam peragit, explicans vim. ſuam atque 
potentiam per hanc univerſi naturam, perque ammes illius par- 
tes circumguague permanant. Hunc ſeguitur juſtitia, eorum 
qui” 4 divind lege deficiunt ultriæ atque vindem, cui quidem 
Juſtitie is modeſto et campeſito animo adheret gui felix eff 
futurus, ejuſque ductum et auſpicium conſtanter perſequitur. 
Dui autem ſuperbid elatus eff — It is certain that Jared 
has a good ſenſe here. See alſo Origen contr. Golf, VI. p. 
285. where this paſſage is cited; and Clemens Alex, Strom. 
II. xxii. p. 499. and the notes. | 
S 2 Ay 
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could elſe have diſcovered * concerning 
our ſtate hereafter. 


As they are in an error who ſay that humility was ab- 
folutely unknown to the Pagans ; ſo thoſe learned men (and 
amongſt them Hurt. Aln. Quæſt. 111. 8.) ſeem no leſs miſ- 
taken, who will needs have it that this virtue is very fre- 
quently mentioned by the philoſophers. When you expect 
proofs of their aſſertion, they give you paſſages which re- 
commend patience under injuries and calamities, a con- 
tempt of honours and power, of glory and popular ap- 
plauſe, of cenfure and reproach ; and at the head of 
the humble and meek they place the ragged regiment of 
the Cynics, many of whom were not lefs proud than 
poor. 

Steic humility is very well deſcribed by Epictetut XLV. 
Tuc Terrier]: wire dye, ire erows, Ur 
beeilt, Ne S, Ad tel du aye, ws Vos 
Jeids, d dle i. — 447 Jie dil revs, ndlayerd 
7 inaumii]os dds may invite: xiv Ii, is G oNe- 
n. &y ibs, N duels Jong, d Tepgiv[ixer. 
The fighs of a proficient are theſe. He blames no one, he 
praiſes no one, he complains of no one, he accuſes no one, 
ke ſays nothing of himſelf as of being ſome body or know- 
ing ſomething, ———— If any one praiſes him, he laughs at 
the praiſer within himſelf; if any one blames him, he 
"makes no deſenſe. If he be thought a fool, or an ig- 
norant, he cares not. 

See Whitby on Tim. II. i. 10, and Le Clerc Proleg. 
Hiſt, Eccl. Sect. I. and II. Varro commemorare Deos 
 Ctepit, oſtendens in omnibus, quod fit cujuſque munus, 
et propter quid cuique debeat ſupplicari. In qua univerſa 
diligentia, nullos demonſtrayit vel denominavit Deos, a 

q uibus vita aterna poſcenda fit, Jugaf. de Civ. Dei. 
VI. 9. | 

It 
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It is true that reaſon furniſhes us with 
very probable arguments for the ſoul's im- 
mortality, and that many in all ages have 
believed it; nevertheleſs it is true alſo that 
the Goſpel has given us a clearer know- 
ledge of our future condition. 

For, (1.) the beſt arguments which 
reaſon ſuggeſts for the immortality of the 
foul are founded upon right notions of 
God and of morality; but before the 
Goſpel was revealed, the common people 
amongſt the Gentiles had low and imper- 
fect notions of theſe important truths, and 
conſequently they were not perſuaded 
upon good grounds of their future ex- 
iſtence. 

(2.) Though the belief of a ſtate aſtet 
this was much received amongſt men, yet 
was it entertained by the vulgar rather as 
an ancient and long-eſtabliſhed opinion, 
than as a truth founded upon juſt reaſon- 
ing. Their anceſtors had believed a life 
to come, and they retained the notions 
which had been delivered down to them 
by tradition ; but they could not trace 
this tradition up to its riſe, nor fix 

83 it 
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it upon an authority wilich might be 
truſted. 

(3.) They who argued juſtly 3 to 
conclude from the nature of God and of 
man, that it was reaſonable to believe the 
immortality of the ſoul, and to hope that 
a future ſtate of happineſs ſhould be the 
reward of a well-fpent life, yet could not 

hence fairly draw any concluſions to their 
own full fatisfaftion ; for they muſt have 
been ſenſible that they had not lived up to 
the laws of nature and the dictates of their 
own reaſon, and that they had offended the 
author of their being in many inſtances, 
It is true, they might have recourſe to re- 
pentance and amendment, but how far this 
would avail they could not certainly know. 
What could they hope more than to be 
removed after death into ſome other world, 
ſome other ſtate perhaps not much better 
than © © ESR 

(4) Many * who believed the immortality 
of fouls, believed alſo a continual and ſuc- 
ceſſiye removal of ſouls from one body to ano- 
ther, and no fixed ſtate of permanent hap- 


"AY See Cretu on Epbeſ. xi. 12. 
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pineſs. After death they were to duell 


in ſome. other body, and to continue thus 


changing their abodes, as they ſuppoſed 
that they had already done in ages paſt. 
And as in this life they had no memory 
of their former condition, ſo the memory 
of their preſent ſtate was to be loſt in the 
next. Thus their remembrance at * leaſt: 
which ſeems to be no ſmall part of one's 
ſelf, was to periſh by death. 

(5.) Some, who in words acknow- 
ledged the immortality of the ſoul, ſeem 
in ay to have taken it away, by ima- 
gining that the ſoul was a part of the Soul 
of the world, of the Deity, and that + upon 


its ſeparation from the body it was reunited 


to it. * 
(6.) Some endeavoured to prove the 
ſoul's immortality by arguments which 


That conſcrouſneſs is requiſite in perſonal identity, was 
the opinion of Lucretius III. 859, and of Tertullian De 
Reſurr. Carnis. Negue mertem, negue memoriam,  neque 
conſcientiam hominis hodierni credibile eft aboleri, Q 
Si non meminerim me eſſe gui merui, quonwdo gloriam Dea di- 
&c. 


cam 


Tuſtin Martyr, or the ad man who inſtructs him, ſays 
much the ſame, Dial. p. 147. 
C See Virgil Georg. IV. 221. 
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proved too much, which ſhewed, if they 
ſhewed any thing, that the ſoul was from 
eternity; whence diſagreeable conſequences 


ſeem to flow. 
I.) Some ſuppoſed that the foul ſhould 
outlive the body, and receive a reward of 
virtue, but they thought that it was ma- 
terial and ſuhject to diſſolution, and that a 
time muſt come when it ſhould periſh. 
(S.) Many had fo far debaſed their un- 
derſtanding as to perſuade themſelves that 
death was a diſſolution of the whole man, 
and that there was nothing to “ hope or 
fear-beyond this life. 
Some we find entertaining + faint hopes 
mixed with + many doubts, others fancy- 
ing 


u cuncta mortalium mala diſſolvere ; ul- 
ta neque cure, neque gaudio locum eſſe. Cæſar apud 
Salleft. B. C. 50. ubi vide v. 

+ Hence thoſe common forms of ſpeaking ; Si tamen « 
nobis aliquid reflat ; Si quid habet ſenſiis umbra; &c. 

Seneca on this ſubjeR is dAnoTg/raarnr, wavering and 
inconſtant in his ſentiments. What Homer ſays of one of 
his heroes, might be applied to him: 

Todd A reins, m)icorot wile, 


H wild Teveary cniXion, þ he“ *Ay outs. 
II. E. 85. 
ü Frpaba! 
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ing that they ſhould be removed from one 


body to another, and be perpetual wande- 
rers, 


Fuvabat de aternitate animarum querere, imo mehercule 
credere. Credebam enim facils opinionibus magnorum virorum, 
rem gratiſſimam promittentium magis quam probantium, Epiſt. 
Cit. p. 503. 

He ſays indeed, Dies iſte, quem tanquam extremum refor- 
midas, eterni natalis eff, Epiſt. cii. and elſewhere, Ani- 
mus eternitatis ſue memor, in omne, quod fuit, futurumque 
e, omnibus ſeculis adit. And, Animus ſacer et eternus 
et. Conſol. ad Helv. II. And, 1p/e guidem et me- 
Hioriſque nunc flatus eft, &c. Ad Marc, 24. 

But moſt of theſe paſſages are taken from his Cox/olationss 
where it behoved him to ſpeak magnificently of the fu- 
ture ſtate of the ſoul, that he might aſſuage the grief of 
thoſe whom he exhorted to bear patiently the death or the 
abſence of their deareſt friends. In other places he talks in 
another manner. 

Beſides, the word e&termus in Seneca often means diutur« 
aus. Conſol. ad Marc. Nos guoque felices anime et aterna 
fertite, cum Deo wiſum erit iſta moliri, labentibus cunctis, et 
ipfi parwa ruine ingentis acceſſia, in antigua elementa ver- 
temur. Nat. Quæſt. VII. Non exiſtimo Cometen ſubitaneum 
ignem, ſed inter æterna opera nature. Nat. Queſt. II. 10. 
he calls the ſtars æternos ignes, And again Nat. Queſt. 
VII. 23. See alſo ch. 25 and 37. And in Thyefe 


$35. 


Non æternæ facis exortu 

Dux aſtrorum ſecula ducens 

Dabit æſtatis brumzque notas. 
Ibit in unum congeſta ſinum 

Turba Deorum. 
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rers, others looking upon the grave * as 
upon their eternal habitation, and ſadly 
I complaining that the ſun and ſtars could 
ſet and riſe again, but that man when his 


day was ſet, muſt lie down in darkneſs and 
ſleep a perpetual ſleep, 


2, The 


Whence it appears, that Seneca calls eternal whatſoever. 
he thought would laſt »/que ad £xTUgorry, till the Stoic 
conflagration, and would not periſh before the end of the 
world. . | 
This is no very uncommon uſe of the word eternus, which 
has alſo the comparative æternior. See Faber's Theſaurus. 
On the contrary, /ongewus ſometimes ſignifies immortal, 
as Serwins thinks, on Virgil An. VI. 764. and the Scholiaſt 
interprets paxeaor, dIcre)os in Sophocles Antig. 999. 
It is call'd DOMUS ATERNA in many Inſcriptions. 
Gruter, p. DCCLX. 5. DCCXC. 5. DCCCC111.6. DCCCCXIT1,. 
6. &c. 
+ Soles occidere et redire poſſunt : 
Nobis, quum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 
| | | Catullus V. 


Ara, Tet paacxau ir indy xald ndmor FAavTa, 
H 7 x Ar, 76 7 0 £Aoy dynboy, 
geęer d av olli, X) KY ET05 d edo | 
A upss d e peydnor x) Kaffees i cage Ard ęec, 
Or 1 8 habe pues, dak & y H 610 
Eu uss £ f αhαE dTIguore vitygs]oy d nror. 

Alaſs! the tender herbs, and flow'ry tribes, 
Though cruſh'd by Winter's unrelenting hand, 
Revive and riſe when vernal Zephyrs call, 


- 
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2. The Goſpel is truth, as it is the ac- 
compliſhment of the prophecies of future 
favours made under the Law. Chriſt was 
the prince of peace, the light of the Gen- 
tiles, the deliverer of the captives, the 
preacher of glad tidings, the founder of an 
everlaſting kingdom in a more exalted 
ſenſe than was commonly imagined by the 
Jews before his coming. 
3. Laſtly. In the Law was contained 
an image and repreſentation of good things 


to come : in the Goſpel thoſe good things 


But we, the brave, the mighty and the wile, 
Bloom, flouriſh, fade, and fall, and then ſucceds 
A long long, ſilent, dark, oblivious ſleep ; 
A ſleep, which no propitious Pow'r diſpells, 
Nor changing ſeas, nor revolving years. 
* Moſchus Epitaph. Bion. 
In Seneca's Troades, the Chorus ſays, 271. 
Verum eſt ? an timidos fabula decipit 
Umbras corporibus vivere conditis ? Er: 
Poſt mortem nihibeſt, «plaque mors nihil, &c. 
Where the Poet, to introduce this faſhionable Epicurean 
doctrine, makes his Chorus ſpeak irconſiſtently and out of 
character; inconſiſtently, as may be ſeen ve 158. 
Felix Priamus, nunc Elyſii 
Nemoris tutis errat in umbris, Oc. 
and out of character, becauſe in the heroic ages, in the 
time of the Trojan war, the exiſtence of the ſoul after death 
was generally believed, according to Homer. . 
are 
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arc brought to ht. The Goſpel then is 


truth in -oppoſition to the Jcuiſb diſpenſa- 
tion, as it is the ſubſtance and reality of all 


thoſe things which are figured by the Law; 


or as they were mere ſhadows comparetiito 


that ſolid and ſubſtantial truth which cn 
has diſcovered to us. 
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